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CHAPTER XXVL 


But there 
Are some things which woman may tempt man to. 


Abeil.—We must perform our task together: 
Spurn me not 
Cain.—If it must be so—well, then, 
What shall I do? Cain: a Mystery. 
A Few days after Reginald Welby’s declaration of 
love was abruptly interrupted, Alice returned home. | 
She had prolonged her stay at the Priory as long 
as she could do so consistently with those laws of 
politeness and etiquette by which society is ruled and 
governed. Her first thought was of Reginald, whom 
she had not seen since the al-fresco entertainment of 
strawberries and cream in the hay-field. She had 
remarked that his manner was excited, and she saw 
him speak a few supplementary words to Lady Bran- 
don before the party went back to the Priory, but of 
their nature and purport she was altogether ignorant. 
Intimate as she was with Blanche she did not like to 
question her about so delicate a matter; nor, lad she 
been inclined to do so, would she have had sufficient 
pe address to accomplish her purpose satisfac- 
rily. 

She found Reginald in his bedroom. 

_To her amazement, he was engaged in packing up 
his things. A box stood before him, in which he had 
already placed a score or so of books. 

_Alice conjectured that Lady Brandon had refused 
him, but she said: 

“Are you going to town, Reginald? ” 

“Yes,” he replied, moodily. 

“But Lady Blanche ——” 

“She is the cause of my sudden departure.” 

“What has she done, Reggie? Has she said ‘No,’ 
point blank ? ” said his sister, kindly. 

“She las not done that, but she treated mein a way 
which deprived me of al? hope.” 

“Since you say so, I suppose she did,” exclaimed ! 
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Alice; “but, nevertheless, I should very much like to | 
hear what she did say.” 

“She told me that she was not prepared to talk 
about anything so serious,” replied Reginald; ‘that I 
took her by surprise, and that I was so young that 
very likely I did not know my own mind, and should 
afterwards regret my precipitancy. She liked me 
very well, and nothing would give her greater plea- 
sure than to be a second sister to me, but she thought 
it better for both of us that we should wait some 


handsomer and worthier of my love than herself. 
If, at the expiration of a few months, I still felt to- 
wards her as at present, she would be glad to resume 
the conversation, which she hoped I would excuse her 
for bringing to a termination. She then left me. ‘T'o 
my mind, all that amounts to a polite refusal; so I am 
off to the Continent. A few years’ travel will not 
hurt me.” 

“It will not do you any harm, certainly,” she 
answered, ‘but you are making yourself miserable 
without a cause. What I dreaded has actually hap- 
pened. You have fallen in love with the syren 
charms of Lady Brandon. From what I know of her 
she would make you a good and excellent wife, and I 
should like to call her my sister-in-law. You think, 
however, that she will not have you fora husband, 
and with your habitual hastiness you are going, good- 
ness only knows where—to tle Pyramids, perhaps, or 
the source of the Blue Nile. I have listened 
attentively to your account of your interview with 
Blanche, and I think you are altogether wrong and 
mistaken. The citadel may be strong, and the garri- 
som well provisioned, but to listen to you atallisa 
confession of weakness. But if you lay good and 
continuous siege to her, take my word for it she will 
surrender at discretion in less than a fortnight.” 

Reginald shook his head. 

“I say, yes, sir,” continued Alice, “and I will not 
hear of your going away in this manner. Unpack 
your things, or I shall do it for you.” 

Regimald sat down on the edge of his bed, and 





seemed to be in a state of irresolution. He wag 
vacillating, 


“Now listen to me, Reggie,” exclaimed Alice, de- 
cisively, 

“You know I am always delighted to do so,” he 
replied; “ but clever as you undoubtedly are, Alice, I 
question whether you are skilful enough to minister 
to a mind diseased.” 

“What nonsense! » You fancy yourself miserable, 
and you derive a morbid sort of pleasure from think- 
ing you are a persecuted man, which is all very silly 
and childish. You are a man in many things, Reggie, 
but nothing more than a boy in many others. You 
may be able to construe Homer or go through Euclid, 
but you have no more knowledge of the heart or 
nature of a woman than a baby.” , 

He smiled. 

‘* You must return to the charge once more; and, if 
you are repulsed, once again after that,” continued 
Alice. “‘ Depend upon it you will at last be successful. 
The idea of your going away is absurd and ridlieu- 
lous, so.much so that I forbid it, and to show you 
that I am in earnest I shall unpack all these things, 
and put them in their proper place again.” 

Alice Welby was a determined young lady, and she 
suited the action to the word by making an attack 
upon the boxes, which she speedily emptied of their 
contents, Reginald looking on all the while as if he 
were a martyr and obliged to put up with some in- 
tolerable hardship. 

When he thought calmly over the matter, however, 
he was compelled to admit that he was about to act 
in rather too hasty a manner. He had the greatest 
confidence in his sister's good sense and sound judg- 
ment, and he was willing to confess that the stake for 
which he played was not so irredeemably lost as he 
had, in the first poignancy of his chagrin and dis- 
appointment, supposed. Instead of going abroad he 
resumed his visits at the Priory, and was once mvre 
thrown into the society of Lady Brandon. 

Her ladyship had in reality coneeived a certain 
kind of affection for Reginald Welby, but she was 
deterred from accepting his offer by many reasons. 
It must be remembered that she had really loved Sir 
Lawrence Allivgford, and though his apparent 
callousness, ill-treatment, and neglect, had alienated 
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her heart from him to some extent, she was unable to past she had eagerly expected such an epistle, | be ever like you, resplendent with an everlasting 


forget him altogether. She felt that even were she to 
marry Reginald Welby she could never love him as 
she should wish. She could entertain the highest 
regard for him and look up to him and study him in 
every way, bat she would be unable to love him. 
Love, in its sacred, holy, divine sense, was a thing 
of the past—a thing to dream of, and make a summer 
reverie of, but never to experience. She looked 
upon Sir Lawrence Allingford as lost to her for 


ever. Her interpretation of his absence was, first | 


that he was afraid of being arrested as the murderer 
of Girling, whom she supposed to be dead, as she had 
heard nothiag of him for some time. In the second 
place, she surmised that he had grown tired of her 
perpetual plots, schemes, and iutrigues, and had 
sought peace and quietness in a foreign land. This 
idea eaused her great disquietude and uneasiness at 
first, but after a while her acute and incessant pain 
wore off, and she only experienced a sinking of the 
heart and a choking sensation when she thought of 
the lost Sir Lawrence, upon whom she had in former 
days lavished so much affection. 

Reginald Welby was everything that she could 


desire for a protector and guardian for life, but her | 


guilty soul recoiled at the idea of linking itself to one 
se good, so proud, and so religious as he was. Sir 
Lawrence Allingford knew what she was. He was 
well aware that she was a murderer—for she had 
killed her sister—a kidnapper, and in intent in that 
instance also one upon whose hands the stain of blood 
indelibly rested; but his love—his passion—his fancy 
——had been sufficiently strong to overcome his natural 
repugnance to such deeds, and he would have married 
her in spite of her guiltiness, 

Would Reginald Welby do that? It wasextremely 
problematical. If he discovered her to be all that Sir 
Lawrence had kuown her, most likely he would have 
shrunk from her, and it was this consideration which 
influenced her tu a great extent in not encouraging 
Reginald, as she otherwise would have done. The 
Earl of Brandon would not have objected to him as 
the husband of his sister, for the Welbies were a good 
old stock, and had sume of the best blood in the county 
in their veins. 

If Girling should not, after all, be dead, her life 
would be simply one of greater terror and more in- 
tolerable boudage than ever, because one word 
breathed in the car of Reginald would consign her to 
unutterable misery. The shadows which had encom- 
passed her for so long a time had partially left her. 
She was continually apprehensive that they would 
close round her again, and envelope her with a still 
denser funereal gloom. 

A week or two passed away, and Reginald Welby 
took heart of grace. He loved Blanche so fondly and 
so dearly that he could lave passed a lifetime by her 


side as her most humble servitor, but he wished, if | 
such a thing was within the limits of possibility, to be | 


something nearer to her than a mere esquire and 


hanger-on sort of lover. He came up to her one day | 


when she was feeding her peacocks, under the shade 
of one of the cedar trees, for which the Priory, amongst 
other things, was celebrated, and said: 

“T think I should like to be a-peacock at Kirkdale.” 

“Why should you?” she replied, throwing one of 
her pets a piece of bread. 

‘“‘ Because you would feed me.” 

She smiled, aud replied : 

“JT don’t know that. If you were not good I might 
leave you to starve.” 

‘* You would never be so cruel.” 

They walked slowly into the house together. 

The great difficulty with Reginald was always to 


get to the point. He was a guod hand at beating | 


about the bush, but he was always afraid to come to 
close quarters. He was about to blunder into a 
second confession of love, and ask her ladyship. if she 
would look more favourably upon his suit, when a 
servant approached holding a letter in his hand. 

Lady Brandon took it listlessly, but as she glanced 
at the superscription, she uttered a low cry. 

Reginald Welby looked on, with his mind in a whirl, 
wondering whose handwriting could thus affect Lady 
Brandon. 

The first sparks of jealousy were arising in his 
breast. 

He had cause for perturbation, although he knew it 
not, for the haudwriting was that of Sir Lawrence 
Allingford. 





CHAPTER XXVIL 


Ye guardian spirits to whom man is dear, 
From these foul demons shield the midnight gloom! 
Angels of fancy and of love, be near! 
Castle of Indolence. 
A wicked elfin roved this land around, 
Whose joys proceeded from the gri-fs he found— 
« Ency™ his name. The Birth of Flattery. 
A vetrer from Sir Lawrence Allingford was a 
complete surprise to Lady Brandon. For mouths 


| into a submissive state of mind, which is the invariable 
| result of misfortune and calamity. Reginald Welby 
had, to a certain extent, usurped the place formerly 
held by Sir Lawrence in her heart, and she had come 
to regard him favourably, although as yet, more as a 
| brother than a lover, or that dearest of all relations— 
| a husband. 
Marriage is the most sacred of human ties, and as 
| such she regarded it. She had fondly anticipated a 
| union with the baronet, but, owing to recent events, 
| she had given up the expectation, and striven with all 
| her might and main to drive him from a stubborn 
heart, in which he had reigned in too autocratic a 
manuer. 
| Sir Lawrence Allingford’s letter produced an effect 
upon her nervous system such as would be brought 
about by half-a-dozen people throwing their hands 
down simultaneously upon the keys of a piano. It 
dashed against the sensitive fibres of her heart, as in 
the latter instance, the inharmonious discord would 
| clang upon the tympanum of the ear. 
| With trembling hands and quivering lips she broke 
| the seal, and began to read the contents of the letter; 
it was written in a bold, well-defined masculine hand. 
The footman having done his duty, retired. Reginald 
| Welby was looking on without any apparent astonish- 
' ment, although he had not failed to notice her lady- 
| ship's agitation. Before Lady Blanche commenced its 
| perusal, she held the letter in her hand, and said: 

“Will you allow me to,read my letter, Mr. 
Welby?” 

“ Certainly,” he replied. “ Don’t mind me.” 

Walking towards the window, he amused himself 
by looking out upon the lawn and admiring the sombre 
branches of a venerable cedar-tree. It was very warm 
and the peacocks, resplendent in gold and azure, had 
taken refuge under the boughs, whose densefoliagepro- 
tected them from the scorching rays of the burning 
sun. The gnats flew about in little swarms, seeking 
| whom they might devour; while the gadflies darted 
| to and fro, looking venomous and ill-conditioned. It 

was tue hour when the spotted snake leaves its hole 

in the ground and basks in the sunshine, darting out 

its forked tongue, like a thing ef evil, on the approach 
|ofastranger. The leaves hung upon the trees ina 

listless manner, and even the blades of grass drooped 

their slender heads, The sunflower was the only 

daring object that ventured io turn its face with innate 
| audacity towards the great fire-centre. 

Lady Brandon cast her eye over the ink-stained 
page, and read what was written upon it. Sir Law- 
rence Allingford said that he had left England in 
| great ‘haste, because, at the time, he firmly believed 
| himself to be the murderer of Girling. 

“T saw him lying upon the floor,” he said, 
“smothered in blood, and 1 could come to no other 
| conclusion than that I had slain him. This was not 
a pleasant reflection—far from it. Terrible thoughts 
| at once suggested themselves to my harassed mind. 
| Frightfal auticipations of the cord and the gibbet: a 
| public trial and a still more public execution flitted 
| before me, determiuing me to quit, for a season, the 
land of my birth and seek a refuge on the shores of a 
foreign land. I lost no time in putting my design in 
execution. I immediately turned some of my property 
into ready money, and started vid Marseilles, for Con- 
stantinople. In that city I remained some time, al- 
though I now write from Naples. The dreamy life 
of tie Orientals soothed me and pleased my fancy. 
Feeling the deprivation of your loved society very 
acutely, I sought for some means of allaying my 
mental distress, and, in the land of hashish and of 
opium, I was not long kept in ignorance of the merits 
|} of the last named drug. At first I took it in small 
| quantities. Gradually I increased the dose, until I 
| became as confirmed an opium-eater as the melancholy 
individual whose vicissitudes De Quincy has described 
so graphically. 

“ Opium acquired such a hold over me in the course 
of a few weeks, and exercised so great a fascination 

er me, that I was quickly subjugated and held in 
thrall by it. No sooner was I out of bed in the morn- 
ing than I called for my pipe, and inhaled a few cubic 
feet of smoke. The vaporous poison penetrated my 
brain, and I was metamorphosed from a listless un- 
energetic being intoa dreaming madman. The man 
who smokes opium, or who eats it (the effect is the‘ 
same in both instances), becomes, in time, like a con- 
firmed drunkard, who is unable to hold up his head 
unless stimulated by or under the dominion of drink. 

“ During all this time I had not for one moment 
forgotten you. When indulging in ecstatic visions 
brought about by the fumes of the opium, which I 
knew was sapping the foundations of my constitution, 
your charming face was ever before me. Were I in 

imagination in a forest on a moonlit summer's eve, 
with fays and fairies dancing around me beneath the 
, Greenwood tree, the paragon of the band would 











but latterly she had given up the idea. She’ 
had schooled herself diligently and brought herself | 





beauty. A favourite hallucination of mine is that qj} 
the lovely women on the face of the earth occupy ay 
open space before which is a throne, on which I am 
seated. Descending from the throne, I wander amidst 
the ranks of beauty, and select one in your image. 
carrying her up the steps of the throue and seating 
herby my side. Atlastthoughtitabsolutely imperatiyg 
that [ should make some efforts to break myself of the 
pernicious habit into which I had fallen. With 
that end in view, I. quitted Constantinople anj 
started for Naples in one of the steamers belonging to 
the Mésageries Imperiales, aud came to Naples; but 
arrived there, I was obliged to resort once more 
to my favourite stimulant, without whose aid I could 
not so much as lift up my head. When [I left it of 
I sank into the most horrible state of stupor, languor, 
and profound melancholy, and feared I should bg 
driven to the extremity of committing suicide, for 
adverse as I am to the idea of taking my own life, | 
was convinced that the despair into whose abyss I had 
fallen, was depriving me of volition and_making mo 
its abject slave. 

“ After I had been some short time at Naples, it oc- 
curred to me that it would be more satisfactory to my- 
self, as well as to all parties concerned, if I took steps 
to discover whether Girling really was killed, as | 
had all along anticipated and fully believed. Accord- 
ingly, I employed agents, and sent them to Londou, 
They were gone some time,. Qn their return, they in- 
formed me that this man was not dead, . 

“Here was a startling communication for me. | 
had no occasion to fly from my own country to find 
safety under the roof of the foreigner. I was over- 
whelmed with joy and gladness. You may imagine 
the delight with which I received this totally unex- 
pected news. My first thought was of you. I had 
hitherto refrained from writiug to you, because I did 
not know what to say to you in excuse or extenuation. 
My conduct was hasty aud precipitate, and unquestion- 
ably eruel to you. Could I lope for your forgiveness? 
This was the question that I revolved in my mind, 
Would you have cancelled our engagement, repudiated 
our betrothal, and have sought happiness at the hands 
of another? These several queries occupied my mind 
for some time, and in the end I resolved upon writing 
to you. The result of that resolution is the letter I 
am now inditing. May I ask, deatest Blanche, for an 
answer, which will set my doubts at rest? Let me 
know my fate. I tell you frankly that I am not now 
the man I used to be. Opium has mado sad ravages 
with my constitution, and I have embarked in a 
fatal course without consideriog whither the strong 
current will lead me. With you as my pilot I might 
hope to attain a harbour and a place of safety: aban- 
doned to myself, I am firmly convinced that in the end 
I shall perish miserably, and be driven, a broken mau 
and a disastrous wreck, toa premature grave. It is 
in your power to prevent this. I do not know that! 
have the right to tax your good-vature so severely as 
to ask you to ally yourself to a man for whom you can 
have little or no respect. I am the victim of circum- 
stances; you are my beacon—my pole-star—my only 
hope. ‘To you I hold my outstretched hands, and say, 
“save me.” Will you respond to the appeal? If not 
I am lost for ever and ever. Your refusal will be 
equivalent to consigning me to irredeemable perdi- 
tion.” 

He ended by saying that he should shortly be in 
England, and asking her to send her reply to his letter 
to his town house. 

A tumultuous flood of thoughts, fancies, and recol- 
lections rushed over Lady Brandon's mind in a bois- 
terous inundation on reading this heartrending epistle. 
She had often heard of the fatal effects of opium, «nd 
she dreaded that Sir Lawrence had in reality sealed 
his doom. Was it not too much to ask her to become 
his bride after what had occurred? The wound that 
his heartless conduct had inflicted had healed now and 
cicatrized; but his proposal was equivalent to a re- 
quest to her to pull off the bandages and open tlie sore 
ouce more. 

“Tnstead of writing to me when he sliould have 
done so, and affording me tlhe consolation I had s 
right to expect,” thought Lady Blanche, “he was 
stupefying himself with opium, from the influence of 
which he confesses himself unable to divorce his in- 
fatuated inclination.” 

She continued standing in the centre of the room, 
where she was when the man-servant brought her the 
letter. The more she thought, the more agitated she 
became. ‘The blood seemed to rush to her head. A 
feeling of dizziness, or of vertigo, toek possession of 
her, and she felt that if she did not instantly sit down 
she should fall upon the ground. Specks floated before 
her eyes, and she sank into a chair, looking dreamily 
down upén the carpet, with a dazed expression, like 
that worn by the faces of lunatics who have gone 
melancholy mad. In her confusion the letter fell from 
her hand to the floor, and lay there vlainly couspicu- 
ous. 
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Reginald Welby turned round, wondering what the | 


matter was. He made a movement, as if he were 
going to render her ladysk«p some assistance, when 
the door of the room opened. 

A woman appeared on the threshold, whese de- 
meanour was ladylike. She was self- and 
had an air of what is called * repose’ about her. In 

rson she was tall, of a thin, graceful figure; her 
complexion was dark, like her raven tresses; she was 
six or seven-and-twenty; and although her features 
were so regular as to be almost severely classieal, she 
was not absolutely pretty, yet no one could deny 
that she had a sort of statuesque beauty. 

Her name was Mimi Zedfern. 

A year ago she ha‘ been Alice Welby’s governess, 
but since that lady had been emancipated from the 
restraint and control of the schoelroom, in order to 
move in the great world, Mimi had been her com- 
panion and her factotum: her flatterer on this occa- 
sion and her mentor on the other. Alice did not like 
Mimi, although there was a species of friendship ex- 
isting between them. She was rather afraid of her. 
During the long time they had been together, she had 
been enabled to ebserve Mimi closely; consequently, 
she had a further insight into her character than most 
people. More than once, more than twice, more than 
a score of times, Miss Welby had noticed a malignant 
scowl start up and overshadow the statue-like Mimi’s 
countenance. She had seen {that scowl expand and 
overspread her whole countenance until it looked 
black and ungainly. “All the beauty fled then, and she 
stood clearly revealed as one who indulged in thoughts 
which found a reflection in her eyes, her forehead, her 
entire frame. 

When these fits were upon her, Mimi was satanic. 

At times she was quiet and gentle enough. Oc- 
casionally a placid smile appeared on her face, and 
you would have taken her for a shepherdess or some- 
thing equally pastoral and amiable. Mimi was, 
however, to all who knew her, like some parts of the 
Atlantic Ocean—that is, she was unfathomable. Ap- 
parently without ambition, she commanded tlie respect 
and esteem of those who were contented with their 
lot. But theré was a fierce, raging fire burning con- 
tinually below the surface. ‘I'he deep gloom which 
settled on her browoccasionally was the fuliginous 
smoke arising from tlhe flames of the internal furnace, 

Mimi was one of those strange beings who have a 


secret. 

They are often met with. People who mix in 
society frequently stumble against them. They are 
not nice companions. 

Sometimes they shake and shiver, and have a wey 
of looking over their shoulders as if they were afraid 
that some minion of the law was standing behind 
them. 

Mimi was staying at the Priory with Alice Welby, 
who very rarely went anywhere without the com- 
panion ef her early days, who enjoyed the confidence 
of her parents, and was usefulin many ways, for Alice 
was able to talk to her on every occasion and make 
her the recipient of her confidence, 

Mimi advanced into the room, and holding out her 
hani to Reginald said: 

“How do you do; we have not met before, to-day, 
I think?” 

Reginald returned her greeting, but looked anxiously 
toward Lady Brandon. Mimi followed his glance, 
and sawin a moment that something had occurred 
to upset her ladyship’s mental equilibrium; at first 
she imagined that some scene had taken place between 
her ladyship and Reginald. ‘he letter lying upon 
the floor arrested her attention, and as she saw it, the 
idea that Reginald had anything to do with the con- 
dition in which Lady Brandon was, faded away. 
Mimi made a forward movement, and exhibited the 
greatest concern, but as she crossed the room to where 
Lady Brandon was sitting, she stooped down and 
rapidly picked up the letter. The illegal appropriation 
passed unnoticed by either Reginald or Blauche. One 
was too ill to remark it, the other was too much con- 
cerned at her illness to be able to take cognizance of 
such skilful sleight of hand. 

“ Are you unwell, my dear Lady Brandon?” ex- 
claimed Mimi, ia honeyed accents. Her manner 
seemed anxious, and her voice was tinged with genteel 
apprehension. 

Slauché gave her no answer. 

Seeing that the case required a slight application of 
sal volatile, Mimi looked about the room for some. 
During her circuit of the apartment Regitiald grew 
tlurmed, for the woman he loved looked so pale 
and wax-like tliat he thought there was something 
serious the matter with her. 

“Shall I ring the bell? I think I had better!” he 
exclaimed, 

“What for?” replied the strong-minded Mimi, 
looking at him. 

“Tady Brandon is so ill.” 

“There is nothing the matter with her,” she said, 
coldly, “I will soon revive her. She is only mentally 





a? there is, in point of fact, little the matter with 
er.” 

“ She has been upset.” 

“So I suppose.” 

“ The fact is, she received a letter, which caused all 
this perturbation—at least, I suppose so. She was 
well enough before that, but she had no sooner read 
it than she turned faint, and tottered towards the 
chair in which she is now reclining.” 

“Do you know where there is any sal volatile or 
something of that kind? ” asked Mimi. 

“No; I wish I did.” 

Lady Brandon looked up, and said in a low voice: 

“Tam very well. It is only a constitutional weak- 
ness.” 

The joy that Reginald felt at her recovery beamed 
upon his countenance; Mimi noticed it, aud the ma- 
lignant scowl, which I have already alluded to, oc- 
cupied her face. It was only a passing cloud, how- 
ever, for a moment afterwards her features were the 
same as ever, serene and placid, aud not in the least 
distorted by passion. 

There was an antipathy between the governess and 
Lady Brandon; they had never liked one another. 
Blauche especially detested Mimi. She rarely 
spoke to her if she could avoid it. Alice Welby had 
often asked her friend why she had such an aversion 
to Mimi, but the only answer she could obtain was: 

“Oh, I can’t tell you, but I don't likeher. We have 
our likes and our dislikes. I like you, I dislike her, 
will that answer satisfy you?” 

The aversion was mutual, for Mimi was no friend 
of Lady Brandon's. ‘ 

“ Are you better now?” asked Reginald, with great 
and marked solicitude. 

“ Much better,” she replied, in a firmer tone. 

“T am delighted to hear it.” 

“Tam so much myself, that I shall be glad to go 
for a walk in the garden; will you accompany me?” 

“With pleasure,” returned Reginald, who was re- 
joiced to have the opportunity. 

Without bestowing so much as a look on Mimi, or 
giving her a word of thanks for coming to her assis- 
tance, Lady Brandon took Reginald’s arm, and walked 
towards one of the windows, which was partially 
open and through which they would be able to step 
upon the lawn. Mimi looked triumphant; her hand 
sought her pocket, and her fingers closed upon the 
letter, which she had been at such pains to appropriate 
and conceal. 

Just before Blanche reached the window, she turned 
round with a jerk and exclaimed : 

“ My letter!” ’ 

Reginald looked around the room. 

She felt in her pockets, but without success. 

“TI must have dropped it,” she added. “Do you 
see it anywhere? ” 

“T am sorry to say I do not,” replied Reginald. 

“Ts it not on the floor? ” 

“T really cannot see it.” 

“ Tow very odd.” 

“Yes, it is strange.” 

“Will you kindly look on the chair where I was 
sitting?” , 

Reginald did so, but without success. 

“You cannot find it? ” she asked. 

“Tt is not here.” 

He rejoined her. Lady Blanche trembled so much 
when she again took his arm that he dreaded lest she 
would fall. 

In the meantime Mimi had disappeared. 

She had glided from the room, without her sudden 
and abrupt disappearance being remarked by either 
Lady Brandon or Reginald Welby. 


CHAPTER XXVIIL 
Such the gay splendour, the luxurious state 
Of Caliphs eld, who on the Tigns’ shore, 
In mighty Bagdad, populous and great, 


Held their bright court. 
* al * 


* * 
Near the pavilions where we slept, still ran 
Soft tinkling streams, and dashing waters fell, 
And sobbing breezes sighed. Thomson. 

Sim LAWRENCE ALLINGFoRD came back to England, 
as he had told Lady Blanche he intended. On the 
journey he refrained from touching the opium he had 
spoken about in his letter. It cost him an effort to do 
so, but he succeeded in checking his inclination. He 
had no sooner arrived in London, than his propensity 
gained so strong a hold over him that he was unable 
to resist the temptation. 

He had a house near one of the fashionable squares 
of the West End, and to this he repaired. It was a 
small house, but one of the most remarkable in 
Londen, owing to the way in which it was furnished 
and fitted up. ‘I‘housands of people passed by itevery 
day, but as they looked at its unpretending exterior, 
they never dreamed of the luxurious magnificence 
which was to be discovered within. The drawing- 
rooms were arranged in a manner that was unique, 





while it was unrivalled. The tables were made of 
solid silver, and this was the principal expense to which 
the owner of the house had gone. Everything was 
very simple, and yet sweetly pretty. Instead of a 
wainscoting around the room, there was a border of 
flowers, about a foot wide. The boards had been taken 
up, and a leaden receptacle put down, which was filled 
with real mould, in which the plants lived and 
flourished, Orange-trees were placed here and there, 
and, when in blossom, arrested the attention of the 
visitor by their freshness and luxuriant growth. 
There were innumerable fountains in each room. The 
baronet was passionately fond of the tinkling sound 
of the water falling melodiously into the marble 
basins. There were some fountains which threw forth 
wine and perfumes, but these were cunningly sup- 
plied from rooms above, in which small casks of 
vinous preparations and odorous mixtures were con- 
cealed. 

» The smoking-room was on the ground floor. This 
adjoined the bath-room. Both of these apartments 
were handsomely adorned and sumptuously furnished. 
The bath itself was of Carrara marble. The water 
was supplied through the long, tapering necks and 
bills of the two golden swans which stood at the 
lower extremity. A perfect grove of citron-trees 
shed their sweet perfume on all around, whilst their 
foliage afforded a place of shelter for innumerable 
birds of gay and varied plumage, who made the air 
melodious by their charming songs. 

In the smoking-room piles of soft, luxurious cushions 
invited repose. 

It was upon the divans formed by these pillows that 
Sir Lawrence indulged in his favourite vice. He had 
brought with him from Naples a man whose acquaint- 
ance he had made in that city of the Sybarites. Hoe 
was called the Count de Cannes, and known as the 
most prodigious opium-smoker in Europe. He would 
intoxicate himself with the deleterious drug to such 
an extent, that his trances lasted whole days together. 
His face was attenuated, and dark rings round his 
eyes informed the beholder that there was something 
radically and constitutionally wrong with the man. 

One thing alone prevented Count de Cannes from 
falling a victim to his opium proclivities, and that 
was, he did not smoke regularly ; he had his periodical 
fits, during which he felt that he must indulge his 
appetite or die. Several weeks would elapse between 
each of his orgies, and during that time the enervated 
body had time to partially exhale the poison it had 
imbibed. There was no question that opium, taken 
in the large doses the count addicted himself tu, must 
sooner or later kill him. 

It was merely a question of time. 

The count was a man of some property, although 
no one exactly knew in what quarter of the globe his 
estates were situated. 

He was always reticent when his family affairs were 
under discussion. 

The reason that people said he was rich and ac- 
credited him with the possession of money, was that 
he never seemed to be in want of the sinews of war. 
Sir Lawrence was delighted to meet with him, and 
cultivated his society so assiduously that at last an ac- 
quaintance was struck up, which soon cemented itself 
iuto a friendship. The count talked English as well 
as he did French, and, if the truth must be told, he 
was infinitely more English in his appearance than 
French. ‘There was a bold expression about his well- 
defined features, which were not devoid of beauty. He 
was a perfect gentleman in his manner and conversa- 
tion. At times, when he thought no one was looking 
at him, he would pass his hand across his brow and 
sigh so profoundly that his heart seemed on the point 
of breaking; when his hand was withdrawn, his fea- 
tures were convulsed with extreme mental anguish. 

Like Mimi Zedfern, the count was a man with whose 
life some mystery was counected. 

Sir Lawrence Allingford took the count to his 
house, and invited him to stay some little time with 
him. ‘he invitation was cheerfully accepted. ‘I'he 
day after their arrival iu town breakfast was hurried 
over, and with an eagerness that showed how strong 
a conquest the drug had obtained over them, they 
hastened to the smoking-room. The count's servant 
had arranged the pipes for them, and, after throwing 


| themselves upon the mass of yielding cushions, they 


began to smoke. Some time had to elapse before the 
vapour affected them, and they filled up the interval 
by talking to one another. ' 

“Why do you smoke ?” asked Sir Lawrence of the 
count. 

“Because I am unhappy, my friend,” returned De 
Cannes; ‘and you?” 

“That was my reason, in the first instance; but I 
do it now because I like it.” 

“ Excuse me, that is not your real reason.” 

“What then? Why do I do it?” 

“ Because you cannot help it,” replied De Cannes, 
phlegmatically. 2 ; 

There was all the truth in the world in this reply; 
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both the men were wedded to the habit, and nothing 
but death could ever divorce them from it—that death 
which they were courting by their rashness and 
viciens folly. 

“] differ with you there.” sail Sir Lawrence, “I 
flatter myself that I possess sufficient strength of mind 
to break myself of the habit if I chose to exert it; but 
the dreams I have are so enchanting, and the visions 
they produce so ravis ing, that I should deprive 
myself of one of the chief attractions of life.” 

“ Are they not dearly purchased at the expense of 
tle reactien ? ” 

Sir Lawrence shuddered at the thought of it. 

The long Oriental p‘pes richly ornamerted with 
silver curiously cut aud chased, emitted the fragrant 
smeke, which eddied about. until it ascended to the 
ceiling, where it formed a floating canopy. 


“ Everything is followed by a reaction,” said the | 


baronet. 


“| yrant you the truth of that remark, but there is | 


such a thing as a pleasureable reaction, which is 
altogether opposed to that which is the result ef un- 
due excitement broug!:t about by a dangerous stimu- 
lant. We will say that you bave been presented with 
a piece of plate by your gratified tenantry. Bands 
of music salute you as a conquering hero, and yeu 
ave pleased with the flattering incense that assails 
you at every step. You go home, sit in your 
livary in a state of comparative quiet; the resc- 
tion sets in, but you look at your pirce of plate— 
probably salver, more probally teapot—and are at 
once consoled, Some time afterwards yeu dine vith 
a three-bottle man, who locks the door and throws the 
key out of the window. Upon compulsion you drink 
your three bottles— what is the consequence? You are 
found by sympathizing footmen under the table ata 
ate hour next morning. You have a racking hea.- 
which all the recollection of the delicious wine 
you have drank cannot assuage. An empty bottie 
makes you shucder, and a glass of wine would be 
little better than poison to you,” 

“IL believe | could leave off smoking opium, 
though,” remarked the baronet. 

“1 ¢o not believe it,” replied De Cannes. “I 
have known many men who thought the same thing. 

They failed, one and all — sigually failed in the 
attempt. Resolution and execution are two different 
things. I have often gone to bed with the determinua- 
tion of laying the first stone of an edifice which 
should make me famous. The next day my intention 
faded away before the sun of reality. 1 am a theorist; 
so are ninety-nine men in every hundred. We are 
governed by the hundredth—that is, by the practical 
man.” 

Sir Lawrence was not much of a philosopher, and 
the count’s conversation appeared a little too lofty for 
his comprehension, in the lazy mood in which he 
was; so he said, by way of turning the dialogue into 
a new channel: 

“Did I ever tell you that J think ef marrying, 
shortly ?” 

“ You have not made me the recipient of your con- 
fidence to that extent.” 

“ Nevertheless, such is my intention. It is a long- 
standing engagement between the lady and myself. 
It was to have taken place some time ago, but an 
accident obliged us to postpone it.” 

* May I ask the name of the lady?” 

“Brandon is the name. The earl, her brother, is 
well kuown in political circles.” 

“Brandon?” reprated Count de Cannes, striking 
his forehead, where have I heard that name be- 
fore?” 

He cast his eyes upon the ground and appeared 
plunged in deep thought, Sir Lawrence Allingford ap- 
plied himself to the opium with indefatigable industry, 
which was in truth worthy of a better cause. 

Presently his eyes ciosed, his lips parted, disclosing 
a row of teeth, which were very white. The pipe 
dropped from his hand and rolled on the floor, where 
it lay smoking. His head fell back upon the pillow, 
his hauds hung listlessly by his side. 

He was under the influence of opium. 
was just beginning. 

Count de Cannes was much more seasoned, and did 
not succumb so easily. 

“Ifa! I have it,” he exclaimed, suddenly, and put- 
ting his hand in his pocket, he drew out a bundle of 
letters, from which he seiected one. It was written 
in a pretty running hand. His eyes lighted on one 
paragraph. He read it slowly: 

“ This Lady Blanche Brandon is a riddle, which I 
find it difficult to solve. ‘There is that about her 
which is mysterious. At times 1 tind her plunged 
in aseaof melancholy. She is rarely, if ever, demon- 

strative. I am determined to probe her. She has 
piqued my curiosity, and you know when that is 
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Ciocks.—A musical clock has been ordered by Mr. 
Guinness. for St. Patrick’s Oatiedral, Dublin. The 
dals are of copper, and are each 8 feet in diameter, 
and the maiu w'eels are each 18 inches in diameter. 

| The hours will be struck on a bell weighing one ton 
/ anda half, and the tunes played on nine other bells, 
varying in weight from 5 ewt. to 25 cwt. The pen- 
dulum measures upwards of 15 feet in length, ascil- 
lates once in two seconds, and has a weight or “ bob” 
at its end of upwards of 2 ewt. Its present repertoire 
consists of four tunes, which will be performed at 
intervals of three hours, day and night; tha: is to say, 
at three o'clock a.m., and at three o'clock p.m., the 
eleck. having struck the hour, will play “ Adeste 
Fidelis ” twice, with an interval of one bar between 
the parts; at noov and midnight it wi play the air 
“ Martyrdom ” twice, with two bars interval ; at nine 
o'clock. morning and evening, it will play the “ Sicilian 
| Mariner’s Hymn;” and at six a.m. and six p.m, 
* Roussean’s Dream,” both airs, as ia the former in- 
stances, being repeated. 








SCIENCE, 





In the evidence in rezard to a bridge case a few 
days sinc, an engineer testified that a measured march 
of men was the severest test of a bridge, and that the 
trotting of a horse predaced double the vibrations of a 
twelve or fourteen-ton locometive. ‘ 

AnrtirictAL Dramonps.—A_ correspondent, in re- 
| ference to our remarks on this subject, suggests that 
even from carbon mixed with other matter, and thus 
dissolved, perhaps diamonds could be formed by gal- 
vanism, or electro-deposit. As we have thrown out 
the suggestion as to the formation of diamonds, he 
thinks, the consideration of the subject may lead to 
some results. 

A New Compass.—Mr,. L. G. Vassalo, late of the 
Austrian navy, las made an improved form of com- 
pass. The in:provement consists in having engraved 
upon the glass-cover of the ordinary compass a uni- 
versal sun-dial —ie., the hours of apparent time are 
engraved upon the compass-cover, ‘I'he arm of the 
suu-dial is erected from the centre of the cempass- 
cover, and is so hinged at this point as to be moveable 
at its upper extremity. This arm moves aleng a 
graduated arc. tus indicating the latitude. Now. by 
means of apparent time and latitude, the true meridian 
can be determined, and this will indicate upon the 
magnetic card the combined variation and deviation 
of the compass for the course at tle time of observa- 
tien. 

Morsrure tn THE Arn.—One of the most curious 
and interesting of the recent discoveries of science is, 
that it is to the presence of a very small proportion of 
a watery vapour in our atmosphere—less than one- 
half of one percent—that much of the beneficent effect 
of heat is due. ‘The rays of heat sent forth from the 
earth after it has been warmed by the sun, would 
sovv be lost in space, but for the wonderful absorbent 
properties of these molecules of aqueous vapour, 
wh ch act with many thousand times the power of 








air is comp: sed. By this means the heat, instead of 
being transmitted into infinitule as fast as produced, 
| is stopped or dammed up, or held back on its rapid 
course, to furnish the necessary conditions of life and 
growth. Let this moisture be taken from the air but 
' for a single summer night, and the sun woul rise 
next morniug upon a “world held fast in the iron 
| grip of frost.” 
| Biscovery or ANcrentT BRICK-KILNs IN FRANCE. 
| —At the last sitting of the Academy of Sciences, a 
| paper was received from M. Viounois, describing six 
brick-kilus of the Gallo-Roman period discovered at 
La Roche-du-Thay, in the department of Ille-et- 
| Vilaine. The fragments of tiles lying about 


| Roman, and some of them even bearing the trade- 


|; mark of the brickmaker, which, however, it has been | 


impossible to decipher. The tiles are flat, 40 centi- 
| metres in breadth and 2 in thickness, with lateral 
rims. The kilus are all alike, and one of them is still 
| in good preservation. It is rectangular, 2°08 metres 
long by 1°70 in breadth. Its walls are vertical. ‘The 
fireplace is 10 centimetres deepe: than the kiln itself, 
and separated from it by a floor resting ov three sup- 


ports, and pierced with eles through which the, 


| flame penetrated between the tiles placed vertically in 
rows. The holes near the perimeter are wider below 
than above, while the contrary is the case with those 
near the centre. From all this it appears that bricks 
used to be burnt in kilus similar to those now used 
for eartheu ware. 


| How Puorocrarus ARE Taken.—A clean plate 


tle case I possess the detective qualities of a ferret | of glass is covered with collodion, and immersed for 
allied to the science of a Bow-street runner.” 
The letter was signed ** Mimi.” 
(To be continued.) 


two or three minutes in a solution of nitrate of silver, 
for the purpo»e of making it seusitive to ligut. After 


| 





the object to be delineated is thrown upon it by the 
lens for a period varying from five to forty seconds, 
according to the intensity of the light. A solution of 
protosulphate of iren and acetic acid is then thrown 
over the plate, when the picture begins to make its 
appearance: after itis fully brought out the plate is 
washed, and a second solution of pyrogallic acid and 
citric acid, to which a few drops of the nitrate of silver 
bath are added, is poured over the plate and waved 
geutly backwarks and forwards for a minute or so, to 
increase the intensity of the picture. Whensufficiently 
intense it is again washed and immersed in a solution 
of hyposulphite of soda, this dissolves the whiris!). 
looking substance called iodide of silver, witi: which 
the plate up to this time has been obseured ; when 
done, wash thoroughly, ary, and varnish. This is the 
negative. From the time of immersion in the nitrate 
of silver bath up to the washing off the prrvgallis 
solution the sensitive plate must be carefully kept from 
daylight, the room in which the operations are per- 
formed should be livhted only by a pane of deep 
orange glass. Thesolutions are made as follows :—1, 
Pure nitrate of silver, 2.0z.; distilled water, 29 0z.; 
iodide of potassium, 1 gr.; nitric acid, 2 drops; filter, 
2. Protosulphate of iron, 15 grs.; glacial acetic acid, 
15 minims; water, 1 0z.; add a little aloohol to make 
it flow freely. 38. Pyrogallic acid, 2 grs. ; citric acid, 
2 grs.; water 1 oz. At the time of using this «dd 
5 or 10 drops of bath solutien to it. 4. Hyposulphite 
of soda, 2 0z.; water, 80z. Collodion is best purchased 
ready-made of a photographic chemist. ‘here is no 
secret in this, the royal road to success in photography 
is care aud cleanliness with the differeut sviutions, 
which should be kept apart. 





DRIVING BEES AND PREVENTING THEIR 
SWARMING. 
Berxe on a visit to a lady on the 18th of May, I 
found she had a stock of bees in an old common bell- 
shaped straw hive. They were very strong, and 





hanging out inlarge numbers. She did not want any 
swarms, but wished the bees put into one of my im- 
proved bar-frame hives, 

About the middle of the day, when large numbers 
of the bees were out collecting food, having placed an 
empty straw hive, bottom upwards, in a bucket, | 
lifted the stock upon it, and placed the bar-frame hiv: 
on the floor-board from which we had removed tle 
stock. I removed the cluster of be-s and placed then 
upon the floor-board, and then tied a cloth round where 
the two hives joined, and having carried them a few 


| yards to a chair, I turned the stock-hive to the bottem 


the atoms of the oxygen and nitrogen of which the’ 


and placed it upon my knees. We beat the hive at 
the bottom for about five migutes until we heard the 
bees had gone up. 

The stock-hive being placed in tlie bucket, I untied 
the cloth and found tle bees had all goue up into the 
empty hive except about a score. [ then carried the 
bees to the bar-frame hive, and having removed the 
cover, I struck the straw hive a smart blow or two, 
when the bees all fell out upon the bars, and soon ran 
down between, and [ replaced the cover. 

We then proceeded to cut out the combs, and found 
them filled with brood and eggs in all stages of de- 
velopment. We fastened them iuto my improved bar- 
frames, and found my wedge-shaped frames a very 
great improvement in fastening the combs. When we 
had doue half ef the combs we put them into the hive, 
and then cut the remainder out and placi-d them ia the 
frames, and these iuto the bar frame hive. 

When I cut the last comb out, I found the queen 
surrounded by the score of bees that were left in the 
stock-hive. I caught her and placed her on the 
alighting-board, and she soon ran into the box. This 
shows that great care should be used in cutting out 
the combs, lest the queen be left, and so get injured. 


suifi- | 10 this case the bees had all gone up into the empty 


| ciently prove their origin, their shape being Ga lo- | 


hive except about a score and the queen; but she 
generally is nearly the first to go up. 

I removed the royal cells and part of the drone 
brood, and the next day we placed a large bar-irame 
super on the stock, when they soon cemmencad to 
work; and the probability is that no swarm will issue 
from it this year, and my friend will be able to take 
nearly four times the quantity of honey frem them 
that she would have done had she allowed them to 
swarm, besides getting rid of an old straw hive.— 
Wm. Carr. 








Mr. I’Axson’s Stup.—Mr. Joseph Dawson offered 
Mr. Wm. l’Anson the sum of £25,000 for the whole 
of his racing stud, which was declined. 

A PUNCTUAL man is very rarely a poor man, and 
never a man of doubtful credit. His small accounts 
are frequently settled, and he never me ts with diffi- 
culty in raising money to pay large demands. Small 
debts negleeted ruin credit, and wen a man has lost 
that, he will find himself at the bottom of a hill he 


draining, it is placed in the camera, and the image of \ cannot ascend, 
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MES. LARKALL’S BOARDING 


SCHOOL. 
By the Author of “ Man and His Idol.” 
i 
CHAPTER LXV. 
DEATH AT THE TOWERS, 
“You must begone,” said Death, “these walks are mine.” 
Love wept, and spread her sheeny wings for flight. 
Tennyson, 

Tue news of Roland Hernshaw’s secret return to 
England acted like oil on flame upon the infatuated 
Mahala. 

She was no longer a rational being. 

The idea of seeing the man for whom she enter- 
tained amad passion, such as the daughters of warmer 
climates are alone capable of, seemed to madden her- 
And the mania thus inspired was anything bat harm- 
less. “ Now or never,” thought the Indian, “ is the 
opportunity for me. If I seize it, I may make Roland 
mine; if I lose it, he is lost to me for ever.” 

Mahala was, it will have been seen, inspired by two 
of the most davgerous passions. One was, a hopeless 
love, of tropical intensity; the other, an insatiable 
avarice. Roland Hernshaw was the central object of 
both iufatuations. He was handsome, loveable, and 
rich. If Mabala could win bim as a husband, any 
sacrifice must be worthily made, since, as his wife, 
she must become a lady in position, if not in birth. 

The infatuation of the poor, benighted Indian was 
amusing, but it was genuine. No human being could 
Suppose it possible for Roland Hernshaw to think of 
her as his wife. Yet it seemed highly probable to her. 
Why was this? Simply because, as | have already 
shown, no human being regards himself as con- 
temptible—self-esteem being among the laws of self- 
preservation—and also because human vanity is 
Without bounds. 

_Had Mahala simply entertained these mistaken 
views, and it had been left to the due course of events 
to give her the rebuffs she merited, little harm would 
have come of it. But, unhappily, this ridiculous vanity 
became a fatal principle of action with her. 

You have heard what she promised herself on the 
night when she first came to the Towers, 

“He will cast Gertrude from him with loathing,” 
She had said; “and as for this child—this Amy— 
she is in my power. And when both are gone from 
his path——” 

: The sentence was not finis!ied—did not need finish- 
ing: it was significant enough. And now the moment 
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[DEATH AT THE TOWERS. ] 


which was to illustrate its fatal meaning drew near. 
Roland was coming back, anil it was necessary that 
her path should le clear, There was no time to lose. 

Amy Robart, as we know, was broken in spirit and 
enfeebled in health. 

When her wish to have Mahala with her was first 
gratified, a decided improvement in her was percep- 
tible; but the effect had gone off. Temporary ex- 
citement had resulted, as usual, in increased debility. 

Heaven only knows how the perfidious ayah had 
helped to produce these distressing effects. She was 
jealous of her power over Amy, and tyrannical in her 
use of it. Lady Agatha would often experience a 
pang of jealousy as she found her beloved child ever 
ready to escape from her society to that of the Indian, 
who at last, conscious of the influence she had gained 
over her charge, was almost insolent in asserting it. 

On the very night on which Dr. Amphlett brought 
the welcome news of Hernshaw’s expected return, 
Mahala resolved to turn this influence to deadly ac- 
count. : 

“ He shall never see her again alive,” was her de- 
termination, as she ascended to the chamber in which 
Amy, who of late was always tired and languid, had 
already retired to rest. 

Moving with her habitual noiseless tread, Mahala 
reached the bedside, and sat down. Presently Amy 
raised her eyelids, and slowly gazed round the chamber, 


| only lit by a small paraffin lamp, until her eyes rested 


on Mahala. Then she could not restrain a slight 
shucder. The Indian always inspired that indescrib- 
able feeling of dread. 

“Something has happened ? ” Amy said, after a few 
moments, observing a peculiar expression on the face 
of her attendant. 

“Nothing particular, missie,” replied the ayah, in a 
tone which belied her words. 

“You alarm me,” cried Amy, her heart beating vio- 
lently with the effects of sudden terror; “ pray, pray 
do not conceal anything from me! ” 

“J will not,” said Mahala, “if you think you have 
strength to bear it.” 

“Oh, yes—anything.” 

ile as a summer flower, her flushed cheek and 
twitching lips formed a significant commentary on her 
words. 

“ Listen, then,” said Mahala, watching intently the 
effect of what she was saying ; “ Edward told you that 
Reland Hernshaw was married to Gertrude Norman. 
You recollect ?” 

“ Recollect!” 

“ Yes, yes. I know what effect it had and still has 
upon you, andI blame myself more than I can tell 





you for not inquiring into the matter then, and ascer- 
taining the truth for you.” 

“He did not marry her?” then asked Amy, 
eagerly. 

“ You are riglt—he did not.” 

“But why shuuld Edward deceive me ? ” 

“ He deceived himself.” 

“Ah, he’ believed that what he said was true? 
Well, well? ‘Tell me more. You have news of 
Roland? I know you have. He is coming back?” 

“He may be,” said the ayah, * but he will never 
dare to show his face here again, His falsehood has 
been discovered, Sir Sydney knows the hollow pre- 
text on which he evaded his engagement to you, and 
cheated Gertrude out of her fortune.” 

Amy heard, and the colour died out of her cheek. 
Her breathing was thick and hard. 

“He did love me, Mahala!” she faltered, at 
length. 

“No. He never loved but one human being,” was 
the answer. 

“ And that was?” 

“ Himself.” 

“Ob, Mahala! You wrong him—indeed, you wrong 
him. I will never question his love for me,” said 
Amy. 

uA ny more than Gertrude did his marriage with her, 
till it turned out all a delusion.” i 

“ Spare me, Mahala! spare me!” implored the sick 
girl, “ Let me cherish the hope that he still loves 
me. Let me think that the wrong he has done 
Gertrude has been out of consideration for my happi- 
ness. IJtmay be wrong; but let me think that I am 
right. Ihave no stay or comfort in my life, but in 
that thought.” 

A dark cloud rested on theayah’sbrow. 

“ Deceive yourself if you must,” she said, bitterly , 
“but I don’t envy you your faith in the love of a man 
who makes a pretended marriage with your friend a 
pretext for discarding you.” 

With these bitter words, she quitted the room. 

But she had duly calculated the effect her communi- 
cation would have on the fragile girl. Like the 
prisoner of Chilon, who had “learned to love despair!” 
so Amy Robart had resigned herself to the idea of 
Roland’s marriage, consoling her heart with the idea 
that, however much circumstances had been against 
their union, he truly loved her. : 

Mahala had disturbed this equanimity of feeling. 

Her communication had awakened new hopes, and 
given birth to fresh fears, These racked her mind 
and drove sleep from her eyes. All night she lay 
tossing from side to side, and the morning found her 
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wan and feebie. and with a hectic spot burning in 
either cheek. As the day went on this intensified, 
and it was a significant fact that about five o'clock 
in the evening a celebrated p'ysician’s carriage drove 
up the winding paths leading to the principal entrance 
of the house, 

The physician remained about half-an-hour. 

When he left, Lady Agatha herself saw him to the 
door, and inquired, with the utmost anxiety, his 
op‘nion of her favourite daughter. 

“ Well,” said the placid physician—one of those who 
regard typhus fever and tooth-ache with equal indif- 
ference—" she is weak, but may rally. Should sup- 
pose that she is perturbed in mind—some affair of the 
affeetions,eh? Ah! Thought so. Well, we must 
do what we can to soothe and strengthen. By the way, 
it is not easy to account for the utter prostration. She 
has not taken anything ?” 

“ Taken anything ?” echoed her ladyship. 

“ Anything deleterious, you know? Anything in 
the way of a—drug?” 

“You mean—poison?” said Lady Agatha with 
horror, 

“ Well, well; don’t alarm yourself; but persons in 
a melancholy, morbid state of mind have had recourse 
to such things as a means of relief—purely as a means 
of relief, of course, before new.” 

“In this case,” said Lady Agatha, “such a thing is 
out of the question.” 

“Ah, I daresay. I daresay,” returned the eminent 
physician. It's as well to mention these things, you 
know.” 

With this, he entered his carriage and drove off. 

As he went, the dark form of Mahala rose from the 
shadows thrown by mingled honeysuckle, clematis and 
passion-flower about the porch, and there was a wicked 
gleam in her black eyes. 

“He suspects. He shall see her no more,” she 
said. 

From that day Amy Robart grew worse. They 
said that distress of mind was overpowering her weak 
body, and it might have been so. Mahala encouraged 
the idea, and should have known best, for she was 
always with her charge—scarcely left her, night or 
day, and was, Amy confessed, her only comfort. 

That the comfort administered by the ayah, was not 
of thé most wholesome description, was very clear. It 
consisted, almost entirely, of secret conversations 
about Roland Hernshaw, whom she extolled and 
deprecated by turn, the chief burden of her tale being 
that he had grossly deceived and betrayed poor Amy, 
for whom he had ceased to feign any affection, even 
before he found the pretext in his pretended marriage 
for abandoning her. 

Dr. Amphlett could have refuted all this; but the 
ayah was aware that he could do so, and therefore set 
her patient against seeing him, declaring that he had 
already played her false, and had been Roland's chief 
agent in his designs upon Gertrude. 


It is sad to watch the rapid decay of a young and | 
lovely being, formed to delight all eyes, and to be the | 
As one regrets the | 


sunshine of a peaceful home. 
tiower blighted in its opening prime, so does the heart 
bleed at the contemplation of a human blossom, not 
less pure and beautiful, withering upon its stem. 
Painfully rapid was the fading away of Amy Robart. 
A few days, even a few hours, seemed to have the 
effect of years upon her. Before the hoasehold had 
well come to regard her as an invalid, the whisper 
went from lip to lip that her danger was imminent— 
that she was dying. 

Her friends were sent for, among the rest Edward 
Bruce, who was horrified by the intelligence that Amy 
Robart was on the verge of the grave. 

Of course he hastened to the Towers, arriving there 
more like a maniac than a sane being. 

Prudence would have suggested his keeping away. 
But who thinks of prudence in sueha moment? Cer- 
tainly a young, ardent, impassioned lover is not very 
likely to do so. Doctors, it is said, are more often 
fatal than diseases. But friends have more to answer 
for than either. In moments of extreme mental and 
bodily prostration, what nature chiefly demands is— 
peace. And it is just at that crisis that a whole circle 
of weeping relatives, backed by a small army of lugu- 
brious friends, insist on paying their last respects,— 
often the last because their indiscreet affection over- 
whelms the sufferer and puts it out of his power to 
recover. 

But Edward Bruce did not give a theught to this. 

It would have been strange had he done so. 

He only felt that Amy was dying, and that, should 
she pass away without a word to soothe and comfort 
him in after years, it would be a source of eternal re- 
gret. 

When he at last reached the Towers, his ardour re- 
ceived a terrible shock. ‘The physicians—for, in spite 
of Mahala, three had that day been called in—had for- 
bidden the patient to be disturbed. Even without that 
injunction, Sir Sydney and Lady Agatha would 
uaturally have desived to spare their child the trial of 


| an interview which must, from the relative positions 
|of Amy and Edward, be severely trying. 
| point they were firm. 


On this 
Greatly as they loved and 
pitied the young man, they listened to his pleading in 
vain. He prayed, entreated, adjured them to grant 
him but a s:oment’s sight of Amy—to let him hear 
but one word from her lips. But they were obdurate. 

At length, what his pleading could not obtain, was 
spontaneously offered: Amy had expressed a strong 
wish to see him, and her wish was law. 

It was a sultry summer night. 

‘The large moon, whitening as it stole upward from 
the dank atmosphere, suffused the landscape in its 
softened radiance. 

Amy’s room was on the ground floor, and the 
French windows opened on to a-stone balcony, about 
which and even round the window itself, roses had 
been trained, and blossomed in luxurious profusion. 


chamber, he gave one glance toward the trellised win- 
dow—taking in the stone balcony, and beyond it, the 
grounds that seemed to be melting away into the 
misty moonlight—and then huffying to tlie couch on 
which Amy reclined, he fell on his knees and buried 





his face in the clothes. 

| ‘The girl's white, transparent hand stretched toward 
| his head and rested on the curling locks, which no art 
could bring into smoothness and order. 

hen the yeuth seized that hand, and reverently 
impressed a kiss upon it. . 

“ Edward,” said Amy, in so low a whisper that it 
startled him, there was so little life in it, “ I wanted to 
see you, to tell yon—to tell you——” 

The whisper died away into silence. Even that 
effort had been too much for Amy’s weakuess. 

“ Yes, darling,” Edward said, when she appeared to 
have recovered. 

“ To tell you,” she went on, “ that I am dying.” 

“No, Amy, not dying—not dying!” cried the im- 
petuous boy. 

“T cannot live, Edward,” she said, decisively; ‘I 
know that now quite well. My strength is going fast 
—so fast! But I couldn't die till I had seen you, and 
told you all that it is in my heart to say. Edward, 
you have loved me very truly—far, far too truly for 
your own happiness, and I am grateful; indeed, indeed 
am.” 

The thin hand clutched at Edward’s fingers in an 
emphatic grasp. 
| He could not speak. 
| But, Edward,” she went on, “though I have felt 
toward you like a sister, I could not feel toward you 
as you desired. I have tried. I have prayed to love 
| you as I leve—you must forgive me if I say, as I love 
him. ButI could not. It was not in my heart, and 
would not come there. It was very, very wicked of 
me, I know, not to feel as I ought to have felt; but I 
couldn’t do it, Edward; I couldn't doit. And yet I 
| did appreciate all your good and noble qualities so 
much, aye, so much more than I did Ais. And I was, 
and I am so grateful to you for all your love and 
kindness; and I felt that I must tell you this—and— 
and 4 

She broke off in sobs. 

It was a moment of inexpressible pain to both. 

What could Edward Brace say? What words of 
comfort could he offer to Amy in her dying hour ? 

“ Amy,” he said, at length, in a voice choked with 
tears, “ these words are very precious to me, because 
I know the feeling that has prompted them. But they 
were unnecessary. My heart had already helped mo 
to interpret yours. When I saw how you loved 
him, 1 knew that there was no place in your breast for 
any second love. I knew it and did not blame you. 
As for him ” 

There was an involuntary change in the voice. 
Amy noticed it, and a quivering touch of the hand 
warned Edward of the pain he inflicted. 

“ Well, well,” he said, “I will not speak if] of him.” 

“Not ill, No, Edward, you must not speak ill of 
him. Whatever his faults and his misfortunes, he has 
been ever good and kind and generous to me. It is 
not my love for him makes me say this—it is the 
truth. And, Edward, dear, as my oldest and best 
friend, I want you to believe this—you, above ail 
others.” 

“ And why, Amy?” he asked, in surprise. 

“ Vecause, when I am gone, they will all speak ill 
of him. They will call him an adventurer, and ‘a 
villain, and I know not what dreadful names. And 
then there will be no one to speak up for him, and to 
say how brave he was—how clever, how generous, 
how chivalric in bis nature. And I want you, when 
I am dead, to take my place, to stand up for him in 
my name, and say, ‘ Poor Amy knew him better than 
all the world beside, and she never doubted or blamed 
him, but loved him to the last!’ Will you do this 
| for me, Edward?” 

Again, what could the lad answer ? 
| In his heart there burned a fierce hatred and de- 
| testation of this man. LBver since his interview with 
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As Edward Bruce stole on tip-toe into the sick-'| 


| Carla he had chafed and fretted against the promise 
| he had given her, that he would use all his exertions 
to avert the just penalty of his crimes. And now, 
here was the idol of his heart urging, as her dying 
wish, that he would uphold the miscreant as a model 
of chivalric honour and deyotion ! 

“ But, Amy ” he ventured to say. 

Her large, tearful eyes turned op him with such a 
half-sorrowful, half-reproachful look that he fairly 
broke down. He could not pain’ her with another 
word of remonstrance. 

“ You will not dv if?” she sighed. 

“Yes—yes; I promise!” 

“Thank you, Edward. Oh, I do thank you for 
this, because it is so kind, and I shall die in peace, 
knowing that he will have some one to speak for 
him, and that you will be friends. And now, dear, 
there is one other thing I want to ask you, and then | 
shall be happy. Some day you will see Roland, He 
is coming back, and you will meet, and then I want 
you to tell him that you were with Amy when she 
died, and that her heart beat its Jast in perfect faith in 
his love—that she discredited all his slanderers, forgave 
him all lis faults, and that could she have died in his 
| arms, she would have passed away in perfect bliss. 
You will tell him this? ” 

“T will.” 

“Thank you, Edward, and—and God bless you!” 

With these words she sank back calmly upon her 
pillow. ‘ ? 

The momentary fire which excitement had kindled 
died out of her @yes. The hectic spot in her 
cheek. ‘The right hand which still rested on Edward's 
head was inert as a dead hand. @ 

Profound silence reigned in the chamber, broken 
only by the sobs of the young man, who buried his 
face in the counterpane, heart-sick and weary of his 
life. 

Kneeling there, he was conscious of the gusts of 
summer air that stole in, burdened with fragrance, 
and without the aid of his eyes his brain seemed to 
retain the picture of the open window, the rose- 
entwined, stone balcony, and the misty, leafy scenery 
beyond. 

But he had no means of perceiving what was hap- 
pening in that moonlit scene upon which the window 
looked. 

He did not see that a horseman entered the 
grounds, and, avoiding the broad carriage-drive, 
dashed across the smooth turf, careless of the stunted 
shrubs and half-concealed stamps which might, at 
any moment, bring the animal upon its kuees. 

He was not conscious that the horseman made 
direct for the window of the sick-room, as if with 
some previous knowledge of where it was situated, 
and dismounting adroitly, yet quietly, tethered his 
horse to a rose-bush, and making at once for the 
window, proceeded to clamber up the balcony. 

What startled Edward Bruce was the sudden rust- 
ling of the trellised roses, followed by a footstep in 
the chamber. ‘Then he sprang to his feet, but before 
he had time to interpose the stranger was at the bed- 
side, and Amy, as if inspired with supernatural life 
and strength, had uttered a feeble cry of surprise, 
had sprung up and thrown her arms about the in- 
truder’s neck. 

“Roland! ” she had exclaimed. 

And that was the last word she ever uttered upon 
earth. 

The abrupt appearance of her lover had proved tvo 
much for her delicate and overwrought frame, and 
after a faint gasp she realized the. dearest wish of her 
heart by dying in his arms, 

We will drop the curtain over the harrowing scene 
which followed when Roland, for ouce moved, for 
once melted into the semblance of humanity, bent 
horror-stricken over the corpse he clasped to his 
bosom; when Edward Bruce, white with anger, yet 
found himself curbed by the last wishes of Amy, 
and when Sir Syduey aud Lady Agatha, entering at- 
tended by Mahala, were struck dumb with horror ai 
the picture presented to their gaze, 








CHAPTER XLVL 
MAUALA’S DREAM OF LOVE. 
All night I lay in agony, 
Tu anguish dark and deep; 
My fevered eyes I dared not close, 
But stared aghast at sleep. 
Thomas Hood. 


Tur presence of Roland Hernshaw at the ‘lowers 
may be accountel for in a few words. 

By one of those lucky chances which were always 
attending this man, avd which he was accustomed 
| impiously to ascribe to some protecting power watch- 
| ing over the wicked, he contrived to give his pursuers 
the slip after that memorable journey into Russia. 
Without a moment’s delay he completely altered his 
course. Abandoning all his plans, seeing that they 
might be as familiar to his enemies as to himself, he 
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cut across the country by the least frequented routes, 
and so, in an incredibly short time, found himself iu 
England. 


The only man to whom he had communicated this | 


design was Dr. Amphlett, who, from the peculiar and 
retired nature of his house, might, he fancied, be able 
to give him a safe asylum. His letter was written 


and posted with extreme caution; but not with sufli- | 
cient for it to escape the agents of the Society, who, | 


as we know, at once placed themselves in communica- 
tion with Rodetick Bruce, calling on him to anticipate 
the arrival of the fugitive by such steps as he might 
deem necessary. 

Unconscious of this, the victim pursued his way, 
inwardly chuckling at the idea that once more, he had 
baffled those who were tlirsting for. his life, whereas 
in truth, his cleverness was only inducing them to 
have recourse to extra and more striugent measures. 

Ox arriving at the doctor’s, Roland’s first inquiry 
was as to the health of Amy Robart, and on his 
learning that her state was critical and her life des- 
paired of, he refused to pass an hour in his chosen 
place of sanctuary ; but set off at once on the best hack 
he could procure, and hardly drew rein till he had 
reached the ‘Towers. 

There, he had been warned, difficulties awaited 
him. 

His proceedings had not been of a nature to com- 
mend him to the favour of Sir Sydney and his lady, 
and it was pretty certain that if he applied for admis- 
sion it would be denied him. At all events, there was 
not the slightest chance of his finding his way to the 
sick chamber. 

His resolution therefore was speedily taken, and 
what he proposed to himself, we have seev, le suc- 
ceeded in accomplishing. 


Nothing but a genuine and almost idolatrous love | 


for Amy Robart could have induced him to take a step 
at once so daring and indiscreet 
already commented on this anomalous passion—this 


grain of gold in a mine of refuse—this “ one virtue,” | 


which redeemed, so far as anything could redeem, the 
man of a “ thousand crimes.” ; 

One of the inevitable consequences of his act was a 
stormy interview in the library of the ‘Towers—almost 
within hearing of the chamber of tle dead—in the 
course of which Sir Sydney boldly accused Roland as 
the murderer of his child, and urdered him from the 
louse. 

To Roland's astonishment Edward Brace, who was 
present, came to his rescue, andit was difficult to say 
whether the baronet or his unwelcome guest listened 
with most surprise to the words whicl: fell from the 
youth’s lips. Knowing his passion for Amy, both had 
expected to hear him overwhelm Roland with 
reproaches for his conduct from first to last. 

But then they had not heard the promise Edward 
had given to Carla; nor listened to the last wishes of 
the dead. 

In a voice, firm but for the emotion which sometimes 
choked it, the young man urged on the baronet the 
love which Roland had from the first felt for Amy, as 
well as inspired in her. He showed that the man, 
might have had difficulties to contend with of which 
they knew nothing, and had been pursued by enemics 
whose presence was unsuspected by others. He con- 
fessed himself unable to account for, or to approve of all 
his proceedings; but he fully acquitted him on the 
ground of his abrupt entrance into the sick chamber, 
though it had proved fatal to Amy, seeing that it was 
the only means left him of ever sceing or exchanging 
a word with the dying girl in this world. 

The agony which it cost Edward Bruce to utter 
these words, he alone could tell. ‘That they utterly 
failed in their effect, and that in spite of them the 
baronet ordered the intruder to quit the Towers did 
not surprise him. But the seuse of a duty performed, 
and a promise kept, was his reward, and it was very 
precious to him. 

As he quitted the house of mourning, Roland en- 
countered the young man, and could not resist the 
impulse to hold out his hand to him. 

Edward Bruce refused to take it. 

“What!” said Roland, “ you will not?” 

“ No ! ” 

“Excuse me,” said Roland, with his ready sneer, 


. but are you mad? Is this sort of thing the ‘ecstacy | 
of grief’ one readsof? One moment you go out of 


your way to advocate a man’s cause, the next you 
refuse his hand? ” 

“ My conduct is strange to you no doubt,” returned 
Edward coldly.;. “ but it may be accounted for on other 
grounds than those you.so kindly suggest. Unfor- 
tunately for herself and for allof us, Mr. Hernshaw, 
Amy Robart had an infatua—uno, in simple terms she 
loved you,” 

“T kuow it... And what then?” 

7 Wh y this, that with her last breath she charged 
me with the sacred duty of telling you this. She 


But we have | 


| “Oh, then it was to her wish that we were indebted ! 
for that charming specimen of oratory with which you | 

| just favoured us?” sneered the other. 

“Tt was not her wis!” said Edward, parrying the 


remark, “that I should extend to you the hand of 


friendship.” | 


| 
| 


And he would have passed on. 

But Roland had no mind to be thus thrust aside. 
“Stay, sir,” he said, “let there be no mistake as to 
| the footing on which we part. Is it that of friends or 

| enemies?” 

“You shall judge for yourself,” replied Edward, in 
a low but emphatic tone. 

“T shall judge?” 

“Yes. You have enemies.” 

Roland started. 

** Well, go on,” he said. 

“They are powerful and insidious.” 

“ Well?” 

“You have come here to escape their machinations : 
you have, in fact, only run your feet into the net.” 

“You know this?” 

“3 ae.” 

“ How?” 
| No matter. I do know it. At this moment I have 

it in my power to betray you into the hands of those 
who seek your blood, aud whose readiness to shed it 
you well know. I could do this; but I will not.” | 

“No?” 

“ T swear it by the memory of my dead love! ” cried | 

Edward, his eyes filling with tears as he spoke. 
| “is it by her wish that you act in this matter | 
| also?” asked Roland with surprise. 

“ No,” was Edward's reply. 

“Tudeed! Yet you still refuse me your hand? ” 

“TJ still refuse it.” 

“You have this dungerous knowledge—almost as 
dangerous to you possessing it as to me—yet you de- 
termine that we shall part enemies ? ” 

“If what I have doue places me in that position in 
your opinion—yes.” 

“Why, as to my opinion on the matter,” sneered 
Roland, “ that is neither here nor there. You refuse 
me your hand—is that a sign of friendship ? ” 

Edward shrugged his shoulders. 

“You know it is not. It means that we part as 
enemies. ‘l'ake care then, sir; no man ever willingly 
put himself in the position of being Roland Hern- 
| shaw’s enemy who did not live to regret it.” 

Edward Bruce bowed, and hurried away with as 
little appearance of hurry as he could command. | 
The part he had played was a very hard one. At 
that moment, when his heart was bleeding for poor 
Amy, it was no light trial of his patience to have to 
restrain the feelings which prompted him to crush’ 
the being who had destroyed her, and be questioned 
| how long he might be able to put the curb on his im- 
| petuous feelings. 











| On his part, Roland regarded the young man with 

| a savagely vindictive feeling. ‘I'le contempt implied | 
| in his refusal to give his hand cut him to the quick, | 
} aud he determined that at the very earliest oppor- 
| tunity he would retaliate upon him for it. 

It was in this state of mind that, on reaching the 
| spot on which he had left his horse, beside the rose- 
| tree, he encountered Mahala. 

The face of the ayah was radiant with happiness. 
Iler eyes glittered; her tecth bore their brightest 
polish, and even her skin glistened as if it had been 
lubricated with oil. 

“Oh, Master Roland!” she cried, clasping her 
hands ecstatically. 

“ You here ? ” was his cold response. 


| manded Roland. 





“ Yes, yes,” she replied, hurt, but determined not to 
show it; “ah, sir, poor Missy Amy gone! And 
Missy Gertrude is gone, too. What'll I do now? 
What'll I do?” 

“How the deuce should I know?” 
Roland, impatiently. 

“ You are not angry ?” asked Mahala, in an altered 
voice, “ you cannot be angry with poor Mahala, You 
must remember that night, when you petted me, and | 
fondled me, and put the riug on my finger, and asked 
me to wear it for your sake. I have doue so, Master 
Roland, whenever I dared, and see it is here; it 

' glitters in the light of your eyes.” 

She held up the diamond ring as she spoke. 

Roland looked at her a moment as if uncertain as to 
her meauing. ‘Then he snatched the ring from her 
fingers. 

“Are you a raving idiot?” he said. “Do you 
‘imagine for one moment that you have any claim on | 
|me? That there is anything between us beyond ser- 

vices performed and paid for?” 

“Oh, Master Roland! Not that way—don’t speak | 
to me that way!” pleaded the ayah; ‘‘don’t say there | 
is nothing between us! Nothing! Oh, yes, yes! a | 

| little, a very: little of feeling —of love ——” 
| “Love!” he Lurst out, catching up the word and | 


demanded 





of such monstrosity? J love you? 
feeling towards you but pity ? 
mad as a March hare! There, off with you—out of 
my way! Out of the way, I say 4] 

“The ring? Give me the ring,” 
clinging about his feet. 

“Take it!” evied Roland, fiercely snapping it in 
two and dashing it upon the ground, * and now—yget 
out!” : 

He raised his horsewhip, as if about to bring it down 


yo 


J lave any 
You must be mad— 


cried Mahala, 


}upon her shoulders—then spranz upon the restless 


animal that had well-nigh torn the ruse-tree from its 
roots, and plunged off into the night. 

Long, long after he was gone, Mahala still crouched 
in the dank grass where he had left her, utterly pros- 
trated. But her eyes glowed with a light that seemed 
kindling with momentarily increasing intensity, her 
bosom heaved spasmodically, aud at leugth she started 
up, erect as a dart. 

Then dashing one clenched hand upon her dark 
breast, she shrieked out: 

“T will bave revenge!” 

“Tt is in your own hands, woman,’ 
her elbow. 

She turned, with a shudder, and confronted the 
speaker, 


said a voice at 


CHAPTER XLVIL 
CAUGHT AT LAST. 
See how the trolden worm will turn, and how 
The most despised and loathsome thing becomes 
An iustrumeut of Fate. 

Ro.anp Hernsuaw returned to Doctor Amphlett’s 
in the grey dawn of morning. 

He was admitted by the living skeleton in the 
clothes of the dead giaut, who acted as porter to the 
estavlishinent, and was informed that the doctor was 
in the museum, and awaited him, 

It will be readily understood that the young man 
was in no mood for conversation, his heart being torn 
by a variety of conflicting emotious; but, Amphlett 
was not to be put off. 

If the truth must be told, he was sitting up in the 
mere hope that his guest might retura that night, 
and, to that end, had lit upa meerschaun of enormous 
proportions, in tle cheerful sembiauce of a death’s- 
head with ruby eyes, and provided himself with plenty 
of coffee, which he made by means of a Russian 
samovar, and drank out of Turkish cups without 
handles. 

On hearing the sound of voices iu the aute-rvom, 
the doctor sallied out, pipe in hand. 

“Come in, my friend, come in!” he said. 
lighted to see you back to-night! 
pened? Nothing serious, I hope!” 

“Robart’s daughter is dead,” said Noland, curtly, 
following his host into the museum. 

“Dead! You don’t say so! Why, how did that 
happen?” returned the doctor. 

“How does anything of that sort happen?” de- 
“She was weak and fragile enough 
in all conscience!” 

He said this in a tone of disparagement: pride 
dictated that tone. He would not have let a single 
being into participation with his sorrow; yet, at that 
very moment, he could have sat down and cried like a 
child. 

It seemed to him that, even as he spoke, he could 
feel the unshed tears lying at his heart. 

“She was weak,” said Amphlett, with a peculiar 
tone, as he pointed to a seat for his guest, aud resumed 
his armchair and pipe; “but not so weak, nur so 
fragile either, as that comes to.” 

“ You dou’t mean to say that there’s been anything 


* De- 
Eh! what's hap- 


wrong ?” asked Roland. 


“7 ?—oh no! Nordo [ mean to say that everything 
has been all right, for the matter of that, 1 don’t 
know, and can’t say.” 

“But who could have any interest in siortening 
Amy’s life ?’’ demanded Roland. 

* Who, indeed ?” exclaimed the doctor. 

Roland started to his feet. 

“You mean something,” he said; “your sneers 
and hints are not all unfounded. Come, what is it?” 

“T mean nothing, because I know nothing,” was the 
response. ‘ Sit down.” 

The guest obeyed, but it was with an ill grace. He 
was nervous aud fidgetty. He could not understand 
his companion, and he was obstinately bent on not 
explaining. 

Fora time they sat in silence, Roland as usual 
ligliting a cigar of extravagant price, while the doctor 


| puffed out rings and waves of smoke that threatened 


to obscure him altogether eventually. 
At length the doctor said, abruptly « 
“ Well, now, let’s to business.” 
“To bed, you mean,” sneered his companion. 
“No,” said the doctor, “it’s time tiat you andl 


gave me a further charge, with which I need not | stifling it in laughter. “Why, you ugly Hottentot should understand how we stand. I've been serving 
trouble you. Enough that { have already acted upon it.” | Venus, what imp of vanity ever moved you to dream | you, and you’ve been making use of me. I've run alb 
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the risk and up to this time you've got all the money. 
That's a satisfactory state of things so far as you are 
concerned; but I have a fancy that it may be im- 
proved. I think it may. Now to begin with—where 
is the cheque for the thousand pounds which you were 
to draw in my favour?” 

“Oh, that’s safe enough,” returned Roland sul- 
lenly. 

“ T daresay—but it might be safer,” said the doctor. 

“ Might it?” 

“Yes. It’s in your cheque-book at present. I 
should prefer its being handed over to my banker. 
Suppose you write it at once?” 

“ And if I did, what would be the value of it ? ” 

The doctor stared. 

“The value of it?” he muttered. 

“Yes. You don’t suppose that I’m fool enough to 
keep my money in banks in my own name? ” 

“Tn any of your names, you mean.” 

“ Well, in any of them, if you prefer it. I deposit 
my money in assumed names, and in foreign banks. It 
is easy enough for me to ideutify myself and to draw 
my own money out; but a cheque for a thousand 
pounds would be of no use to you. Unassisted you 
would never get the money.” 

“ Assist me, then,” said the doctor, naturally enough. 


“So I will,” replied Roland—* all in good time ; but | 


at present it’s as much as I can do to assist myself. 
Remember, I am lere a fugitive—a concealed man. 
Why, even my ride of to-night may cost me my 
lite!” 

“ Very true ; but you seem to forget that you throw 
on me the responsibility of concealing you, and of 
obeying your orders, while you think any time early 
euvugh for my reward.” 

Roland lit a fresh cigar; and did not even deign a 
reply. 

Perhaps, had he noticed the evil glance of the eyes 
which played like snakes under the doctor's shaggy 
brows, he would have displayed less indifference. 

“Come,” said Amphlett, after a time, “ let us com- 
promise this matter. I'm ready enough to serve you 
and it isn’t your money that I want. Still, the 
labourer is worthy of his hire, you know. Now, we've 
had a talk or two over that piece of parchment you 
once brought me.” 

Roland's face brightened. 

“ What of it ?.” he said. 

a You have promised it to me in your letter—that’s 
all.” 

“Have I? What do you want with it?” 

* Why, it’s uselexs to you, and it may remain so to 
me. But it’s a curiosity, and as I collect, I should 
like to have it for that reason alone. If I can make 
anything more of it, I promise you a fair share of all 
it may realize.” 

“That's business-iike and liberal,” sneered Roland, 
“and there is only one obstacle in the way of my 
meeting your views. I've parted with the parchment.” 

“ Parted with it! ” cried the doctor,.aghast. 

“ Yes,” returned the other, doggedly. 

“ Where is it, then?” cried his interrogator. 

“That's more than I can exactly say. It may 
be——” 

“ Where?” 

“ At the bottom of the Seine.” 

“The Thames of Paris?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ You don’t mean it? 
it be?” 

“In the possession of my wife, as she pleases to 
designate herself; an old friend of yours—Gertrude 
Norman.” 

“She has that paper? 
name is she?” 

“ The likeliest address I can give,” said the other, 
“is one of his imperial Majesty the Emperor of Russia’s 
prisons; which one, I must leave to your sagacity to 
tind out.” 

He rose, yawning. 

“Come,” he said, “that purple light through the 
shutter-cracks means morning. Show me some hole 
or corner in which I may crawl to sleep.” 

The doctor obeyed. 

He was no longer reluctant to part with his guest. 

Little as Roland suspected it, the conversation of the 
last few moments had been the crisis of his life. Doctor 
Amphlett had heard enough to enable him to make 
his arrangements, and he was eager to be alone, so 
that he might think, and plot, and manceuvre before 
the coming day. lt would be time enough then to 
worry his guest for further particulars. 

With studied politeness he bowed Roland to a small 
bedroom, so constructed in a hollow between two 
walls, that the house might have been searched with- 


But where—where else may 


And where in heaven's 


out its existence being discovered, and then, turning | 


the key upon him, returned to his pipe and coffee. 
“That decides all,” he said, resuming his seat; “this 
fellow without the parchment is as worthless as a 
squvezei temon. Unfortunate! Just as I had dis- 
pyvered the cuu..terpart too, and might have laid my 


finger upon the fortune! Well, there's nothing for 
it, but to sacrifice this man. Give him up, and let 
Wolff seize Protheroe’s fortune—all but the part indi- 
cated in this secret writing. That must be mine— 
mine—mine! ” 

It was broad daylight before the man had finished 
| his cogitations, and when it pleased him he carefully 
| put away his death’s-head meerschaum in a case fitting 
| it, and looking like the blackened skin of the skull. The 
| china-cups, each worth several guineas, lie also locked 

up in a velvet lined case. Then taking his hat and 
| stick he sallied forth, apparently as fresh and vigorous 
‘as if he had spent the night in sleep. 

The doctor was absent all that day. 

It was late when he returned, and then found Roland 
in a room adjoining his bedroom, in which he had re- 
mained a prisoner, since waking, about noon—afraid to 
venture forth, yet chafing like a caged tiger at the in- 
tolerable confinement, 

That night the conversation about the secret writing 
was resumed; and Roland warmed to the subject suf- 
ficiently to entrust the doctor with an outline of what 
we already know of his adventures at Paris, in Berlin 
and Vienna, down to the moment of his escape. Sewe 
facts he suppressed, particularly in regard to the 
nature of the Society, having a wholesome fear of it 
before his eyes. ‘That which seemed to interest the 
| doctor deeply, was the ride toward Moscow and the 

probable fate of Gertrude, 

“ Was it probable that she would be seized by the 
Society ?” he asked. 

** More likely by the government,” was the reply. 

“ But on what ground ?” 

“On some political charge,” was the reply, ‘she 
confessed to me having p«pers given her by one of the 
| members of the Society, which she had overlooked 
| delivering, and there is little doubt but they were of 

such a nature that, in the event of her treachery, she 
| would soon find herself the inmate of a Russian 
| prison.” 
| You don’t know that to which she would be most 
| likely to be taken ?” 
| “TI do not.” 
| There was clearly no more to be got from Hernshaw 
on that subject, and so it was suffered to drop. 
On the following day Dr. Amphlett was again 
absent for many hours. 
Of his proceedings on these days the only record is 
| preserved in a private diary, which he was accustomed 





to keep in cypher, and from which these passages, 


may be translated : 

* Tuesday.—Called at Mr. Walmesley Dyott’s offices. 
|Saw him. A long interview. Peter Wolff was sent 
| for. The old difficulty —his identity as Arnold 
| Roydon Protheroe’s nephew. Agreement drawn up 
| assigning me £2,000 on my succeeding in supplying 

that link. Dyott has, at my advice, communicated 
|with the authorities in Bohemia, respecting his 
| knowledge of Roland Hernshaw’s complicity in the 
deat of Protheroe and his robbery of the property, 
advising a prosecution. Mem.—Did not tell them the 
fact that Joanna speaks as to the remains of the body. 
That must be paid for.” 

‘* Wednesday.—Saw Mahala. She was very wretched 
and very vindictive. She has evidently been tampered 
with by some of the members of the Secret Society, 
and is as eager to denounce Roland as she was once 
eager to serve him. The fool has offended her on some 
crotchet—about her colour, I fancy. Refused to give 
any intelligence: got all I could. Found that she is 
in possession of important facts respecting Wolff's 
identity. Shall have them as well as her amulet. 
Then to get the counterpart, and all is well. On 
reaching home received an important communication 
from an unknown hand. That proves that they are 
already on the scent.” 

The next morning Dr. Amphlett breakfasted with 
Roland Hernshaw, 

The doctor’s manner was singularly strange and 
excited; but Hernshaw was too self-absorbed tu notice 
it. A dull cloud of melancholy seemed to rest upon his 
mind—a foreboding of some impending doom, 

Scarcely was the morning meal over, when the door 
of the apartment opened, and an individual entered, 
bowed and advanced, 

His head was bald, his eyes were without eyelids, 
his mouth was large, loose, and toethless. / 

At a glance, Roland recognized Monsieur Lenco. 

‘That individual walked straight up to his victim, 
and placing one hand upon his shoulder, while, with 
tle other, he pointed to half-a-dozen villanous look- 
ing wretches at the door, he said: 

“ Viadimir, Count Istrid—I arrest yeu.” 

“On what charge?” faltered Roland. 

“ That of the murder of Arnold Roydon Protheroe.” 

“Nonsense! We are in England: that took 
place 3 

“In Bohemia. Exactly. Dut in these matters 
nations are very obliging. ‘The order is countersigned 
by the English as well as signed by our government.” 

“You would like to see the paper, perhaps ?” said 














Dr. Amphlett, stepping forward and bowing withs 
malicious grin. 

“ T should like to know to whom I am indebted for 
this——- favour?” cried Roland, with clenched teeth, 

“To a variety of persons,” replied the doctor. “ It 
is invidious to mention names—but you may be 
familiar with that of Mahala.” 

“What! The ayah?” 

“Mahala the ayah. Your description is perfectly 
accurate.” 

(To be continued.) 





Mapame Racuev.—Madame Rachel, the enameller, 
must be doing a thriving business, for many of the 
ladies of the drawing-room, even the more juvenile 
demoiselles, had evidently called in art to add to the 
charmsof nature, and in some cases the colour has been 
laid on too thick. Even alabaster arms may be too 
white. 

Moortsa LeGenp or THE Ravens.—The Moors 
tell a story about the ravens. I heard it from Sir 


| John Drummond Hay, who enjoined me to make a 
| little tale of it. The Moors think that the ravens 


when first they come out of the eggs are white, and 
they relate, in a comical manner, how horrified the 


| paternal raven was when the young one crept out, 





and he perceived that it was white. “What is this?” 
cried the little raven’s father, inspecting narrowly his 
own black plumage; not a white feather was to be 
seen, and yet the young one was white! He then 
looked at the mother, but nota white feather was 
visible about her either; so he requested an explana- 
tion from her. “I do not understand it,” she said, 
“ but in a little time doubtless the right ones will come 
forth!” “I will fly away from here,” he cried, 
“away—away—away!” and he did fly away. The 
mother remained with the little one. The father was 
as angry as he could be, but after he had flown about 
for some time, he began to think: “ Perhaps I have 
not seen aright; I will go back and look again!” and 
he went back ; he found that the little white one had 
“So then it is not white?” he ex- 
claimed ; “ but still it cannot be called black; neither 
its mother nor I are of this colour.” And he flew 
away “gain. But once more he returned, and then 
the young one had turned blask. “ Only give time 
and the right will appear;” this is the moral, and the 
father stuck to it afterwards. Such is the stery of the 
ravens <=In Spain. By Hans Christian Andersen. 

Memory or Past Moments.—With what a beauti- 
ful garment memory clethes the human heart! How 
cluster and clamber the vines of childish intimacies 
around the monster trunk of the tree of mind! How 
beams the light of other days upon the soul! We 
look back, from the shadowy present to the shining 
past, and review with pleasure aye, enthusiam, the 
scenes of chilihood tiat were so fraught with heavenly 
joys. Yet, when we have passed from the present 
into the dim future, we shall then look back to the 
days and hours spent now, with thesame enthusiastic 
sentiment that we cherish now in regard to the days 
and hours spent in early youth and childhood. In 
truth, it is natural for us to be discontented with the 
reality of present existence, and to harbour in our 
minds, as the years roll on, memories of the past; but 
the memories we do cherish, are, happily, these of 
joyous events and feelings, while those of bitterness 
are usually forgotten. ‘This, in a great measure, 
accounts for the halo that é¥er so lumiuousiy seems 
to encircle the brow of past time, and peoples our 
minds with scenes and ideas borrowed from those, to 
us, seeming happy days. If grief, shame, and every 
little care were banished new, the present would seem 
more delightful than the memory of the past ; for, then, 
joy would be unalloyed by any antipode of. sorrow— 
would be brighter than the past, fer its events would 
not be so obscured by the dust of forgetfulness that is 
raised in the thorougfare of life, by the rolling whve!s 
of time. 

Bic Trees or Cattrernra.—* Let us first walk 
upon the big treestump. You see it perfectly smovth, 
sound, and level. Upon this stump, however in- 
credible it may seem, on the 4th of July, thirty-two 
persons were engaged in dancing four sets of coti'lions 
at one time, without suffering any inconvenience 
whatever, and besides these there were musicians and 
lookers-on. Across the solid wood of this stump. 5} 
feet from the ground (now the bark is removed, whicle 
was from 15 to 18 inches in thickness), measured 25 
feet, and with the bark 28 feet. ‘Think for a moment: 
the stump of a tree exceeding nine yards in diameter, 
and sound to the very centre! ‘This tree employed 
five men for twenty-two days in fel ing it—not chop- 
ping it down, but by boring it off with pump-augers. 
After the stem was fairly severed from the stump, the 
uprightness of the tree and breath of its base susta.ud 
it in its position. ‘To accomplisiithe feat of throwing 
it over, about two and a half days were spent in in- 
serting wedges and driving them in by‘the butts of 
trees, until at last the noble munerch of the forest way 
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forced to tremble and then to fall, after braving ‘the 
battle and the breeze’ of nearly three thousand years. 
This noble tree was 302 feet in height, and 96 feet in 
circumference at the ground.” Again be says:—“ A 
short distance from the above lies the prostrate and 
majestic body of the ‘Father of the Forest,’ the 
largest tree of the whole group, buried in the soil. 
The tree measured in circumference at the roots 110 
feet. It is 200 feet to the first branch. By the trees 
that were broken off when this tree bowed its proud 
head in its fall, it is estimated that when standing it 
could not be less than 435 feet in height; 300 feet 
from the roots, and where it was broken off by striking 
against another large tree, it is 18 feet in diameter.” 
—Hutching’s Scenes of Wonder and Curiosity in Cali- 
fornia. 





THE FATAL SECRET. 
_————— 
CHAPTER VIIL 
I had so fixed my heart upon her, 
That wheresoe'er I fix'd a scheme of life 
For time to come, she was my ouly joy, 
With which I used to sweeten future cares: 
I fancied pleasures—noue but one who loves, 
And douts as I did, can imagine like them. 
Otway. 

CrLAupE Fontarxe slept little that night. When he 
retired at a late hour his broken slumb-rs were haunted 
by weird visions, and in fancy the scene of the library 
was acted over repeatedly. He would start up with 
that familiar voice again rin:ing in his ears, and it 
required all the strength of his reason to convince 
himself that it was not the phantasy of a dream. 

If it had actually come to him again in the silence 
of the night, in the state in which his mind then was, 
the consequences might have been fatal indeed; but 
in the dreary quiet of the sleeping houseliold no 
sound was heard that he could not rationally account 
for. 

He arose with the firs? light of dawn, and walked 
several miles before the usual breakfast hour, but that 
meal he ordered to be served in the seclusion of his 
library, and with it came the note from Miss Carleton 
which he had desired Giles to send for on the previous 
bight. 

‘He had no appetite, and after drinking a cup of 
coffee, he dismissed the old servant, and broke the 
seal. He read the lines twice over, with a strange 
doubt as to their reality, for the quick realization of 
the assurance he believed he had supernaturally 
received seemed to stun his mind and deprive him of 
his usual clear rapidity of judgment. 

Miss Carleton had literally copied the paragraph 
from her friend's letter, making no comments of her 
own. It ran thus: 

“I have something very singular to tell you, in 
which that distingué Mr. Fontaine, whe called on us 
as a friend of yours when he was travelling, is 
deeply interested, though the story is so romantic as 
to be almost improbable. You know that my husband 
is a shipping merchant, and lately three passengers 
from Italy arrived in ene of his sailing vessels. They 
were a priest, a lady of middle age, and a girl ap- 
parently about seventeen. ‘I'hey all speak Buglish 
well, though with a sligit foreign accent. 

“Father Mercadi, the priest, brought with him a 
letter of introduction to Mr. Elmsly, in which the party 
were recommended to his kindness and hespitality : 
they were invited to our house, and have been with 
us since their arrival. 

“Now comes the romance of the affair. They have 
come to take measures to establish the claims of 
the young girl, Savella Fontaine, to her father’s for- 
tune. The elder lady is tie half-sister of her mother, 
who it seems was married privately to the brother of 
Ciaude Fentainue while in Italy many yearsago. He 
was murdered by a jealous rival, and the aunt has 
geared his posthumous c ild as her own. She has 
educated her niece carefully, and she seems a quiet 
Jady-like young person, though not particularly at- 
tractive, 

“TI natarally inquired why they had not before 
made known the claims of the heiress, and Senora 
Roselli stated that uutil very lately sie had been 
unable to obtain authentic inforaation as to wo 
were the two brothers, as they were only known to 
her family as young Englislimen of fortune, who 
came to Rome to attend the Easter festivals, 

“On the assassination of the younzer brother, 
‘Claude Fontaine left Rome almost in a state of dis- 
traction ; her sister lay prostrated by illness, and it 
was many weeks before she was in a condition to 
confess her to Henry and produce the certi- 
ficate which proved its validity. ‘I'he priest who 
accompanies them performed the ceremony, and he 
has brought with him the proof whic! authenticates it. 

“TI remember with interest the attractive child Mr. 
Fontaine had with him when he visited us; he 


‘told me that she was his adupted daugliter, and it , 





was his purpose to endow her with his whole fortune. 
The claims of the new heiress will compel him to 
divide the inheritance; but from all I hear, it is large 
enough to bear t:at, and give a handsome fortune to 
each one. But Isola, with her pro nise of beauty and 
sweetness, must have developed intoa far more worthy 
represeutative of his family than this girl ever can 
be; yet her shyness among strangers, who speak a 


language that is not perfectly familiar to her, probably | 


prevents her from appearing to as great ailvantage as 
she might under other circumstances. 

“Madame Roselli is still a handsome woman, who 
expresses herself well, and the priest speaks English 
as fluently as if it were his native tongue. A few 
davs since he was called into the country to visit an 
oid friend who was known to him in Italy, but on his 
return the whole party will set out for Fountains im- 
mediately.” 

The letter fell from Fontaine’s hands: it was true 
then; the warning had only been a prelude to the 
actual arrival of those who came to invade the privacy 
of bis home, and demand restitution of the rights of 
the niece of whose very existence he had not hitherto 
been aware. 

As the child of his brother, she was welcome to the 
fortune tat rightfully belonged to her, but of Senora 
Roselli, whom he well remembered, Fontaine thought 
with a shudder. To her counsels, to her perfidy, le 
owed the wretchedness of his life, and he felt as if the 
demon of his fate was swooping toward him in her per- 
son ; yet he dared not attempt to evade her. 

Senora Roselli must come—she would reign para- 
mount in his house through the dire power she 


possessed over him, for to her alone was kuown the | 


dark secret of his life, and le felt that she would yet 
abuse it to his own undoing. 

The tranquillity he had so striven to attain was for 
ever at av evnd; under the.goading of that turbulent 
and uncontrollable spirit, he would be crushed till the 
end came—and what must thatend be? He shrank 
back appalled, and pressed his cold hands upon his 
burning brow in irrepressible emotion. 

Would this ominous trio come upon him without 
warning ? Was it their purpose to take him by 


surprise, that they had not written to inform him of | 


their arrival in the country, and the object they had 
in view in coming ? 

For hours he paced the floor, but his perturbed 
thoughts were at last interrupted by the appear- 
ance of Giles, bearing a waiter ou which a letter was 
placed. It bore a foreign post-mark, and was ad- 
dressed iu a strange hand. 

Hastily dismissing the old man, Fontaine tore it 
open and read the following words: 

“Mr. Fonratne: Sir,—I address youin behalf of a 
young relative of your own, who has hitherto been 
prevented by circumstances from making known her 
existence to you. 

“ Till very lately the long-sought clue to the home 
and position of your deceased brother could not be 
gained, though it has been diligently sought for years, 
He left a daughter, who has been educated with the 
belief that she would yet be able to discover the abode 
of her father’s family, and claim the inheritance he 
left behind him. 
priest by whose aid the tie that bound tegether the 
parents of tis young girl was cemented. ‘I'he cer- 
tificate of the marriage is in my possession, and I 
have never ceased to take a warm interest in tle 
helpless child whose father perished by violence, and 
whose mother survived her birth but a few hours, 

“ Your niece has been educated to filla high station, 
and I myself have taught her the language of her 
father’s kindred. She will reflect no diseredit on the 
blood of the Fontaiues, proud as I am tol: it is. 

“I write this letter to inform you that she is now in 
this country, accompanied by Senora Roselli, the 
widowed sister of her unfortunate mother, and a few 
days, perhaps a few hours, after this reaches you, we 
shall be at Fountains. 

“ Hoping that we shall receive a hospitable wel- 
come from its owner, I am yours respectiully, 

“Pierro MERCADI.” 

Though Fontaine had never before suspected the 
marriage of his brother with Savella Savelli, on re- 
viewing the circumstances, nothing appeared to him 
more probable, and here was positive proof that it had 
taken place. ‘I'he priest who officiated and the certifi- 
cate were both forthcoming, and the young girl who 
was on her way to him was certainly Henry’s legiti- 
mate heiress. 

‘Then a new thought occurred to him, which caused 
his heart to tremble fur the future of bis adopted 
child. 

In his anxiety to offer such atonement as was pos- 
sible, he had annually expended in charity the income 
arising from his brotier’s portion of the paternal 
inheritance. His beneficent donations were secretly 
given, but, from the hour the property came into his 
possession, every shilling of it had Leen devoted 
to sume benevolent purpose. Tue aggregate now 


The writer of this is a humble | 


| amounted to so large a sum, that if the arrears were 
| demanded, his own estate must be almost absorbed 
by ne and little be left to portion his beloved 
sola, 
| Would Philip Vane still seek the dowerless girl who 
| had been won as the heiress of his wealth ? He re- 
| called her recent confession—remembered the worldly 
spirit of Vane's parents, aud slinddered. 
| If long life were granted to him, he could still en- 
| dow Isola with such a fortune as would make her a 
| desirable match even to the heir of Dunlora; but with 
}@ constitution broken by mental suffering—a dread 
| weight crushing him into t! e fearful night of insanity 
| —how could he pledge himself to do so much in the 
| uncertain future ? 
| He already felt the cold shadow of that woman's ap- 
| preaching presence beneath his roof, and he wonld 
| have given much to be able to provide a safe shelter 
| for his darling before she came to displace her, and en- 
| throne another in the heme she lad been taught to 
look onas her own. 

He must tell her—he must prepare her for the com- 
ing of those who might now at any moment arrive; 
and after a bitter struggle with himself, he rang, and 
ordered Giles to say to his young lady that he wished 
to speak with her in the lilnary. 

The old man returned almost immediately, and 
said: 

“The young mistress walked out an hour ago 
with Mr. Philip, sir.” 

Sc, Isola had obeved him, and Vane had availed 
himself of the first glimpse of encouragement to seek a 
| confirmation of his newly-awakened hopes. He waited 
in suspense till he heard them return, after telling 
| Giles that if Mr. Vane wished to speak with him, he 
would receive him. 

The old servant chuckled over this unexpected 
| order, and privately informed Aggy: 
| “That Master Claude was coming round again; 

that his last melancholy fit was going off already, 
and the time was coming when he'd stop getting so 
strange that he wouldn't speak to any one for days 
together.” 

| Giles placed himself on the watch for the return of 
the young people, and when he saw the glowing face 
of Philip as he came forward with the arm of Isola 
resting in his own, her hand lying confidingly in his, 
he readily comprehended what had taken place; 
and after diving into his wife’s dominions, to warn 
her of the probability of a wedding coming off soon 
in the old house, he regpectfully prescuted himself 
befere Philip, and inquired if he wished to see the 
master, 

Isola had left him, and he was walking to and fro on 
the lawn in a glow of triumphant bappiness. He 
paused, and spoke in his clear, musical tones, which 
now vibrated with excited feeling : 

“T am extremely anxious to speak with Mr. Fon- 
taine, Giles, but 1 am afraid he will refuse to re- 
ceive me. Go to him, you dear old fellow, and if 
you bring me back a favourable answer, I will give 
you half-a-crown,” 

The old man drew himself up with an air of of- 
| fended dignity. 

“Thank you, Mr. Philip, but the people about my 
| master’s house do not accept of gratuities. We get 
! enough from him, without receiving presents from the 
| gentlemen we wait on.” 

| Philip laughed, thrust back the coin he had drawn 
forth, and said: 

“Well, well—only get me permission to speak 
with Mr. Fontaine, and I shall be much indebted to 

ou.” 
/ Giles rapped on the door of the library, and when his 
master opened it, hé oracularly said: 

“Mr. Philip does want te see you, sir; and I 
expect he has something very particular to say tc 

‘ou. » 











“ Tell him to come to me, then.” 

In a few moments Vane entered the room, and 
grasping the hand of Fontaine with nervous ardour, 
plunged at once into what he had to say: 

“T have come to ask of you the happiness of my 
life, Mr. Fontaine. I adore Isela—I have ventured 


to tell her so, and she has referred me to you. Am I 
too presumptuous in hoping that our mutual affection 
will have your approval ? ” 

Fontaine seriously replied : 

“ My dear Philip, but yesterday I would have re- 
sponded yes with all my heart. but now I am com- 
| pelled to regret that you have so precipitately spoken 
on this subject with my daughter, Sit down, aud let 
me tell you what must be made known to you before 
we proceed a step further in this affair.” 

Philip theught that he alluded to the unknown 
origin of Isvla, and he quickly said: 

“Oh, sir, 1 love Isola with all my heart, and I can 
take her appearance and manners as guarantees of 
gentle birth. No one can look ov her and doubt that 
she is of good blood.” 

With slight stateliness Fontaine replied: 
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“Of course my adopted child, with her noble | judge me too hastily. I love Isola deeply, truly; if 
nature and graceful accomplishments, is the equal of | I were independent of my parents, I would make her 
the best; but I did not refer to that, Philip. It is| my own without delay; but they will never consent | 
something that the worldly estimate far more highly | to receive for mea portionless wife. I am miserable 
than even family. You, like others, have believed | enough at the destruction of the brightest dream that | 
that Isola is the heiress of my fortune. ‘Till very | ever a human heart cherished, without having your 
lately IL thonght so myself; but anew claimait has | displeasure added to the burden I must bear.” | 
arisen, of whose existen I was ignorant till within “ Your regrets will soon pass away, for your nature 
the few last hours.” is not one to cherish that which does not contribute | 
Philip listened in breathless amazement, and the | to your happiness; but to her what consolation can I | 
eager flush died out of his face as he faltered : offer for the loss of both lover and fortune at one | 
“ [—I do not understand you, Mr. Fontaine. You | stroke?” said Fontaine, bitterly. “If you had not 
have always spoker of Isola as your heiress, though | spoken of your love, the Llow would not have fallen | 
of course that has not influenced my choice.” so heavily as it must now do; but I was to blame for 
His evident perturbation did not please Fontaine, | that. [thought to save her from the mortifieations, 
and he coldly said : the possible unhappiness, that approach; I deemed 
“ L shall soon be able to judge as to that, Mr. Vane. | that your devotion might avert their heaviest weight ; 
Read this letter, which reached me only this morning, | but you have shown me your heart, and I pronounce 
and see how materially the prospects of Isola must be | it unworthy of her acceptance. It was better for her 
affected by its contents.” | to know this before she gave you the control of her 
Philip nervously grasped the paper, and ran his | fate than to discover it when too late. Good morn- 
eye over the lines it contained. He felt as if the floor | ing Mr. Vane; our interview is ended.” 
was receding beneath his feet, and so stunning was the Im an agony of feeling, which at that moment was 
blow that for a few moments he was in such a whirl | sincere, Philip implored: 
of feeing that he retained no power or thought of | ‘Do not deprive me of all hope, Mr. Fontaine. Let 
self-control, me try what can be done with my father and mother. 
Fontaine watched him keenly, and the bitter con- | They both regard Isola with sincere respect and affec- 
viction came to him that his heart's darling had found | tion, and they may be wrought on to listen to my 
no shelter from the approaching storm in this man’s | prayers. Oh, sir! I cannot—I caunot give up one I 
love. Ile sat quite silent, waiting for Vane to speak. | have loved so long and so dearly.” 
At last Philip slowly seid: Fontaine was touched by the earnestuess of this ap- 
“ This is indeed strange and unexpected news. If} peal, and the lofty diguity of his manner relaxed a 
this young girl is really your niece, why hag not her | little as he said: 
existence been before made known to you ? ” | “Make the effort if you desire it: but I hope | 
“'The reason is sufficiently explained in the letter | nothing from the result. Your father is a man of the | 
you hold in your hand, world, and although his resources seem to be ample, | 








Although | neVer before sus- | ple 
pected the marriage of my brother, since that letter | he evidently desires to increase them in every legiti- | 
came I have recalled many circumstances that confirm | mate manner. For that I cared not, so long as | be- | 
its probability. ‘lhe priest who accompanies my | lieved you sincere in your own attachment to Isola; | 
niece brings with him the proof of its legality. Iam | but, Philip, I cannot conceal from myself that you 
also well acquainted with Senora Roselli, who, it | have been weighed in the balance and found wanting. 
sects, adopted her sister's child, and reared her as her | I can read your soul now, and after the first bitterness 
own. Itis my purpose to receive this young lady as | of this disappointmert has passed away, you will even 
my brother's heiress, and at once trausfer to her the | be capable of congratulating yourself on your escape 
inheritance of | er father.” from a marriage that cannot elevate your own inte- 
“That will be bat just. But your own fortune is | rests. I believe that nature gave you many good im- 
yours to do with as you please ; Isola will have enough | pulses; but education and example have dune much 
to render her acceptable to my parents; for myself, 1 | toward perverting them.” 
trust I need searecly say that L would gladly make Phiiip listened to these words with varying colour, 
her my wife without a farthing; but you knuw how | and he haughtily replied: 
worldly my fati er is, and—and 4 “Since such is your opinion, sir, so freely expressed | 
ilis voice died away in an inaudible murmur, and | to me, perhaps it is best that we shall not be more in- 
} 





Foutaine pitilessly went on; he was resolute to probe | timately connected. I shall mourn #ver the rupture 
the depths of his soul, and see if real, pure love was | of the tie that binds me to Isola, but even that is 
the foundation of his desire to win his dariing. better than the endurance of contempt from him with | 
“TI must, in honour, say to you, Mr. Vane, that I} whom I should be so uearly connected through her, if 
have used the income arising from my brother's pro-| she became my wife. Good morning, Mr. Fontaine ; 
perty, it matters not how; it is all expended, and I| I came hither happy and hopeful; I leave wretched 
shall be liable for it to my niece. IL have saved little | and broken-hearted.” 
from my own annual revenue, for I can see little use Fontaine did not offer him his hand, and bowing 
in hoarding money when there are so many good uses | profoundly, Philip Vane went out, looking so different 
for it. Unless the term of my life is prolonged to a| from the radiant man that entered the library, that 
much later period than I dare hope for, [shall not be | Giles hastened to inform his wife “that no wedding 
able to cancel this debt without giving Fountains | was to come off after all, for the master had sent off 
to my niece as an equivalent. A few thousands are the young gentleman looking as if the world had come 
all L can reasonably hepe to save for the child of my | te an end for him.” 
adoption.” Isola saw the face of Philip as he came from her 
The colour faded from Philip's face as he listened to | father’s apartment, and she was heart<struck by its 
this exposé of Fontaine's actual position, aud the letter | expression. She had been pacing to and fro on the 
fell from his nerveless grasp. Why had he been so” lawn awaiting the termination of this momentous in- | 
precipitate as to commit himself irrevocably? A few | terview on which she fondly believed the happiness of | 
days of delay, and he would have been forewarned of | his life depended, and when he came forward pale, 
the precipice over which he hovered, and, without , despairing, she rushed impulsively toward him and 
compromising his honour, could have receded from the | exclaimed in breathless emotion : | 








position of a pretender to Isola’s hand, | “Oh Philip, what can have happened? Why—why 

Then her image arose before him in her young 
beauty, in her guileless trust, and he felt that it wenld | 
be bitter to give her up, though Lereft of fortuue. He 
spoke with genuine feeling: 

“This is a cruel blow, Mr. Fentaine. I am afraid 
it will shatter the dream of my young manhood into 
fragments, for my parents will never consent that I 
shall marry without fortune, You know them—their 
way ef life—their ideas of worldly prestige. I love | 
Isola as I shall never love any other woman; but I! 
fear—l1 sadly fear that—that all hope of—of our speedy 
union is at an end,” 

“Better speak the truth at once, Philip, and say 
that it is for ever ended,” said Fontaine, drearily. 
“Jf my child coukl have found a refuge in your dis- | claims on you—never!” 
interested affvetion, I would gladly bave given her to; “Then you have resigned them?” and the werds | 
yon; but | plainly see that the heiress was as much | seemed rather to be breathed than spoken, though the | 
sought as the woman, and when Isola comprehends | flashing eyes and curling lips expressed more scorn 
this, she will estimate your devotion at its true value. | than wounded affection. 

What has this day passed need not go beyond our-| “1 have not given up all hope, Isola, though a 
selves, and L wish you to understand that for the |) union between us is just now impossible.” 

future your attentions to Miss Foutaine cau be dis-| She spoke more finnly now. 

pensed with.” | If such is my father's decision, Mr. Vane, he must 

Ile arose, stern, cold, and haughty; but Philip | have good reasons for it, and I recall the pledge I gave 
sterted up and impulsively grasped his hand. you on conditions which, it seems, are vot to be ful- 

“Oh, sir—oh, Mr. Fontaiue, this is wo hard! filled.” 


do you wear such an expression as that ? ” 

“Ask him,” he hoarsely responded, pointing in the 
direction of the library. “ He has crushed every hope 
out of my heart. Oh Isola, you will not believe me | 
mercenary whatever may happen. I love you; I will 
always love you alone !—believe that, if it will console 
you, though fate may forbid our union.” 

She shrank away from him bewildered, 

“What can so have changed him? It was at his 
express command that I permitted you to address 
me.” 

“And yet he has—go to him, Isoia, let him tell yon 
himself what has happened. Yet, bnt for his hard 
and crucl words, L would never have resigned my 





You ; 


She was turning away, anxious to conceal from him 
the expression of anguish which she felt her face mus 
bear upon it, but Philip caught ber hand, and im. 
petuously carried it to his lips. 

“Your pride belies your true nature, Isola. If you 
have truly loved me, you cannot give me up at the 
command ef your guardian, If my parents give their 
consent, I will yet bear you off in triumph.” 

She released her hand from his grasp, and the 
colour slowly returned to her cheeks, as she firmly 
said : 

“T am devoted to my father above all earthly beings, 
What he desires me to do I would attempt, even if it 
broke my heart to doso. I shall give my hand to 
no lover who has not his full and unconditional ap. 
proval.” 

“And this you call love! ” exclaimed Philip, pas. 
sionately. ‘ You have never really cared for me. [ 
see it plainly enough now, for if you loved me you 
could not speak thus.” 

“ Philip,” she genily replied, “with me there are 
things too sacred to be tampered with, and the chief 
one is my entire devotion to Lim who has stood to me 
in the place of a father; so implicit is my faith in his 
goodness and just judgment, that I can never find it in 
my heart to dispute his authority, to rebel against his 
absolute control over my earthly destiny. Ido not deny 
the preference I have felt for you; but if he condemns 
it ‘tis pot without good cause, and when I have heard 
his reasons I shall feel bound to submit to them. Your 
heart will not break over this disappointment, and 
mine may suffer, but it knows how to endure. Good. 
bye, Philip! forget the words that between us 
so short a time since, and be as happy as I fancied [ 
might have made you.” 

She held out her trembling hand, which he graspod 
with such ardour as almost made her cry out; but sho 
crushed back the emotion that threatened to suffocate 
her, and saw him depart without uttering the cry to 
return that arose to her lips; for, heroio as was her 


| submission to the will of her guardian, Isola felt that 


in that moment she had resigned the first bright drean 


| of her opening life. 


Yet it was Philip's personal beauty that had fasci- 
nated her artist soul, more than the changeless love 
which endureth to the end. 

She had believed him devoted to her, and, flattered 
by his graceful attentions, she had been won to return 
his affection, in the delusive belief that the ontwari 
perfection of his form was the symbol of the lofty aud 
noble soul within. 

When once convinced that there was little corre- 
spondence between the physical and moral beauty, she 
would have strength to put aside her passing fancy; 
but now it was with deep anguish she saw him depart 


| in anger, perhaps never to return. 


She threw herself on a sofa, and, burying her face 
in the friendly pillow, a torrent of tears burst forth 
which somewhat relieved the tension around Ler 
heart. 





CHAPTER 1X. 
Oh, most adored, oh most regretted love! 
Oh, joys that never must again be mine! 
And thon, lost Hope, farewell! Mrs. Tighe. 

A HAND whose touch was familiar to her, was placed 
tenderly on Isula’s head, and lifting it, she saw l'on- 
taine regarding her with an expression of infinite 
sympathy, and compassion. She started up, threw 
herself upon his breast, aud exclaimed : 

“Oh father! why—why have you done this? Bat 
yesterday you bade me encourage Philip, and te-day 
you have sent him for ever from me.” 

“Come with me to the privacy of my library, and I 
will explain to you, Isola, what may appear iuconsis- 
tent in my conduct.” 

Fontaine almost carried the agitated girl across the 
lawn, and on gaining the library placed her in a large 
chair near tle open window, 

When she seemed more composed, he gravely 
spoke: 

* Pardon me, Isola, for I feel that I have been 
greatly to blame. Yesterday [ acted under a strange 
preseutiment that great clianges are about to take 
place in this family ; changes which must deeply in- 
fluence your happiness. I then believed that Philip 
Vane wassincere in his attachment te you, that he 
would sacritice much to gain you, and [ wished to 


| secure your future from every chance ; therefore, | 


spoke to youas | did.” 

He paused, and after taking a few troubled turns 
across the floor, he returned to ler side, and resumed, 
in a tone of even deeper pathos than before : 

“Tsola, my presentiment has assumed a tangible 
shape, aud Phitp has himself receded from the pro- 
posal he made in the belief that you were to vecume 
the heiress of my fortune. I do him tlie justice to be- 
lieve that he loves you, but when he learned that «'- 
cumstances have occurred which render it impossi!: 


for me to eudow you with my fortune, he showed me 
' 
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unmistakeably that the heiress was as much sought as 


the beloved one. I asserted your dignity by dismis- 
sing his pretensions at once.” ; 

While he spoke many changes of feeling swept 
over the expressive face of the young girl, She 
wiped away her téars, andthe glow of pride appeared 
upon her cheeks, as she replied : y 

“J believed Philip as noble and true as he is beauti- 
ful; but if he is what you assert, I will tear his image 
from my heart. Why should he have assumed that I 
should inherit your wealth? 1—the creature of your 
bounty—the lonely waif that must have per’shed but 
for your kindness! Qh, sir, believe that I have never 
aspired to tlat—that I have never expected more of 
your generosity than the home you have given me 
beneath your roof—the education which has placed 
the means of independence within my reach.” 

“TIT have myself given rise to these expectations, 
Isola, for 1 have nover concealed from my friends my 
intention to endow you with my fortune. Till this 
morning, I believed that I possessed the right to do 
80; but a strange revelation has been this day made 
to me, which takes from me the power to control the 
disposition of my estate.” 

“ T trust that no misfortune has happened to you, 
sir?” she apprehensively asked. “For myself, I can 
labour to attain independence, but you, so generous, 
so charitable to others, oh! I hope that nothing has 
occurred to take from you the control of your pro- 

” 

“It is like your generous nature, my child, to be 
more thoughtful for others than for yourself,” said 
Fontaine, with emotion. “ No, Isola, so long as I 
live, my property will be held in my own lauds, but 


at my death it must devolve on a new claimant, who | 


comes hither to assume the position I have always 
designed for you. My brother's danghter has come 
from Italy to claim the inheritance, and the long 
arrears she is entitled to claim must task my utmost 
ability to pay. Read this fragment from Mrs. Elmsly’s 
letter to Miss Carleton, and then the letter from the 
priest who’accompanies my niece, aud you will under- 
stand as much as I do myself.” 

Isola eagerly read them over, aud with brightening 
eyes exclaimed: 

“Oh, how happy you must be to hear of the exist- 
ence of this young lady, your brother’s daughter! Of 
course, she must be mistress here, but I shall still be 
your own child. I can still show you how tender and 
faithful is my gratitude for all your goodness to me. 
Ihave never aspired to the position of your heiress ; 
aever have dreamed that you wished the poor un- 
known child your benevolence rescued from destitution 
to be considered as such. ‘l'hus you see that I have 
lost nothing but a heart that has proved faithless in 
the hour ef trial; I shall suffer from learning this, but 
it is better known now than later.” S 

Fontaine was deeply affected. He drew her silently 
to his breast, while he muttered a mental prayer for 
the reward of her disinterested faithfuluess to Lim- 
elf. 

When he released her, he said, in an agitated 
tone: 

“The first place in my heart will always be yours, 
my sweet consolation, for what you have been to me 
heaven alone can know. Your home will still be with 
me—your privileges those of a daughter of the house, 
even if my niece is installed as its future mistcess. 1 
shall still be able to provide for you as becomes the 
trainiug you have received, so do not speak of earn- 
ing your own. living, for no such thiug will be ue- 
cessary.” 

“Thank you, dear father! From your hands I am 
willing to receive everything, as I have hitherto doue; 
and the consciousness that 1 am important to you will 
suffice for my happiness. You shall see. no shalow 
on my brow—no repininy over the loss of a faitiless 
heart. I will show you that I have strength to conquer 
an unworthy prepossession. Now let us speak of your 
niece. Tell me of those early days iu Ituly—of your 
lost brother,” 

An expression of intense pain swept over Fontaine's 
face, and he mournfully said: ; 

“ Ask ne not to refer to that portion of my life, 
Isola. As to its living memento, 1 dread beneath my 
roof the presence of the young girl whois coming. As 
the daughter «f my unfortunate brothe:, Henry, I will 
be strietly just to her; but I would lave given muel: if 
she had remained in the land of her birth, and only 
called ou me for te restitution of her fortune. But 
she is coming hither; she brings with her a woman 
of imperious temper, who will seek to sway ail 
around her, But Senora Roselli shall have no power 
over you, my love, I will protect you frum her at all 
hazards,” 

Isola listened in surprise, 

“Asa stranger here, this lady will scarcely attempt 
to interfere with the management of your family. I 
think I can pretect myself from her encroachments if 
she attempts to make them, Ihave more spirit and 
independence than you give me credit fur, father. Iam 


sure that I shall love your niece, and I hope that I 
shall be able to win a place in her heart.” 

“If she is a worthy representative of her family, 
| that will be an easy task, Isola. You must think 
/no more of Philip than you cau help, my dear; 
for I declare to you, on the faith of an honourable 
man, that Iam convinced he is unworthy of a single 
regret.” 

Her lips slightly quivered, but she repressed the 
convulsive sigh that arose from her heart, and hurried 
to herown room to weep a few tears, which were 
soon indignantly dashed away. Conscious that em- 
ployment was the best remedy for the sadness that 
oppressed her, she set herself resolutely to work to 
prepare for the reception of the straugers, who might 
arrive at any moment. 

The house was spacious and every portion of it ap- 
propriately furnished. Isola walked through the bed- 
rooms, and selected those she thought most suitable 
for the accommodation of the new guests. A chamber 
adjoining her own, which commanded a fine view 
from the windows, she destined for the heiress: and 
on the opposite side of the hall were two others, one 
of which she assigned to Senora Roselli, and the other 
to the priest. The latter she did not suppose would 
become a permauent resident at Fountains, as after 
placing his protég’e under the protection of her uncle, 
he would probably wish to return to his native land. 

While Isola was thus employed, Aggy came up with 
a bewildered expression, aud that ashen colour over- 
spreading her face which indicates deep and painful 
emotion. When she saw her young lady, she broke 
into a wailing cry, and said: 

“Oh! that ever I should live to see this weary day. 
A new mistress—a foreigner—is coming to the old 
| place! Mr, Claude told me and my husband; and the 
| joy of my heart has to make way for this stranger, 
| who knows nothing about our ways, and whe won't 

care for the servants any more than they can tend and 
| wait on her, Oh dear, oh, dear!” 
| Isola softly said: 

“This young lady is your master’s niece, Aggy. 
She is cf the old Fontaine blood of which you so often 
boast. Do not judge her harshly before you have 
seen her, and [ am sure she will be untrue to her race 
if she is not kind in her nature.” 

And you can talk in praise of her, you blessed angel! 
for you are one, if the blessed Master ever allowed one 
to come down to this earth. Young mistress, you've 
been raised with us, aud you understand us, but this 
new mistress is from foreign parts; they're good for 
nothing, and I never saw any of those jabbering 
people that cared for anybody but themselves. She'll 
be hard on us—I know she will, for I feel it in my 
bones.” 








At another time Isola could have smiled at this 
quaint expression, but now her heart was too full of 
its recent sorrow to indulge in even the semblance of 
mirth, She said everything to the old woman that 
could reconcile her to tie course affairs had taken, and | 
| Aggy gradually took a more cheerful view of the 

future, With resiguation to the will of heaven she 
| said; 

“ Maybe it'll be all for the best, my lady, and Provi- 
dence knows what to send to us all. I haven’t been a 
church member all these years without finding out 
that I’ve no right to set up my will against his. 
He'll do the best for us all, little as we deserveit. But 
the new mistress needn't expect me to think as much 
of her as I do of you; and if that lady that’s coming 
with her tries to exercise authority over me, 1 shall 
just let her know tiat one mistress about te house is 
enough, and you have been tat since you was a little 
creature.” 

“My good Aggy,” remonstrated Isola, “ you have 
too much respect for yourself to step out of your | 
place to be rude to a stranger. Leave me to take care | 
of myself; 1 am suve that [ can get along smvotily 
with these strangers, if I am left to pursue my own 
course.” 

* | believe you, dear; and the old woman is a born 
natural to talk so fool-like. Nobody can be cross to such 
a sweet-spoken angel as you are. 1 promise you that 
l'll do my best to please them, and try and hold my | 
unruly tongue; but they mustn't try me too far, for if 
the spirit is willing the flesh is weak. Come now, | 
what were you looking in these rooms ?” } 

“T was making a selection for our new friends, | 
and looking around to see that everything is in | 
order.” 

“ T can answer for that, Miss Isola, for I look after | 
everything myself every day. Yquug girls are uncertain 
creatures, but my graud-dauglter is about as good as 
the best, at least about here.” 

“Yes, she makes me an excellent waiting-maid; | 
L have no fault to fiud with her.” 

“And you wouldn't speak it, if you had, I do hope | 
that Master Claude will at least let the child still | 

wait on you, for it would break her heart to leave you 
| for any one else.” 
| At the suggestion of such a possibility. the heart of | 








Isola painfully contracted, for she had formed a strong 
attachment to the young girl, who had been her con- 
stant attendant since she came to Fountains. She 
quickly said: 

“‘Have no apprehensions on that score, Aggy. 
My father will do all that is right, you may be 
sure.” 

“IT hope so; but my experience of most folks 
is, that they are very uncertain—not but Master 
Claude is an exception to the common role. 1 know 
he’s a good man: but he looked very strange when 
he came to tell me about these new people, and I 
sometimes think that something’s working here,” 
placing her hand on her forehead, “that ain't quite 
right. None of the Fontaines was ever out of their 
minds, as I know of; but if sucha thing is ever to 
happeu at all, there must be a beginning somewhere in 
the family, you know.” 

Isola felt as if a sudden blow had been dealt upon 
her heart: the strange melancholy of her guardian, 
his periodical seclusion from all society, had sometimes 
awakened the same fear. She remembered overhearing 
two ladies talking of him, and one inquired of the 
other if there was any hereditary tendency to insanity 
in the Fontaine family, at the same time expressing 
her opinion that Foutaine’s peculiarities would some 
day assume the form of mania. 

She knew that Aggy was an acute observer, and she 
asked. with a faltering voice: 

“Why should you suppose that such a calamity 
will ever fall on so good a man as my father? He 
has had much to sadden his life that I do not under- 
stand, but he isa true Curistian, Aggy, and I trust 
that God will continue to bless him with health both 
of body and miud.” 

“I pray for the same, miss, and I hope that our 
prayers will be answered: that is all we can do, and 
now that I have brought the tears in your pretty eyes 
with my gabbling talk, I had better get back to my 
work and make the house ready for the reception of 
these strangers.” 

When she was again left alone, Isola sat down and 
fell into a painful reverie. She had never indulged 
the expectation of becoming Mr. Fontaine’s heiress, 
and in truth she was too young and too ignorant of 
the value of wealth to understand the change made in 
her own position by the adveut of his niece. But she 
instinctively dreaded the changes about to be made, 
on account of her protector. His will was law to the 
whole household, and there were times she kuew when 
company or loud voices were oppressive to him. She 
had accustomed herself to watch his moods, and at 
such seasons to remove from him everything that 
could annoy him, but in the new order of things 
about to arise how could she hope to accomplish 
this ? 

Isola began dimly to realize that she must submit 
te become a cypher in the house which belonged by 
inheritance to Savella Fontaine, and possibly she 
might even be regarded as an interloper. She en- 
deavoured to drive these unwelcome thoughts away, 
but they would intrude again aud again, and Philip 
mingled painfully in the drama her faucy was pictur- 
ing forth. 

If Fontaine juded him accurately—if the wealth 
with which he had supposed she would be endowed, 
had been his chief attraction toward her, would he 
not readily trausfer his allegiance to the one who 
came to claim it ? 

In vain did Isola repeat to herself that in that con- 
tingency she should despise Philip too much to regret 
his loss; she knew that it would be bitter pain to her 
to see him as devoted to another as he had lately been 
to her, and if Vane could have seen her pale face, ler 
languid eyes, from which she would not permit the 
tears to fall, that were recoiling on her severely-tried 
heart, he would have believed his own assertion— 
that he should yet bear her off in spite of Fontaine's 
opposition. 

Isola did not again see her guardian on that day. 
When he came in from his walk, Fontaine retired at 
once to his apartment and remained strictly secluded 
through the remainder of the day. 

Tsola was glid of this, for her head and her heart 
ached in unison, and when Fanny Berkeley rode over 
to Fountains late in the eveniug, she was half-tempted 
te refuse to receive her. Jut as Fauny was a privi- 
leged person in that house, Isola could not well evade 
the interview, to which she scarcely felt equal. 

Ou hearing of the indisposition of her friend, Fanny 
sprang upstairs aud burst into the room in a glow of 
excitement. 

“T have but a moment to stay, Isola, for I came 
over under the escort of a groom, and grandpa told 
me to be sure to come back before dark. What is the 
matter with you? Your face is flushed, and I do be- 
lieve you have a fever.” 

“Oh, no, noting so serious as that. My head only 
aches badly; I shall be quite well to-morrow; in fact, 


| Imust be well to dv the honours to the strangers we 


are expecting.” 
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“That is news to me indeed. Who are coming, 
and where do they come from ?” 

“You have not heard, then? I thought perhaps 
cousin Carrie had told you. My father has received a 
letter informing him that a niece, who was born in 
Italy, is now on her way to him, accompanied by her 
aunt and the priest who married her parents. We 
shal! look for them «very hour till they arrive.” 

Fanny looked astounded; she dropped into a chair 
beside the bed on which Isola reclined, and asked: 

“Why, where on earth has she kept herself all this 
time that her uncle knew nothing about her? for 
if he had, he would have brought her here before 
now.” 

It seems that her father was privately married to 
her mother, who died a few days after her birth— 
Henry Fontaine, you know, was murdered, but I can- 
not explain how it occurred.” 

“And you? Oh! Isvula this will be a severe trial 
for you, I am afraid,” 

“No, my dear Fanny. I have never calculated on 
inheriting Mr. Fontaine's fortune, and I shall be glad 
to have a companion of my uwa age who, I hope, will 
permit me to love her.” 

Fanny impulsively grasped her hand. 

“You dear Isola! you are the best and most disin- 
terested girl I ever saw. But there’s one good thing: 
Mr. Fontaine won't permit any one to impose on you, 
for he loves you too much for that.” 

“T am not afraid of that, Fanny. My headache was 
not caused by appreieusions for my future, I assure 
you. Blessed with the affection of my dear father, I 
can always be hanpy.” 

Fanny bent over and kissed her forehead; then, 
after a few moments’ silence, she asked: 

“ What will Philip say to this change?” 


wisdom of this world; but I should like to know what | 
is to ome of me in his absence? Here am La, 
young lady without a sinzle beau, and my only legiti- 
mate slave about to run off to the wilds of Russia, 
thought when George left college I should have him 
to wait on and escort me everywhere. ‘Heigho! I 
am afraid I shall be reduced to flirt with Philip now 
you have thrown him off; only I am afraid he will 
desert me for the new heiress.” 

‘The expression of pain that flitted over the ex- 
pressive face of Isola warned the giddy girl that she 
had wounded her friend, and she tenderly said : 

“Forgive me, Isola. I was thoughtless; but the 
possibility may prove a reality, and ‘forewarned is 
forearmed,’ you know. I must go new; the sun is 
getting very low, and I shall have to scamper back at 
the top of Dashaway’s speed, to be home in time to | 
escape a reproof. I shall come to see the Italian girl | 
as soon as I hear she has made her appearance. My! | 
won't this be news to carry home! ” 

Bidding her friend a hurried adieu, Fanny dashed | 
out, mounted her spirited steed, and rode rapidly 
away in the direction of the Vale, followed by her | 





groom. 

As the shadows of night gathered round the old 
house, Fontaine vaguely thought of the strange inci- 
dent of the previous night, and wondered if it would 
again be repeated. His nervous system had received 
a shock which still vibrated painfully, and the gather- 
ing darkness became oppressive to him. He stood 
beside the open window and in his heart adored the 
stars that gleamed from the deep tlue concave 
above, for he was one to whom nature in all her aspects 
is beautiful, and full of beneficent power. 

After a piercing glance over the silent lawn, Fon- 
taine turned toward the table, and lighting the lamp, | 





She saw the ple shadow that crept over Isola’s 
face, and was quick to interpret it; but she was too | 
delicate to speak turther on the subject. 

Isola rallied all her strength and tirmly said: 

“Mr. Vane is alreaiy aware of it. He saw my 
father this morning, aund—and he will never be mere 
to me than he now is.” 

Fanny burst forth indignantly : 

“What! did Puilip Vane dare to show that his late | 
devotion to you was inst:gated by mercenary motives ? 
He evidently wished to marry you, Isola, and last 
evening I thought you showed that you liked him 
better than one who is werth a dozen of such men. | 
Oh, me! wuatain I saying! I could bite my tongue 
for letting out poor George's disappointment.” 

“There is no harm dune, my dear Fanny. Your 
brother has made no secret of his attachment to me. | 
He knows that I have a great regard for him; but, | 
now, I thiuk I shall never marry at all. I will devote 
my life to my dear father, who may need me in the 
future. Let us not speak further of this; but do not 
judze poor Philip too harshly, for I believe that he 
really loves me.” 

“ Love!” repeated Fanny, in a tone of intense scorn. 
“No, Isola, Philip's feelings do not deserve that 
sacred name. He cares more for his own precious self 
than for all the vest of the human family, yourself in- 
cluded. Doubtless he spoke of the opposition of his | 
parents now you are no longer an heiress; but fond | 
of money as Mr. aud Mrs. Vane are, they are not one | 
iota behind their son in that respect. ‘I'iere! 





I have | 
spoken my honest thoughts, Isula, and if Philip’s fas- 
cinations aud beauty have touched your heart, I ad- 
vise you to rid yourself of their glamour as soon as 
possible. You see tuat lam wise enough in my own 
conceit to offer counsel to you, madcap as I am con- 
sidered.” 

Isola faintly smiled. 

“And very good counsel it is, Fanny. I shall | 


implicitly follow it, since it coincides with my own | 


judgment.” 

“That is lucky, for I have remarked that people 
never take advice that does not tally with their own 
feelings.” 

Fanny then asked innumerable questions concern- 
ing the strangers who were coming, and after learn- 
ing all that could be told, she said: 

“TI came over to bring you a piece of news; but 
the catastrophe about to happen drove it all out of 
my head, important as itis to me, George is guing 
away almost immediately. Ile has accepted the posi- 
tion ef attache to the embassy to Russia, and he 
will gv to Washington in a few days. ‘l'o cousole me 
for parting from him, he promises to write back 
everything that can interest me, and to bring back 
to me any quantity of Russian furs. But I duo hate 
to see him go, and now | shall regret it more than 
ever.” 

“I cannot see why, Fanny,” said Isola, with 
awakened iuterest. * It will be a great advantage to 
your brother to travel, and have admittance into a 
brilliant and polished court like that of the Czar. 
Congratulate George for me, aud tell him I think he 


took up a book in the hope that in its pages he could | 
bury the unquiet thoughts that filled his breast. He | 
had just begun to comprehend the words his eyes ran 


| ever, when a musical clock whieh stood upon the 


mantel struck the hour, and then played a chime 
whose solemn chords had often soothed him in his hour 
of melancholy. He listened to the sounds as they | 
faded away upon the evening air, aud forgot the | 
volume he held. | 

Silence, only broken by the singing of the myriads 
of summer insects without, fell upon the room; tiis 
was startlingly interrupted by a sigh which seemea to ' 
be breathed into his very ear, and the voice that 
had addressed him on the previous evening, agaiu 
spoke: 

“Claude, my brother, you now know that I was 
near you last night; that I spoke the truth, for you 
have received its confirmation.” 

Fontaine started forward, clutched at the empty 
air, and in an agony of doubt and anguish, ex- 
claimed : 

“ Henry, if it is indeed yourself, give me some pal- 
pable evidence of your presence. Let me see, let me. 
touch you, that I may know that 1 am not the victim | 
of a delusion.” 

“I am here beside you, Claude, but the power is 
not miue to reveal myself to you in a more tangible 
manner. The time may come when I shall be per- 
mitted to become visitle to you. Watch and wait; 
for now my child is coming hither, I shall often linger 
near her, and watch over both her and you.” 

‘The listener shuddered, and wildly exclaimed : 

“Oh, God! what have I done to merit such a visi- 
tation as this?” 

There was a long pause, and then the answer to his 
appeal came in a voice which i to be receding 
in the distance. 

“1am going, Claude: but look to it. that you keep 
your plighted word. My daughter shall be undis- 
puted mistress here: she mist have all.” 

The voice seemed lost in infinity, and for hours 
Claude Fontaine sat gazing on vacancy, conscious of 
a terrible weight pressing on heart and brain, yet in- 
capable of shaking it off. Henceforth he was to be-| 
come the slave of a phantom; his acts to be watched, 
his conduct controlled by its dictates! Better far to 
die at once, and the fearful thought of self-destruction 
came to him. He had already borne as muck as he 
believed humanity could endure, then why should he 
continue to drag out an existence that was hence- 
forth to be made even more intolerable to him than it 
| had hitherty been ? 

He arose, took out a case of pistols, and curiously 
examined the locks ;—one flash, and he was free! 

Free? 

How could the suicide know that? Into what 
demon hands might not his enfranchised spirit fall 
after escaping from its earthly tenement ? 

Fontaine be:ieved iu the immortality of the soul, 
and he knew tiat his was ssained with a crime which 





| Her pl Pp 
| they were kept, and falling on his knees prayed for 





he feared was inexpiable. 
What then would he gain by rushing into the 
presence of his awful Judze to be cast into outer 





bas acted wisely.” 
“Well, yes, perhaps he has, according to the 


darkness as the punishment for tis own death and 
| the guilt whicu nung heavily upon his couscience. 





Then Isola rose before him, alone, helpless, possibly 
homeless, and he thrust the dire temptation from him, 
d the w , locked the drawer in which 





pardon with a penitent heart. 
(To be continued.) 
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White a student in the city of Berlin, whither I 
had gone to finish my education, I became acquaiuted 
with a fellow student, by the name of Jules Lang- 
heim. 

Jules Langheim was worthy of the friendship I gave 





| him—the love I felt for him. He was a noble fellow 


—open, candid, high-spirited, and generous to a fault 
—in every respect the very soul of truth and honour, 
How I loved him, even from the first! and how that 
love grew by what it fed upon, till at length it seemed 
as if his existence was necessary to mine—as if the 
world would be a blank without him! 

At that time we were both young and ambitious, 
the great world was before us, we had influential 
friends and high expectations, and many a bright 
dream of our supposed golden future did we pursue 
together, till in fancy we stood on the very summit of 
fame and happiness. Alas aud alas! that it was ouly 
a dream! 

One evening, on returning from the opera, whither 
I had gone alone—an unusual thing, my friend being 
pre-engaged for a party at whist—I found him slowly 
walking up and down the room, looking very pale, 
and evidently more disturbed in mind than he wished 
to have appear. 

“ My dear friend, what is the matter? ” was my first 
eager question. . 

“I fear I have some unpleasant news for you,” he 
said, turning and throwing himself iuto a large arm- 
chair. “Upon my honour, Frederick Delorme,” he 
continued, as I stood half-aghast with evil expecta- 
tion—my soul, as it were, by a kind of presentimeut, 
grasping the future with a shudder—“ deeply as [ re- 
gret what has occurred and is about to hagipen, | feel 
it more on your account than my own.” — | 

“Speak, Jules!” I cried; “* what is it ?” 

“ Over the card-table to-night J had an altercation 
with Adolph Bergner; and one word led to another, 
till at last, ina moment of unguarded passion, | ave 
him the lie direct.” 

“Well?” 

“His friend has called upon me since, and F have 
referred him to you. I did not know what hour 
you would return, but requested him to drop in at 
half-past eleven. It now wants five minutes of tle 
time.” 

Gracious heaven, Jules, you must not fight!” L 
exclaimed. 

‘“* Sow, as a man of honour, can I avoid it? ” 

“Can the matter not be settled by mutual friends?” 

“I fear not. He accused me of cheatin, aud [ 
called him a liar. Until his charze is withdrawa, 
mine must hold good; and I am much mistaken, if 
he is the man to permit a reconciliation by any such 
means.” 

“But notwithstanding this, my dear friend, you 

must not fight!” 1 persisted. “Think how mucl» 
more you stake than he. He is a mere adventurer, in 
one sense, with nothing to lose but his life; while 
you have character and high hopes, which will be 
blasted by this one act, even siiould you escape with 
life. You know our late college regulations will 
expel you, and the criminal law will have you at its 
mercy!” 
“Still, what am I to do, my best of friends?” said 
Langheim, with a trouble’ look. “If I decline 
fight, I shall be branded as a coward, and never more 
be able to hold up my head among my comrades aud 
fellow students.” 

“Itisa hard case!” I groaned; “either horn of 
the dilemma is bad enough, heaven knows; but still, 
let the result be what it will, I must insist tuat you do 
not give your adversary a meeting. If merely your 
life ‘was at stake, Jules, much as I love you, I wou'd 
not counsel as I do; but to see your reputation 
blasted, at the very outset of your bright career, woul 
break my heart. No, no, my friend, there must be 10 
meeting !—you must summon up all your mor 
courage and refuse to go out!” 

Jules Langheim started up, and with et cheeks, 


knitted brows, and clenched hands, rapiily paced up: 


and down the room, some eight or ten times. ‘Then 
hastily seating himself at his writing desk, he seized # 
pen, dashed off a few lines, and folded, sealed ant 
superscribed the note. , 

* There, Fred, you have your wish—grante:l to you 
only, of all meu on earth. 1 shall not be disgraced by 
a duel—there will be no hostile meeting betweer 
Berguer and myself. When his friend calls, xiv’ him 
that note as your answer, and with that your part 1 


i the affair will cease. 
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“1 grasped his hand, aud with tears in my eyes’ 
a my noble friend! courage! It is a great 
sacrifice for you to yield this point to me, I know; but 
I truxt you will be rewarded as you deserve!” 

He turned away in grvat agitation, and at the same | 
moment there came a tap at the door. 

“It is Sweitzen—Bergner’s friend!” he said. “I 
will go out.” | 

He seized his hat, wrung my hand with a nervous 
gripe, and passed the secoud in the doorway, with a 
slight salutation. 

With Sweitzen my business soon ended. I handed 
him the note for Bergner, and told him the decision 
of Langheim would be found in that. He replied 
that such a proceeding was irregular. I rejoined 
that I had nothing further tosay or do in the matter ; 
and the interview abruptly closed. 

After Sweitzen had gone, I anxiously looked for 
the return of my friend. One, two, three hours 
passed, and still he did not come. I remained up all’ 
night, in anxious hope; but he did not return. — Per- | 
haps I should meet him at the morning prayers! But, | 
no—to my great distress, he was not among the 
assembled. students. I made many eager iuquiries, | 
but no one had seen him. 

I took a long walk through the e'ty, to cool my | 
fevered brain, aud was returning to my room, an | 
hour or so later, when some one hurried up behind | 
and tapped me on the shoulder. I turned and con- | 
fronted a stranger, in the plain garb of a nt.” | 

“ Beg your honour’s pardon!” he said; “ but might | 
your honour be a student in the college yon?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Perhaps your honour might tell me, then, how | 
quickest | can find a gentleman named Frederick | 
Delorme ?” 

“It is my name?” I exclaimed, feeling my | 
blood take a fresh ap at the hope of hearing from | 
Jules. | 

“It's curious,” 1 tu ‘ned the countryman, beginning 
to unbutten his cuxt, “that I should have run 
after the very gentleman I wauted, to ask him where 
he might be. Ha! ha! ha! Well, your honour 





must know that, at daylight this morning, just as 

I was coming out of my house, a gentleman rid up 

on a panting horse, and, handing me a letter and 

tev thalers, made me swear to deliver it before 

night: and, thinking it must be something conse- 

quential, I ran in, snatched a piece of bread, and here 
” 


“Well—well! The letter! the letter!” cried I. 

“Yes, your honour, here it be,” returned the man, 
thrusting his hand into his bosom and bringing it 
forth. 

T seized it, recognized the writing, tore it open, and 
read the following with feelings better imagined thin 
described : 

“ October 11, 4 o'clock, a.m.” 

“My Dear Frienp,—Forgive me for paining your 
noble heart! for having for once concealed from you 
my real design! In declining to fight my adversary, I 
felt that honour demanded from me a proposition re- 
quiring at least as great a risk of life, if not of reputa- 
tion. You remember you said you would permit the 
risk of life, providing character were not involved. I 
acted on this, and wrote Bergner I would not fight 
him, but would decide by lot which of the two should 
putan end to hisown existence. I followed his 
friend to his lodgings, and we speedily agreed upon 
the terms. We drew lots, and it was my misfortune 
tobe doomed. According to the compact, I am to die 
to-day, before sunset, in the village of Neufchatel, | 
thirty miles from the capital. You will probably find 
my body at the on!y inn the place contains. Do not 
mourn too much for me, my best of friends! may God 
help you and forgive me! . Itis fate, you see1 I have— 
made the best disposition I could, in the short time al- 
lowed me, of the property I possess; you will find my 
testament at the notary’s. ‘lime_presses me, I write | 
in haste, with a burning brain. You knownny feelings 
toward you, and why attempt the weak expression of 
words? I will only add, God bless you! God bless | 
youever! Farewell! Your dying friend, 

“Jutes LANGUEI™.” 

On reading this, I was so shocked, so overpowered, 
So stupefied, that for some minutes I could not act. | 
My brain swam, and the letters before me seemed to | 
take the colour of blood. I roused myself at length, | 
with the hope of being yet in time to save my friend, 
and darted off like a madman, leaving the country- 
man staring after me. 1 hurried to the proper au- 
thorities, and got permission to use the government 
post-horses. Ina few minxtes more I was on the 
road to Neufchatel, the postilion urgirg the gallant 
beasts forward at the extreme speed allowed by law. 
Had the rate even been a mile a minute, I should save 
fancied it the snail’s pace, s» eager was I to reach | 
forward and snatch my friend from the jaws of death. 
But our speed was not a mile a minute—scarcely 
one in five—and hours dragged on, that seemed 80 | 





many ages, before my straining eyes beheld a small 
cluster of houses, that the postilion declared was 
Neufchatel. 

“ On, for the love of God!” I cried; “straight to 
the inn.” 

Fatal miscalculation! In my terrible anxiety to 
reach Neufchatel before my friend should put an end 
to himself, I overlooked the fact that, if living, my , 
arrival, in suc’s a public manner, would attract his | 
attention, and hasten him to the commission of the 
deed, since it was not his desire to have it prevented. , 
Had this occurred to me on the route, I should have | 
entered the village in a very different manner, and 
perhaps my friend might have been living now. 

On reaching the inn, with a thundering clatter, that 
drew the whole village out to look at us, I leaped to 
the ground, seized the astonished landlord, and de- 
manded to know if there was a stranger from Berlin 
under his roof. 

“ Yes,” he answered, quickly, catching some of my 
excitement; “a haudsome young mau—a thief, or 
robber, may be—or a 

“ Quick—quick!” I interrupted; “show -me to his 





room.” 

We rushed away together. I espied an axe, and 
seized it as I passed. On arriving at the room door, 
and finding it fast, I shouted : 

“ Jules, for the love of God, do nothing rash! It is 
I—your friend—Delorme: come to my arms and be 
saved,” 

“ Frederick, farewell! ” cried a tremulous voice in 
reply; and at the same moment I heard the sharp 
report of a pistol. 

With one biow of the axe I split down the door, 
and rushed in. There lay my friend, in the last 
quiver of life—a ghastly spectacle—shot through the 
temples! 

Alas and alas! poor Jules Langheim! He was the 
victim of mistaken honour. He went early to his 
eternal account, and left many friends to mourn his 
loss; and one, at least, to weep for him through the 
long years of a since unhappy life. E. B. 





ISLA GRANDE 
yee 2 
CHAPTER XIX. 


THE CHASE, 


Tur piratical schooner was indeed there. 

She was moving, under easy sail, in the wake o 
the silver-ship, and only a few lengths distant 
There was no light on her deck, no signs of her crew 
and not the slightest sound came from her. Still as 
death, and barely outlined against the lowering sky, 
she looked more like a spectre than a substantial ves- 
sel. 

An involuntary cry of anguish came from Ruy. 

“ Yola is there,” he said, in answer to the count’s 
inquiring glance. “If we fight, we rain death upon 
her. If we run, we leave her to her fate.” 

The count understood this horrible anguish, and 
pressed the hand of the young pilot in silence, ata 
loss hew to console him. 

“It’s risky business, count, to carry sail with such 


a sky,” said Captain Romero; “ but we must try it. | 


We have not had a fair trial of speed with the 
schooner, and it is possible that we may beat her.” 

The count nodded assent, but in a way which 
showed that he had no hopes of escaping the schooner 
in that manner. Captain Romero proceeded to carry 
out his proposition, aud in a few moments the galleon 
was in full flight, under the fury of the rising temp:st. 

“Let’s see how the movement is answered, Don 
Ruy,” said the count. “ We will watch the schooner.” 

Giass in hand, Count Regla went aft, stationing 
himself near the wheel, and bestowed a leng and 
earnest scrutiny upon the enemy. He saw no signs 
of life about her, beard nothing, but he knew from 
the increased bulk of her canvas, as a whole, that 
additional sails had been set, and he was not surprised 
to see her maintain her exact distance from the; 
chase. 

“ She’s well handled, Don Ruy,” he finally ejaculated, 
with a glance at the sky. “We may as well save our 
spars and sails; we shall not outsail her.” 

Captain Romero approached at this moment, and | 
this conviction was shared by him. 

‘The darkness which now had come over the scene | 
would have been terrific on land, but the agitation of 
the waters left on their surface a phosphorescent ¢lare, 
than which nothing more ghastly can be imagined. 
In this weird glow toiled the galleon, pressed down on 
her side by the strength of the continually increasing 
wind, under the immense cloud of canvas she 
carried, 

“ The fact is, count,” said Captain Romero, with 
some Litterness, “the schooner can keep us in sight 
easily enough, owing to our size. I am going to 
change our course, but I hardly hope to avoid the 
eyes fixed upon us.” 


‘ 





He suddenly changed his course, reducing his sails 
so as to present the narrowest possible surface to the 
pursuer, in the hope of creeping out of her gaze; but 
the galleon was hardly settled in her new course when 
it was seen that the schooner had made a correspond- 
ing ehange, and was coming on as silently and grimly 
as ever, 

“ He sees us! ” said the count, quietly. 

And now there was a sudden gust along the sea, 
which threw up the caps of the waves in a white 
foam, and impelled the galleon through the water at 
a speed that was terrible. 

The blackness of t.e sky increased, its face being 
covered with serried masses of jagged and fiercely- 
rushing clouds; but still that phosphorescent glow 
lighted up the abysses in which struggled the pur- 
suer and the pursued, and presented the ghastly out- 
lines of each vessel to the watchers on the other. 

“We shall have to shorten sail, captain,” said 
Count Reyla, after a thoug!:tful pause. “ Make all 
secure against the coming blast, and then return to 
me.” 

While these movements were in progress, Ruy 
scarcely lifted his eyes from the outlines of the pur- 
suer. The thought that Yola was in the hands of the 
pirate seemed to paralyze his whole being. 

“Could we not fight the pirate, Count Regla?” he 
asked, with a choking sensation at his heart. 

“ Yes, we might,” was the reply, ‘but fighting is 
our last resort. ‘I'he schooner carries twice as many 
men as we do, is easily managed, presents a small 
mark, and can ran wher she pleases. We shall, 
fizht, of course, when it comes to that, but it is clear 
that every advantage is on the side of the pirate.” 

“And even if we should gain a victory,” said 
Ruy, “we could not rescue Yola. If rendered 
desperate, our terrible enemy would not scruple to 
kifi her.” 

‘The count endeavoured to mitigate the harrowing 
reflections of our hero, but what could he say? There 
was no possibility of ignoring either the peril of Yola 
or that of the galleon. Captain Romero svon returned, 
reporting that he had prepared against the gale, as 
Well as an attack, and that it only remained to see 
which of the two vessels would best weather the 
storm. 

In an agony of grief, which we will not attempt to 
describe, Ruy paced up and down the deck, watching 
the pursuer. 

“One thing is certain,” said Captain Romero to the 
count, “the pirate cannot come alongside in this 
tempest.” 

“And another thing,” answered Count Regla, “he 
will not be likely to open fire upon us, and so run the 
risk of sending us to the bottom. He knows that we 
are loaded with silver,” he added, ‘and he will not 
imperil it if he can help it.” 

With the-increased fury of the gale, Captain Romero 
was called forward by a snbordinate, and the count 
conversed a few moments with Ruy. For a moment 
the attention of all concerned was distracted from the 
pursuer, and when tie glances of the count and his 
friends were again bent in the direction where she 
had last been seen, she was gone. 

“Ts it possible?” said Count Regla, bringing his 
glass to his eye. 

As surprising as the fact seemed, a long scrutiny 


.confirmed it; the dim outlines of the schooner were 


no longer visible. 

Aguin there was a lull in the tempest, as if the 
winds were weary, or as if they were gathering 
strength for a wilder display of their fury; an 
ominous hush, and the galleon rolled and pitched 
heavily upon the huge billows the storm had already 
ealled into being. 

And now that the waves no longer broke in sheets 
of foam against one anther, the ghastly light emitted 
in their fury was withheld, and a darkness like that of 
Erebus came down around the vessel, and hung upon 
the waters, and gave to the roar of the sea its full 
horrors. 

“ When we are done with this lull,” observed Cap- 
tain Remero, “ we shall see trouble. There it is,” he 
added, almost in a shout, pointing to the northward. 
“ Dios mio! Itis upon us!” 

As he spoke, a stream of the hurricane, in one of 
its wild evolutions and gyrations, came down upon 
the water with a sharp rush and roar, and tore along 
its surface, not a hundred yards from the galleon, 
upon which it seemed to be directed by some evil 
genius of the wind. A wall of white foam was lifted 
high in the air at the base of this wind-column, and 
the next instant it burst around the silver-ship, the 
wind and sea blonded together in a rushing mist, and 
beating her down upon her sid, with the roars and 
wails of ten thousand furies 

“We must go before it,” said Captain Remero to 
his employer.“ Now is our time!” 

ile took advantage of a moment in which the stream 
of hurricane seemed to turn on itself, and eased off the 
galleon before it. The next instant the wind-column 
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took her in its encircling pressure, and she was borne | 
| with that terrific spectacle driving on before them, the 
From the midst of this abyss of darkness, a light | 


away helplessly where it willed. 


the screams of Yola still ringing in their ears, and 


observers could hear nothing and think of nothing but 


suddenly flashed upon the gaze of the watchers, from a | the terrific cry with which the pirate chief had left 


point about a mile to the windward. 
“A vessel evidently,” said Count Regla, “ but can 
it be that of ourenemy? Would he show a light?” 
Before an answer could be given to the question, 
a second light was seen beside the first, and it was 
noticed that they both had a swisging motion, like 
that of a couple of lanterns suspeuded in the shrouds 
of a vessel, 
“She nears us!” said Ruy. 
enemy, and he must be conscious of our presence!” 


| ship, and the cries of Yola ceased to be 
“Tt must be our being borne below. 


them: “ Adieu til the morning—then we meet! ” 





CHAPTER xX 
THE PREY. 
Tae schooner swept past the prow of the silver- 
heard, she 


The lights were removed from the pirate’s rigging, 


Half-a-dozen additional lights sprang up around and extinguished, and the darkness that succeeded 
the first two, revealing the two masts of a schooner, seemed all the more terrible by contrast with the re- 


and it was then clear that the lights were aboard the 
pirate, and that she was coming. 

With the approach of the lights seen from the 
galleon, the watchers began to trace the outlines 
of the ropes and cordage among which they were 
hanging. Other lights were joined to them, with 
powerful retlectors placed behind, until the entire deck 
and rigging of the pirate-sclooner wore a vivid glare. 
On she came, with sails all closely furled, with only 
one man visible, and he at the helm. 

“My God! she is coming directly for us!” cried 
Captain Remero. “Will she seek to board us or to 
run us down? ™ 

The gale seemed setting into a fierce stream 


of wind, in which the two vessels were being | 


driven helplessly over the sea, It licked up every 
piece of canvas that was not closely fastened, and 
twisted off the topmasts of the galleon in their long 
plunges, as if they had been pipe-stems. 

And now the voice of tle ship's carpenter fell coldly 
upon every ear—with the report that the galleon had 
sprung a leak; but he was unheeded. 

The winds and the waves seemed to combine 
against the galleon, tie first striving with her rig- 
ging and the last with her hull. At one moment 
she appeared to be hurled almost out of the water, on 
the crest of a mad billow, and the next she was 
plunged down into a black gulf of waters, as though 
she would never more rise. 


The schooner was so near that her every rope | 


and spar under the lights which had been flashed 


in her rigging, were revealed with glaring distinct- | 


ness. She showed no sail in the wind, no broken 


spar, no sound of excitement or confusion; but pre- | 


served the same silence and grimness which she had 
before shown. 





Another moment, and the commander | 
of the schooner was seen, in the glare of the lights, to | 
come out of the cabin and advance to the bulwarks | 


cent illumination. 

For a few moments the dread visitant was visible, 
driving away to the leeward, and then the spectral 
outlines of her hull and spars faded out from the view 
of the watchers. 

“Thank heaven!” exclaimed the Countess of Regla, 
who had remained at her husband's side, despite the 
tempest. ‘She's gone! ” 

‘The gale now being at its height, its roar was such 
that she was obliged to speak in a high key, and place 
her lips close to the count's ear. 

“Gone?” the latter repeated. “She has gone, 
only to comeagain. She will certainly be with us in 
the morning, as threatened. Meanwhile, she will not 
for one moment lose sight of us. She can see us 
without being seen—she’s so small, so bare!” 

“But she’s scudding before the wind, light as a 
feather, and gaining on us——” 

“ She will not go far,” interrupted the count. “She 
knows that we are clumsy, and must continue this 
course comparatively helpless. Nay, with such a craft, 
manned by such a numerous crew, the Bloodhound 
cap sail around us a dozen times before morning. No, 
no, he will not lose sight of us!” 

“ Then there’s no hope of our escape ? ” 

“None. That terrible being does not deceive him- 
self. Just so certainly as that poor girl is in his hands, 
just so certainly will he have our silver—our lives! 
{ foresee what his course will be in respect to our 
capture, and am sick at heart!” 

The countess sighed, wiping her tear-wet face. 
She had been terribly moved. 

“Poor Yola!” she said. “Our young pilot is 
greatl y to be pitied. What a blow her captivity is to 
him!” 

“ Yes, it’s horrible. We must do what we can to 
console him!” 


They advanced towards Ruy, who had not once 


- 


amidships, with a figure under his arm. A covering | spoken since the voice of Callocarras died away on his 


fell from a huge laxtern, which had been lashed to the | hearing. 


He remained clinging to the bulwarks, 


foreshrouds, and a broad glare of light desgended upon | deathly pale, and completely crushed in spirit by the 


him and his weird-looking vessel. 
And now that the scluoner was so near, so clearly 


seen, she seemed to advance upon the galleon with a | 


speed that was supernatural. ‘I'he eyes of all aboard 
the silver-ship were fixed upon her, and the hush of 
expectancy kept every tongue silent, 
the wicked-looking craft, under bare poles, and 
with the water rolling up in a wall of foam before her 
prow, and roaring and hissing under the fury with 
which her light hull was driven through the waves— 
on, with her lights glaring, and with that silent figure 
clasped to the breast of its commander. 

“Oh, my God!” cried Ruy, leaping upon the bul- 
warks of the galleon, as the girl in the pirate’s arms 
strove with hin, raised her head, and sent a piercing 
cry over the waters, “it is Yola!” 

There was no time to say more. 

Clasping her form in his grim embrace, as if making 
her a protecting shield, the pirate chief leaped into the 
shrouds, under the glaring lantern, and fixed his gaze 
upon the helpless galleon. His huge form seemed to 
expand to giant size, as he shook his clenched hands 
toward it, and a hollow laugh broke from his lips, On 
he came, rushing along the wake of the galleon, and 
only turning aside sufficiently to admit of passing in 
safety. On he came, with mocking gestures and tri- 
umphant laughter, mingled with the cries of his cap- 
tive, and in another instant he was borne alongside of 
his intended prey—so near that they could see the 
gleaming of his savage eyes and hear his chuckles of 
delight as he shouted: 

“Well met, Ruy Leol' Well met, Count Regla! 
I have the lovely Yola here, and shall soon have those 
millions of silver! Mine! all mine! I swear it, or 
my blood shall mingle with the waters beneath us! 
Adieu till the morning—then we meet!” 

And then the schooner swept ahead of the silver- 
ship, and « general cry of excitement, grief, and 
horror arose from tl. galleon'’s decks, Unheeded 


were the cries of the cas, enter, who was still dancing 
about and erying that tie vessel was sinking; for- 
gotten were the wild billows and the howling blasts 
still sweeping the sea; and forgotten were the millions 


of treasure in the hold of the duomed ship. 





On came | 





For, with | 


| full realization of Yola’s peril and misery. Senor Leol 


had joined him, endeavouring to comfort him, but had 
not been able toinspire him with any hopes respecting 
the captive. The truth was, Ruy’s clear perceptions 
had already told him the same sad story which had 
come to the count’s understanding—that there was no 
present help for her! 

“Our hearts bleed for you, Don Ruy,” said the 
countess, pressing his hand, “There’s no mistake, I 
suppose—the captive is really your betrothed ? ” 

Ruy replied affirmatively, and a pause succeeded, 
partly owing to the difficulty of conversing in such a 
howling tempest. 


Captain Romero had comprehended the report of | 


the carpenter, and gone away with him. 

“There is a matter, Don Ruy,” said the count, 
after a thoughtful pause, “ that we shall discuss with 
you when an opportunity offers. The more we see of 
you the more we are drawn to you. For certain 
reasons we have been struck by your appearance and 
conduct, and your very name is a tie. But we will 
not now intrude upon your grief. Suffice it to say 
that we are your friends, and that we will stand by 
you to the last moment. Ah! see there!” 

The schooner was again visible, lying too, a little 
off the course of the galleon, and apparently waiting 
for her to pass. In fact, the instant the silver-ship 
had again taken the lead, the pirate fell off before the 
wind, under a fragment of sail, which looked like a 
dusky wing, and again followed her prey, thus making 
a complete circuit around her. 

“A vulture does not circle around its prey more 
surely,” said the countess. “ You said truly, guerido 
mio—the eye of the enemy is upon us.” 

They continued watching the schooner until she 
had again passed near the galleon, and was fading out 
of sight ahead of her, and then Captain Romero re- 
appeared to report on the leak. 

“The ship is strained a little forward, count,” he 
declared. “and I found that she has taken in some 
water, but the leak can be kept under by a moderate 
use of the pumps, I doubt not, and may be effectually 
stopped at daylight, when the gale has abated.” 

He added that he had put working parties at the 











pumps, and was now intending to make another effor 
to give the pirate the slip in the darkness. 

“Very well, captain,” responded the count. “Do 
what you think best. We will leave you in full pos. 
session | ” 

He took Ruy by the arm and drew him and tle 
countess away to the cabin. 

The efforts of Captain Remero to escape the enemy 
were so fruitless that we will not linger upon then, 
It is enough to say that every movement of tlie galleon 
was foreseen and provided for, and that the scliooner, 
now visible, now invisitble—at one moment ahead of 
her prey and at another behind her—continued to 
move as she pleased about the doomed vessel. 

All the night long the silver-ship continued to be 
tossed helplessly on the waters, the storm raging 
furiously for hours, or till near day, and then begin- 
ning to abate. With the breaking of day, the count 
and Ruy were on deck, looking at the schooner, which 
was still in sight. 

There she was, about a mile to the eastward, with 
reefed sails, and with her delicate spars outlined against 
the gloomy sky—and as safe and uninjured as though 
she had spent the night in her land-locked retreat near 
Isla Grande. 

“The wind will give her no further trouble,” said 
the count, bitterly. “She will now run down to us. 
The pirate will make your betrothed, Don Ruy, one of 
the means of our capture!” 

“Shall you fight him, count, or will you sur. 
render?” ; 

“ That depends upen the circumstances under which 
he approaches us,” was the reply. “I may say, how- 
ever, that I shall not imperil the life of your betrothed. 
It is hard to lose our wealth, but its loss can bear no 
comparison with the loss of such a life. Since tho 
pirate, in having such a captive, wields a terrible 
power over us, it would be neither brave nor wise for 
us to resort to acts of desperation. We will do all we 
can, in accordance with humaxity, and leave the rest 
with the great Master of Life. Keep your eye on the 
schooner, Don Ruy, while I say a few words to the 
countess.” 

Preceeding to the cabin, he found his wife pacing 
the floor in a state of great anxiety. She had neither 
slept nor rested during the night, although she had 
shown a quiet firmness worthy of herself. 

“Phe Bloodhound has, indeed, scented his prey,” 
said the count, folding her to his heart. “You must 
prepare to see him. First, remove these jewels, lest 
they invite the sword of some lawless pirate.” 

The countess calmly removed her diamond ceinture, 
rolling it up and putting it in a large casket, and then 
teok the jewelled sprays from her purple-blaek hair, 
the rings and bracelets from her hands and arms, and 
placed them beside the splendid belt. 

“Shall I have to fling them into the sea?” she 
asked. “If Senor Nerle was a spy for Callocarras, he 
has doubtless made a-report ou my jewels. Can I 
hide them?” 

“Instead of hiding them, you had better put them 
in the keeping of Ruy Leol,” said the count. “ The 
pirates will not suspect him of having them, and it is 
possible that he may escape. In that case they would 
be a fortune to him. We owe him our lives, you 
know, love!” f 

“You are right, husband. I feel in him the deep 
interest you experienced in him at your first meeting. 
Please call him.” 

Ruy was summoned, the jewels confided to his 
keeping and concealed on his person, and a few less 
costly ornaments were left carelessly on the table. 

“If we die, Won Ruy,” said the countess, “ consider 
the jewels a present from us!” 

He pressed her hand respectfully and returned to 
the deck, followed by the count. 

A general buzz of excitement had now arisen on 
the deck of the galleon, for the schooner was approach- 
ing rapidly, with the most of her sails set, and her 
crew swarmed at their stations, all ready for action. 
Suddenly, while all was bustle and preparation ou the 
Silver Ship, Callocarras came out of his cabin, bearing 
Yola in his arms, and in another moment had lashed 
her to the foremast. 

* You see, Don Ruy?” said Count Regla, with an 
air of sorrowful resignation. “The villain makes 
your betrothed his shield, as I have foreseen and ex- 

ted.” 


The preparations of Captain Romero for a desperate 
fight were paralyzed by this movement, and a general 
cry of horror arose from the galleon’s decks. Nearet 
came the schooner, with the wind falling and the ses 
growing calmer, and she was soon within easy hail, 
when she rounded to, and Callocarras shouted : 

“ We hope you will not fire upon us, Ruy Leol, you 
might harm your best friend.” : 

His hoarse voice rang over the water with startling 
distinctness. 

Ruy reeled as if smitten a terrible blow, and becamé 
as white as a corpse, his nostrils dilating, his eye 
flashing, and his bosom heaving convulsively with bis 
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awful emotions. There was his betrothed, immediately 
before his eyes—se near that he could mark the terror 
and anguish written upon her pallid features! 

“Base and contemptible miscreant!” exclaimed 
Count Regla. “There are some men so wicked that 
they are best left to the Great Avenger, and this is one 
of them. Have no fear, Don Ruy—we will not fire!” 

The critical moment ef the galleon’s fate having 
come, her crew thronged around the count and Ruy, 
excite! and expectant. By the count’s desire Captain 
Romero addressed them briefly, showing them the 
terrible advantages of thie and advising and 
commanding a quiet -surtender, The facts indicating 
this course were that Callocarras would surely murder 


j 
his eaptives, in case of resistance, snd that he was not 


likely to kill Mis prisoners, if’ they made no resistance. 

“ And se,” concluded the*commander, “as the least 
of two evils, we will surrefder. The count will not 
be entirely beggavéd by ‘this event, and if We escape 
with life there wilf yet temain a career before us—an 
oppertunity for vengeance!” : 

Stending onthe deck of his craft, with his arms 
folded acréss iis broad Callocarras had waited 
for this decision with @ quietness which showed how 
clea¥ly he héd foreseen that it wonld be in his favour. 
Peyceivin w affairs stood aboard the galleon, he 
orflered ott a couple of boats and proceeded to the 
prize; at the head of a score of his men. 

“Godd morning, Count Regla,” he said, with mock 
politenéss as hé'reached the deck. “Iam most happy 
to see you. This visit is the result of a year or two 
of watching» Bhad my agents in Mexico when you 
were taking aboard your specie. I should not have 

left you the other night, after the chase which brought 
yott to Isla’Grande, had it not been for obtaining 
some infoymation from a good friend at that island.” 

/“Youfefer to Senor Nerle, I suppose?” said the 

count, quietly. 

‘he pirate bowed, and the count turned away, with 
a resigned expression on his face. Callocarras then 
approached Ruy, whom he regarded with a smile of 
deep meaning, as he continued : ‘ 

“Happy to see you, Senor Leol,‘liaving learned 
from my fair captive who and what youare. Captain 
Romero, good morning. Senores, all, your most 
obedient,” and he again bowed, with mock politeness. 
“ How is the lovely countess re 

Before the mocking inquiry could be finished, the 
countess came quietly from the cabin, attired in her 
black velvet robes, but without a single jewel. An 
India shawl was thrown over her shoulders, and, 
save her unusual paleness, there was not a sign of 
fear about her. She advanced to her husband's side, 
and, without a word, placed herself in his keeping. 
Callocarras bowed low to her, and then gave orders 
for his followers to instantly transfer the crew of the 
galleon to the schooner, and confine them in the hold, 
putting chains enough on them to insure their safe- 
keeping. ‘These orders were promptly executed, and 
the pirate then turned to the count and countess, Ruy 
and Captain Romero, and observed: 

“Tam sorry to trouble you, friends, but I must ask 
you to attend me to the schooner.” 

The count bowed haughtily, following the captor, 
and the transfer was soon made. Ruy had time enough 
to exchange a single glance and greeting with Yola 
as the party swept past. Her sweet and childlike face 
was pale and tear-stained, and her’grieving sobs filled 
him with an anguish that was beyond expression. 
How vain his wish to save her! He was hurried to 
the cabin, with the count and countess and Captain 
Romero, and locked up in a state-room, there to 
speculate upon his future; and Yola was returned to 
her gorgeous prison. 

Callocarras then took personal possession of the 
galleon, placing a dozen of his most faithful men 
aboard of her, and examined into her condition. The 
result was satisfactory, and he muttered to himself, 
over a glass of the count’s excellent wine: 

“T can keep her afloat easily enough until we reach 
the retreat. ‘Ihe boys do not suspect the value of the 
prize, and I will take good eare that they do not 
acquire any further information about it. They think 
that [have been seeking revenge rather than plun- 
der, Good! Her millions belong to me and me 
alone!” 

He went.on deck and gave orders for the two 
vessels to get under way, in a westerly direction, and 
gave his personal attention to the movement. For a 
little while he stood on the upper deck of the Eucan- 
tadora, with a smile. of satisfaction on his swarthy 
face, and then he returned to the cabin. The jewels 
the countess had left on the table were the first cb- 
jects that attracted his gaze, and as he examined 





tion of satisfaction. He next began pulling up the 
carpet and ripping up the flooring with a kind of 
frenzied eagerness, his breath coming thickly through 
his open mouth. 

The morning light streamed in through the cabin 
windows on a strange scene, as he at length paused. 

Massive layers of silver coins and bars glittered and 
shone before him, with a soft and mellow lustre. 
There were loads upon loads of the precious coins, in 
bags, just as they had been brought on the backs of 
mutes to the coast. 

The eyes of the Bloodhound gleamed fiercer than 
ever, and he caught his breath in a kind of demoniac 
joy. 

“Yes, there are fifteen or twenty millions!” he 
muttered, huskily, as he contemplated the treasure 


from er point of view. “Twenty millions! and 
not a single coin of it-shall go to the boys! All mine 
—and undivided! Ha! ha!” 


He looked exultingly upon it, and continued: 

“With this and the lovely little Yola, I'll go back 
to Cuba, give up my profession, and lead a life of per- 
fect enjoyment! Not a cloud shal! mar our joys, not 
a shadow dim our lot! The days shall pass like a 
dream of beauty—never fading, never ending!” 

With a gloating expression on his black counte- 
nance, he sprang down into the silver, plunged his 
arms into it up to the shoulders; listened gleefully 
to the musical jingle of the clashing coins; lifted the 
bars as if speculating on their value; calculated the 
depth of this silver mine of coins and bars; and 
laughed hoarsely in his joy. 

“Mine! mine!” he again said, in a husky whisper, 
looking suspiciously around him, as if the very air 
and light were spies conspiring to rob him of his ill- 
gotten booty. “Not a real to the boys from this 
glittering pile! They must not suspect I have this 
| treasure, [ will not take it to the retreat, but it shall 
| be buried at Peak Island, or elsewhere, where it will 
| be forthcoming when wanted, and then all I have to 
| do is to manage Yola!” 

With a hoarse chuckle of delight he replaced the 
| flooring, silently and securely fastening down the 
carpet, and restored the cabin to its previous order. 

And then he paced to and fro, muttering and 
chuckling to himself, with his soul full of joy. 

“The first thing,” he mused, “ is to rid myself of 

Ruy Leol, the count and his whole party. Shall I 
make them walk the plank, give them a deadly drug, 
or ” 











The suspended soliloquy showed the villain’s cha- 
racter. He was indeed cruel and merciless—a human 
bloodhound, as he had been so justly named. 

“Let me see,” he resumed, his white and pointed 
| teeth showing like a tiger's under his smile of satis- 
| faction. “On Yola’s account, I must have as little 
| noise and confusion as possible. ‘the main thing 
‘2 to be expeditious and sure. Yes, I will maroon 

them!” 
| He went forth among his followers with a look of 
| joyful triamph upon his features. 








CHAPTER XXL 
MAROONED! 


Tue schooner and her prize continued to sail to the 
westward several hours, and at length arrived ata 
small barren island, less than a mile in length and 
half a mile in breadth, it being one of those unin- 
habited sand-keys peculiar to that region. It was, in 
fact, nothing but a coliection of marine rocks, covered 
with a thin wash of sand in the hollows, and having 
but little vegetation besides slimy seagrass and some 
coarse varieties of weeds and moss. 

‘The vessels were anchored near the rocky shore of 
the island, and the Count and Countess of Regla, with 
Ruy and Captain Romero, were brought out on the 
deck of the schooner, under strict guard, and found 
themselves again in the presence of Callocarras. 

“TI am going to maroon you here,” said the Blood- 
hound, “You will excuse me fot this measure, 
senores, and you, most lovely countess, when I tell 
you that I have no time to entertain you, at my re- | 
treat or elsewhere, for the simple reason that all my | 
leisure must be devoted to tho sweet little bird I have | 
eaged.” | 

“Oh, villain!” came from the stern lips of Ruy. | 
“ Would that these hands could have fair playin deal- | 
ing with you.” | 

Bound as he was, he struggled with the pirate’s | 
minions, giving them considerable trouble. 

“ There—there ! ” said Callocarras, in a tone of mock f 





rug & Savage look of disappointment came into his 
es, | 


“They're nice enough,” he muttered, “but they’re | 
not the same, As soon as I get time I'll look into my 
ay's jewel-cases and find the others.” 

He locked the cabin door, and then sounded the | 
alls and floor, soon giving utterance to an exclama- | 


| 





soothing, while he bestowed strange glances alter- | 
nately upon our hero and the Reglas. “ Young blood | 


|is brave and rash, I know, but you will have no | 


chance to harm me, ‘This island is most delightfully | 
situated, on the score of solitude, and it will afford you 
a fine place for the practice ef patience. I could not 
very well find.a more retired watering-place. I shall 
have the pleasure of visiting you next week, and per- | 


‘haps take the troub!e to count the flocks of vultures 
that hover over your bones.” 

He bowed, with a look of pretended commiseration, 
and then ordered out the two largest boats belonging 
to the schooner, 

The order was obeyed. 

Count Regla and his party made no objections to 
the villain’s plan of marooning them, feeling a vague 
sense of relief in knowing that they were not to be 
murdered outright. 

It might have been that their faces expressed their 
thoughts, for the dusky eyes of the pirate glittered, as 
he said : 

“ Don’t think, my friends, that you will be rescued 
here! You are off the route of any vessels. Turtles 
never come here—and if they did, this is not the sea- 
son for turtles. ‘Three years ago, I marooned a party 
on this very island, and their bones still whiten the 
sands! Notaperson has visited the spot in all that 
time, it is safe to presume!” 

There was a despairing expression on Count Regla's 
| face as he listened to these words, and his wife clung 
to his arm, whispering words of love and tenderness 
in his ears, striving to mitigate his anguish. Sho had 
seen that his noble soul was shrinking from her coming 
afflictions—not from his own. 

The prisoners had already been deprived of all their 
weapons and bound, and were now lowered into one 
of the boats and sent ashore. The cther boat was 
loaded with as many men belonging to the galleon’s 
crew as it would carry, and these were also sent ashore. 

In @ brief space of time, the entire crew of the 
silver-ship, with the Isla Grande volunteers, was 
landed, and the pirates retutned to the vessels. 

“Farewell, Count and Countess Regla, Ruy Leol, 
and the rest of you,” shouted Callocarras, from the 
deck of the galleon. “I hope you will bave a pleasant 
time at your little summer retreat. Adois/” 

He made a mocking bow, with a wide sweep of his 
brawny arm, and his harsh laughter rang strangely 
over the waters. 

‘The next moment the party on shore saw the anchors 
of the two vessels lifted, the sails bowing and filling, 
and the scheoner and her prize receded from the 
island. 

Not a word was spoken, but the helpless victims 
continued to gaze after the vessels until they grew 
fainter on their vision, seeing the schooner suddenly 
leave the galleon and use her superior speed, and both 
passing beyond the horizon. 

The count then uttered a groan, so full o. agony 
that it sounded like a knell. 

“ Sit down, love,” he*said, tenderly to his wife, 
supporting her trembling form to a rock near at hand. 
“I do not grieve for myself, but for you.” 

He gazed earnestly, with the worshipping eye of a 
| husband, upon the regal beauty of his wife, and 
| shuddered at the thought of that queenly figure becom- 
| ing emaciated, those rounded cheeks sunken, those 
lustrous eyes dim and lustreless, from the pangs of 
hunger and thirst which he would be unable to as- 
suage. 

The countess smiled in answer to his yearning look, 
and said calmly: 

‘* Have no fears for me, querido. How much better 
and sweeter it will be to die together, in each other's 
arms, than to be separated by the murderer's knife. Let 
us have hope and faith, my husband.” 

The count drew calmness from his gaze into her 
serene eyes, and looked around at his companions. 
| Ruy Leol was still gazing upon the horizon, at the 
| spot where the vessels had disappeared from his view, 

fixed in an attitude of despair. His pale face and 
| despairing eyes touched like a sharp knife-blade. 

Captain Romero was already talking witl his men, 

, answering their questions, and vainly endeavouring 
| to forget the horrors of their situation. 

“Do not give up, Don Ruy,” said the count, taking 
the hand of our hero, with paternal interest, and draw- 
ing him beside the countess. “Your betrothed 
will be true to you, and sometime you may be re- 
united oa 

“Tn heaven!” exclaimed Ruy, in the hollow tones 
of despair. “My poor little Yola! It was her very 

innécence and angel beauty that won the heart of the 
pirate. He will never let her go, now that he has 
her in his power.” 

‘The countess, with all a woman’s tenderness, strove 
to console Ruy. ° 

From some strange reason, inexplicable to herself, 
her heart went out to him in love, and she yearned 
over him. For the first time, she now scanned his 
noble brow and handsome face, and marked the 
patrician air that made even his coarse garb look rich, 
and she trembled with a strange agitation, as slie 
noted the complete resemblance he bore to the count. 

**We must bear up under our trials, my dear boy,” 
said the count, with emotion, “ We sympathize with 
you, for yo w Joss is irreparable! We feel for your 
anguish, for we have both known bitter sorrow. But 
pure and inn cent as is your little betrothed, she hag 
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a miglity defender, aud into His hands we must resign 


her care. You are not alone, Don Ruy. You have 
your father to live for—have him to console for the 
loss of your sister.” 

“Yes,” returned Ruy, pressing the hand of the 
count. “Senor Leol has been very kind to me, and I 
must uot let my grief come between us!” 

“ Senor Leol!” repeated the count, in astonishment; 
“ why do you not call him father? ” 

“Ido, generally,” answered our hero—“ but, al- 
though he has been a true and kind father to me, I am 
only his foster-son !” 

The count started, while his wife uttered an eager 


cry. 

‘ Not the son of Senor Leol?” ejaculated the 
count. “Why, Senor Nerle said you were! Who 
are you?” 

Ruy shook his head, saying: 

“T do not know. All that is known of me is that 
when Senor Leol found me on his porch he asked my 
name, and I auswered that it was Ruy!” 

The agitation of his listeners was great. 

“ How old were you?” demanded Count Regla. 

“ About four.” 

Seeing the eagerness and excitement of his listeners, 
Ruy briefly related his history, as far as known to 
himself and his good foster-father. 

“And you have not a clue to your birth?” ex- 
claimed the countess. ‘*You do not know how you 
came on the island ?” 

“1 know only what I have told you.” 

“ Let us ask Senor Leo!,” said the countess, whisper- 
ing to her husband. ‘“ We may learn something from 
him.” 

The only additional information gained by ques- 
tioning the old hammock-maker was the free expres- 
sion of his suspicions in regard to Padre Lasso and his 
singular hatred of the bey. He believed that the pre- 
tended priest had the secret. 

“And there is no way to solve the mystery,” said 
the count; “no way but a persenal interview with 
this priest, What if he should prove to be Reve 
Laslin, and this little Yola, our lost ward, and this 
Ruy, our lost son! What happiness! What blessed- 
ness! But it can never be en earth. We are all 
doomed. We shall svon be in the land where all 
secrets are known, and there only will this mystery 
be solved.” 

The countess pressed her husband's arm, and whis- 

red . 


" Let us say nothing to Ruy about our lost son yet. 
The mystery and uucertainty would but add to his 
grief.” 





[YoLA IN PERIL. } 


The count assented, and withdrew with his wife 
to a little distance, where they could talk over the 
exciting facts of Ruy's history, while our hero devoted 
himself to Senor Leol. 

The sun now burst through the clouds, with all the 
burning heat of an August noon in the tropics, The 
heavy swell on the waters dashed against the rocks 
with a monotonous sound, ceaseless and unbroken. 

* Come, boys,” said Captain Romero, * we shall be 
sunstruck here, Let us examine the island and see 
what we can find in the way of vegetation.” 

No thorough search was needed. There was not a 
sign of verdure on the island. It was only a space of 
desert—hot, barren sands, covered Lere and there with 
low and broken ledges of rocks. Not a tree lent its 
grateful shade, not a leaf of grass or the humblest 
fruit grew anywhere upon it; but everywhere were 
the same burning sands, the same low ledges of rocks, 
cut into jagged peninsulas by the sea, 

A little in the intezior of the island, on a sandy spot, 
lay several skeletons, the bones bleaching in the sun, 
and long since divested of every particle of flesh. 

‘There was no sound of bird or insect life on the 
island, but there was a funereal stillness in the air, 
as though death was waiting there for its victims. 
And away in the distance some vultures were seen 
coming, as if they had already scented their prey. 

“ These bones are the remains of the men marooned 
here by the Bloodhound,” said Captain Romero, 
“ Poor fellows! I wonder who they were?” 

“They were like us, captain,” said one of his crew, 
touching his hat, and speaking with considerable emo- 
tion. “They left wives aud sweethearts at home 
waiting for their return, just as we have done. I 
wonder how long our bones will be bleaching here 
before our loved ones know that we are dead ? ” 

This speech threw a gloom over the party, from 
which they did not rally, 

Search was made for water, and a little stagnant 
liquid was soon found in pools in the rocks, and some 
of this was eagerly drank, thirst being already felt by 
the unfortunates. 

“Let us save some of the water, such as it is, for 
the countess,” said Ruy, cevering the clearest pool 
with his hand, “ We are men, aud can endure thirst 
better than a delicate woman can.” 

The men respected bis wish, and determined to 
save what water remained until their need of it should 
be greater. They then returned to the spot where 


the count and his wife were still engaged in conver- 
sation. 

All the afternoon, the sun shone like a great brassy 
shield, its rays falling fiercely upon the unprotected 
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prisoners ; and the sands and the water reflected the 
glare and the heat, so that in order to protect them- 
selves they were obliged to creep betweeu and under 
the rocks. 

The solemn funereal stillness was broken only by 
the dashing of the waves. The air was hot and 
stifling, notwithstanding the breeze that flew over the 
unprotected waste. 

Toward evening, marmurs of hunger and thirst 
began to be heard, and frequent visits were made to 
the stagnant pools in the rocks. 

The count bore up well, as did his wife, but the 
latter began to‘look pale, as Ruy uoticed, and he ap- 
proached her, and said : 

““T have saved a pool ef water for you, and the 
count, senora. Will you come and drink it?” 

The countess assented, thanking Ruy for his 
thoughtful kindness, and followed him to the pool, 
assisted by her husband. 

The eagerness with which both drank attested their 
suffering. 

“T fear that we have robbed you. Ruy,” said the 
countess, looking refreshed as she spoke. 

“Oh, ne.” was the reply. “I share with Captaio 
Romero and his men.” 

They returned to the shelter of the rocks, and con- 
versed for some time, the count and countess being 
surprised atthe knowledge shown by Ruy en almost 
every subject named, and hoping and wishing, yé 
not daring to name the wish to themselves, that Ruy 
might prove to be their lost son. 

Night came on, and found the prisoners, with 
parched lips and swollen tongues, eagerly fanning 
themselves to cool their fever-thirst. ‘he moon 
shone brightly, but its baleful glare was as unpleasant 
as the garish sunlight. 

The countess reclined in her husband's arms in the 
shadow of the rock, with Captain Romero and Ruy 
beside them, but they all sat in silence. None of 
them could sleep. From every side came the brokea 
utterances of the seamen, the prayer for water, and 
the request of each man to his comrades that th 
survivor should carry the sad news of jis fate to his 
friends.” 

“Oh, God! ” said Count Regla, ng his uncom- 
plaining wife to his breast. “Better to have died ia 
fierce battle than to perish with maddening thirst! 
My oom darling, my heart bleeds for you!” 

The countess caressed her husband, and strove 
console him. The prayers and groans of the seamel 
died away, and over every heart on that lonely sad 
barreu waste settled the darkness of despair! 

(To be continued), 
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ALL ALONE, 


By E. D. E. N. SOUTH WORTH, 
Author of “ The Hidden Hand,” “ Self-idade,” dc, &¢. 


CHAPTER L 
THROUGH THE STORM. 
Kent—“ Who's there, beside foul weather ?* 
Gentleman—“ One minded like the weather, most 
unquietly.” King Lear. 

Iv a humble home, and in a palace in a great city, 
two children in the same hour were born, 

“ Genevieve—call her Genevieve!” 

These were the last words uttered by the young 
mother, as resigning the child into the hands of the 
nurse she sank back upon her pillow. 

“ Genevieve.” 

The name so softly breathed forth from the pallid 
dips of the fainting mother, seemed hailed with accla- 
mation by the world, The merry bells rang forth, 
and a salvo of artillery thundered over the waters of 
the harbour. 

For at this same moment—at the very instant that 
the poor mother yielded up her new-born infaut to the 
care of strangers—a child had been born in the pala- 
tial home of the Lord of Strathmore. 

Highand noble were those who received the one— 
@ meek and lowiy servant of the poor, a humble Sister 
of Charity, embraced the other. 

For the one was exacted the homage of the world 
—for the other was asked only its sufferance. 

Poor innocent ! . 

God had breathed into her the breath of life, and 
became a living soul. 

A —_ divine life incarnated—a new soul sent 
upon this planet to live, to strugg! haps to sin, 
and oh! how surely to suffer. Tras Rie be 

The advent of another immortal—the miracle of 
¢ach moment's recurrence, yet an eternal mystery still ; 
the setting in motion of another free power that shall 
move for ever: the beginning of a life that will have 
mo end! 

It is but this instant called into existence—an 
existence as yet unconscious, for it is without 
either thoughts or affections; yet one which, when 
ges have rolled by, must go on for ever and for ever. 

How will this soul live? 

Will she be wasted by worldliness, or maddened by 
the tortures of passionate malig nity ? 

We shall see, 





she has all which others have. This breatli—this life 


[THE CHILD AND CASAR PASSING OVER GLINDON HILLS ] 


The descent was much more difficult and dangerous 


is the common bond of human brotherhood—in this than any part of the journey had been, yet the child 


she peasant and the prince are peers, 
Time had rolled on. 


It was a winter’s night. and a wandering child was | and springing, as she said: 


passing over Glindon Hillis. 

A night bleak and dreary enough in the great city, 
where the snow turned the streets into a monotonous 
waste—and eddied against the gateways, and played 
strange tricks with the windows, and dulled the glare 
of the lamps. 

Even there, where there was warmth and light, it 
was dreary and bleak enough: but over that perilous 
path whic! the child’s steps were treadiny, the storm 
appeared to brood like a demon of destruction. 

The path, never safe even in daylight and in the 
best weather, was now exceedingly dangerous. 

The greund was covered with snow, which froze 
as it fell. 


did not falter. 
Her voice was elastic and firm as her foot was sure 


This is 
Go 


“T see no light yet; but courage, Cmsar. 
the north ridge; we must be near Denby House. 
on, my friend!” 

The great black Newfoundland dog which crouched 
at her feet arose slowly, stretched his heavy limbs, 
and putting one ponderous foot before the other, 
went on gravely aud with a wearied tread down the 
hill. 

. It was with care, almost with fear, that she followed 
im. 

The path, as they descended, seemed but a formless 
precipice of clouds aud vapours, pitching headlong into 
an abyss of horror. 

Yet the child, though trembling ever and anon at 


Thesky was “ blind with a double-dark” of night ' the prospect before her, trusted in the sure instinct of 


and of clouds, 

With toiling steps and wearying feet, the child 
reaclied the highest point of the pass. 

The snow had nearly ceased to fall; the wind had 
lulled, or arose only in fitful gusts. 

She paused to take breath and look around her, for, 
though to one coming out of the light into such a 
scene, nothing would have been visible but the black- 
ness of darkness, yet to the well-accustomed vision of 
the night-wandering child, certain landmarks were 
dimly apparent, looming like blacker shadows, denser 
clouds amid the general gloom. 

Her keen sight could descry the heavy vapour-laden 
range of hills that marked the opposite horizon, and 
even distingulsh their spectral peaks from the murky 
mists that hung around them. 

Then she looked dewn below her feet. Between the 
ridge upon which she stood and that opposite ridge 
against the horizon, a sea of impenetrable shadows 
seemed to roll. 

She knew it was a wilderness of forests, rocks, and 
streams—at this time a pathless desert, a horrible 
Gehenna, without sign of human habitation, with no 
sight out the black, blacker, and blackest shadows of 
the night, clouds and storm, and no sound but the 
roaring of the wind among the ravines around, and 
the howling of some lhunger-maddened animal prowl- 
ing through the forest, 

But never had man or woman a stouter heart than 
that which beat in the bosom of that child. Her fear- 
lessness. like her safety, seemed almost supernatural ; 
yet the one was the effect of the other, and buth were 


Whatever her future may prove, in this one moment , the result of her orgauizatton and her training. 








her guide, and kept closely behind him. 

Down dizzy steeps—along the margin of slippery 
ledges, where one false step must have precipitated 
her to a fearful death, they passed in safety; aud after 
an hour tliey reached the foot of the hill. 

Here she paused, breathless. 

Whither could she be wandering ? 

Where amid the storm could she expect to find » 
resting-place ? 

She gazed around her fora moment in bewilder- 
ment. 

At length, on her right hand, some quarter of a 
mile up the valley, and immediately beneath the 
shelter of the ridge she had just passed, shoue a light 
as from some large building. 

“ Joy, Cesar, joy!” cried the child, clapping her 
hands and patting the dog’s neck. “ ‘I'bere is our 
resting-place. Come!” 

Here a new trouble beset her. 

It was not so cold as on the hill top—the snow was 
not so frozen—but the wind which had lulled for a time 
now rose in violence, lifting the suow and tossing it 
in great drifts—now hurling it in masses against her 
slight form with a fierceness that vearly prostrated 
her; now raising it in clouds aloft, and s .owering it 
into her face and ueck and eyes. piercing, stinging, 
blinding, like the points of millions of needles, and 
now rolling it up in great impassable ridges across 
her path. And over all was hung a pall of darkness 
so profound that, but for the guidance of that faithful 
doy, the frightful path could never have been tra- 
versed, nor that distant light reached. 

But Cwsar literally ploughed with his own body a 
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furrow through the snowdrifts for the child to walk | 
in. t 

Their way now lay among the sparse and stunted | 
evergreens that grew along the base of the ridge, and | 
formed the outskirts of the valley forest. 

Occasionally around the projections of the ridge, or | 
behind a clump of intervening trees, the light would 
disappear; but by keeping along in the same direction, | 
and close to the base of the hill, she could not lose 
sight of it entirely. 

And, hark! that was the sound of a clock striking. 
It came from the directiun of the buildings towards 
which she was toiling, and to which she was now 
very near. 

The trees grew still more thinly, and now and 
then she caught sight of a collection of buildings, 
from the central one of which streamed many lights. 

At length she emerged into an open space, and saw 
before her’a high brick wall sweeping around and en- 
closing an extensive pile of masonry. 

‘Thete.was au iron gate in the wall before her, 
flanked with a small Gothic chapel on the right and a 
stone ledge on the left. 

But both were quite dark. 

“The lodge is closed,” said the wanderer, with a: 
sigh; “we must try the gate, Cmsar.” 

Wild as was the tempest which howled and raged | 
without; within the walls of the convent before | 
which the child had sunk faint and weary, all was 
still and peacefal. | 

In the central building which formed the cloister | 





it open,” answered Sister Lucy. ‘“ Yes, hark!” she 
added, “the door-bell has rung!” 

““ Ah!” sighed the abbess, “it is ne doubt some 
storm-driven traveller, who needs rest and supper. 
Go, Josepha, and see who is there.” 

The nun addressed left the room. 

The others listencd eagerly. 

First came a slight noise of opening the door—then 
a rushing wind—then a short conversation, and then 
the entrance of Sister Josepha with the little girl and 
her huge dog. 

: The abbess glanced at the new comer with a strange 
ook, 

‘There was in her heart an unaccountable yearning 
towards her. 

Why was it ? 

Why did her heart leap in her bosom ? 

The voice of sister Josepha came like a relief. 

“It is a little girl, madam,” she said, “who was on 
her way to Denby House.” 

“ Poor child—a one too!” said the abbess, 
with evident emotion, as she drew the little stranger 
towards her. 

She was indeed a bright creature, as she stood there 
in the light of the glowing fire: her fine’ little form 


| clad in a short cloak of scarlet cloth, embossed with- 


frozen snow and icicles that shimmered. and sparkled 
like some costly embroidery of Oriental pearls and 
diamonds, 

The round hood of the cloak had fallen partly 
back, displaying a face bright with the beauty of 


proper, each nun and novice had:retired to her sepa- childhood, health and joy, lighted up»by a pair of 
rate cell, while in the young ladies’ academy and the | brilliant hazel eyes, flushed with a carnation bloom 
female orphans’ home, conducted severally by Sister | on cheek and lips, and shaded by crispy, curling, 


Agatha and Sister Helen, the fair pupils and the chil- 
dren were sleeping also. 

On the first floor of the building—in the private 
room of the Lady Superior, there was more life and 
warmth, 

It was a large, pleasant front reom on the left-hand 
side of the eutrance hall, 

Just under the light of a chandelier of bronze 
stood a large, round, centre table, covered with a 
green cloth. 

Around it sat half-a-dozen nuns engaged in fancy 
needlework, and before each one stood a little basket 
filled with scraps of silk, satin, velvet, lace, ribbon, 
bugles and other materials for the manufacture of 
artieles to be sold fer the benefit of the orphans. | 

They were busy and happy, talking and laughing 
as any other set of girls or women might do. 

Opposite an old nun, who was sitting apart from 
the group, and on the right of the fireplace, sat the 
abbess. 

She had been reading aloud. 

But now her voice was hushed, her bands were 
lying listlessly on her lap, and her eyes were fixed on 
the fire. 

She was thinking or listening. 

Was she listening to the storm without or to the 
storm within her own heart? 

No one could have gazed upon that woman without 
wondering what wayward destiny had brought her 
to that place, 

She was apparently about twenty-eight years of 
age—of a tall, finely proportioned and commanding 
form, 

Her every attitude in repose—every action when in 
motion, was full of dignity and grace, 

She wore the severe habit of her order—the ample 
black gown with flowing sleeves girded around the 
waist; the white linen barbette fitting close as a 





| 





bright round ringlets, sparkling with gems of frost, 
that a fairy princess might have envied. 





CHAPTER IL 
THE HART'S MEMORIES. 
Oh, for the touch of a vanished hand, 
And the sound of a voice that is still! 
Tennyson. 

Tue nuns felt the utmost surprise and curiosity as 
to the new comer, but as the abbess forbore to ask 
questions, they forbore also. 

They busied themselves, however, in ministering 
to her comforts, and after dressing her in warm 
clothes, gave her some wine and cake. 

Gladly would they have overwhelmed her with 
questions as to who she was, where she came from, 
and above all things, why she was abroad on such a 
bitter night ; but they awaited respectfully for the 
momeut when the abbess should feel inclined to speak 
to her. 

At length, when she was warmed and fed, and sat 
in an easy-chair, with her feet towards the fire, the 
abbess inquired, gently : 

“What is your name, my little girl?” 

“ Vieve.” 

“ Vieve? ” 

“ Yes—it is an odd name: my first name was 
Genevieve; but they gave me the other name for 
shortness.” 

“ And where have you come from?” 

“From Rensdon,” 

“ You do not live there?” 

“No, I only came there to-day. I have lived most 
of my life at the convent of St. Augustine.” 

“St. Augustine!” 

The words sprang spasmodically from the white 
lips of the abbess, irem whose suddenly sharpened 





frame around the face and under the chinand brought | features every vestige of colour had fled as she quickly 
down and pinned square over the bosom; the broad crossed the room, took the hand of the astonished 


black band across the upper part ef the forehead and child and gazed into her face—her besom was op- | 


the long veil hiding everything but the face. 
tut that face ! dimmed, 

You could not have looked upon it once, and ever; Suddenly, however, by a superhuman effort she 

after, in all the vicissitudes of life, have lost its’ regained her self-possession. 

hauntivg memory—that face with the pure oval out-| “ My sisters,” she said, “it grows late. I will take 

line and the pale olive complexion—‘vith the deep | charge of this little one to-night. Come, Genevieve, 

mournfulness that veiled the dark impassioned eyes, | with me.” 

and the rante eloquence that closed the full curved She led the child away as she spoke—conducting 

lips whose lightest tone, when open, thrilled you with | her along a corridor, at the further extremity of which 

its rich deep melody, for her voice was the luscious | was a chamber, furnished aud appointed with every 

double contralto of a bosom vibrating with its own | view to comfort. \ 

fulness of life, music, and emotion. Two low chairs stood near the blazing fire, which | 
How came she there? threw a cheering glow over the bright carpet—the 
A creature endowed with such a glorious wealth } white-curtained bed, and the window, whose drapery | 

of beauty, intellect, and feeling ? divided in the ceutre, fell gracefully around the little 
A being formed to inspire and respond to the | altar and crucilix. 

purest, highest, and most fervent affectiou ? “ Sit down here, Genevieve,” said the abbess, point- 
How had this woman, created te bless heme and | ing to one of the chairs. “ You are very tired, no 

adorn society, missed her destiny, and fallen to this doubt, and I will not keep you up. Here are some 

living death ? night-clothes. While you put them on, answer me a | 
Beautiful and gifted—why was she lost to the| few questions, You have told me your Christian | 

world ? | name, what is your surname ? ” 
“ Sisters,” she cried, suddenly breaking from her | ** Lenoir, madam,” 

reverie, “I think I heard the outer gate open—was * Lenoir!” 

it su? Again the abbess had nearly lost her self-possession. 

“ Yes, dear mother, I fancy the wind has blown “ Aud that place you named ?” 


pressed to suffocation—her voice choked—her eyes 
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“St. Augustine.” 

“ How came you here, then? And who sent yoy 
here to me this night—this night of all nights?” 

“T was not coming to you, dear lady—I was going 
to Denby House.” 

“ True—trae!” said the abbess, with a shudder, 
“How the wind raves! What madness to send g 
child out in such a tempest!” 

a was no sign of a storm when I left Rensdon, 
to-day. 

The abbess thought awhile. 

‘Then she asked, suddenly : 

“Tell me more about yourself, Vieve ; where hays 
you lived besides the Convent of St, Augustine ?” 

“St. Augustine’s is the first place I resollect. | 
was happy there. The nuns were very kind to 
me; and Father Peter——” 

“ Father Peter!” 

“Yes, madam—he was the confessor. . He was 
ordered to Ireland, and when he went he took me with 
him, and put me'to school at the Convent of the Visi- 
tation in Fermanagh.” 

“ How long did you stay there?” 

“Nearly three years.” 

“ And why did you leave it?” 

“* Because one day, while the flowers were still in 
bloom, Father Peter got a letter. It was so old, and 
had followed him about to so many places, an: was 
so covered over with post-marks, that he could not 
tell where itcame from till he opened it. Then he 
saw that it came from a gentleman in this country, 
who was very anxious to know if a little girl was 
dead or alive; and wliere she was, as he was growing 
old and ill, and wanted to see her before he died. 
Father Peter said that I was the little girl he wanted.” 

“ Who was the old gentleman ?” 

“ His name is Denby—Colonel Denby, and he lives 
at Denby House.” 

“Colonel Denby!” exclaimed the abbess, as if in 
surprise, “ but go on.” 

The child proceeded: 

“ Father Peter answered the letter directly, saying 
I was the little girl inquired about, and we came over 
atonce: but poor Father Peter is very ill, and I was 
obliged to come ever by myself to-day.” 

“Tle” 

“ Yes—so ill, he can scarcely walk.” 

Theabbess said no more, but gently aided the child 
in undressing. 

Then she knelt and prayed with her, and having 
placed her in bed, soon saw her in a deep, sweet 
sleep. 

She stood by the bedside, gazing as one in a trance 
upon the beautiful young sleeper, as she lay there 
with one dimpled arm doubled up under the flushed 
cheek, upon which the long dark eyelashes lay deli- 
cately pencilled, while the bright chestnut ringlets 
clustered thickly around the broad, fair forehead. 

Long the abbess gazed. 

Her emotion was evidently intense. 

Her eyes flashed and sparkled, her face was pale, 
her nostrils dilated, her lips parched with the hot 
breath which escaped from her panting breast. 

After gazing at the child awhile, she moved away 
to the window. 

This she threw open, and gazed upon the night. 

The storm had now abated somewhat; and ever and 
anon the moon broke through the dxsky clouds. 

On one side she could see the lofty hills which 
sheltered the convent—hills which in the summer 
were beautiful with a purple glow of wild blossous, 
but which were now mantled in cold, white snow. 

On the other hand stretched the valley, which in 
its monotony seemed interminable. 

“ The very brow—the very brow !” she murmured, 
as she gazed out. “Oh! if ever the divine seal was 
| set upon a human foreliead, it has been set upon tliat 

angel brow. Oh! Lenoir! Lenoir! All night shall 
| I gaze upon that sweet face! May your sleep be deep, 
| little one, that when I draw you to my throbbing 
' breast, you may not feel the beating of my heart! And 
so he is ill at Rensdon—ill at Rensdon—so near, yet 
' so far!—within my reach, aud yet for ever beyond it! 
Did I think I was happy? Oh, fool! Misery—misery 
beyond computation! ” é 
Almest frenzied was her look—with her corrugated 
brow and wild and gleaming eye, as in a distracted 
manner she tore the veil from her liead, the robe from 
‘her shoulders, and threw herself on her knees. 

Yet not before the crucifix. 

It was by the bedside of the sleeping child she 
knelt—knelt not to pray, but to groan, and sob, and 
weep. 

Long and bitterly she wept. 

Sad, hopeless tears ! 

With cold and trembling hands she pushed those 
heavy masses of dark hair bask from her burning 
forehead, and as the ribbon which confined then 
slipped off, those rich tresses fell and rolled, wave upon 
wave, in purple lustre over a neck and bosom white, 
polished, and beautifully moulded as the bust of the 
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Medicean statue—a bosom not still like that marble, whose avarice and ambition were hungers rather than 
however, but fluttering and swelling with agonizing enthusiasms—whose power lay not in strength of 


emotion. intellect, but strength of will. 
he storm of grief raved itself into quietness at 


t. 
She rose, bound her fugitive locks around her head, | 
and throwing herself, only half undressed as she was, 
upon the bed, and supporting her throbbing brow 
upon her hand, she remained gazing on the features of 
the sleeping child, drinking in, as it were, to her 
thirsty heart an eternal memory of the face that had 
come to bless her vision for a night, to leave it for 


ever in the morning. eo 


CHAPTER If, 
THE COIL OF THE SNAKE, 
How shocking must thy summons be, O Death! 
To him that is at’ease in his possessions : 
Who, counting on long years of pleasure here, 
Is quite unfurnished for the world to come! 
Blair. 

Tr was the dead time of night, and all was quiet. 

The town of Haverton was sheltering itself from 
the storm. 

Yet through it a man was pacing. 

‘To be shelterless and friendless in the open country 
—to listen to the wind moaning and look in vain for 
atree or @ hay-rick for protection, are dismal things 
enongh. 

But it is worse to be wandering where shelter is, | 
and beds and sleepers are by hundreds*~a houseless, 
rejected creature, 

T'o pace the echoing stones from hour to hour— 
counting the dull chimes of the clocks—to see lights | 
in bedrooms—to think of the scenes those closed | 
windows shut in—to have nothing in common with 
the slumbering world around, not even sleep—these are | 
miseries on which the rivers of great cities close full 
many a time. 

The miserable man paced upand down the streets 
of Haverton—so lone, so wearisome—so like each 
other, and often glanced at the East, as if hoping to see 
the first faint streaks of day. 

One house in the suburbs of the town he revisited 
again and again. 

There was a light in the windows, but there was a 
stillness as of death within it. 

What was passing within that house ? 

Evidently something which affected the wanderer, 
for he gazed at it, as in his restless walk he recurred 
to itagain and again—gazed at it with earnest eager 
eyes, and at last sat down on the doorstep. 

“Oh, that I might euter! oh, that I might enter!” 
he murmured, as he sank down on the broad stones 
from which he had brushed the snow. 

Then after a moment he rose and went away. 

But he only paced round and round, and came back 
to the same spot and sat down. 

This he did over and over, until the day began to 
break; and then, with a cry like a stricken deer, he 
turned and fled, 

Why did he not enter ? 

What was passing within that house which seemed 
80 full of terror, yet eager longing, for him? 

; \- a large chamber a man lay upon the point of 
eath, 

The sick room was very still. 

The heavy shutters and the massive curtains shut 
out all view and sound of tle storm, 

A thick ‘l'urkey carpet covered the floor, and stole 
all noises from the feet of her who glided through the 
chamber. 

_ Even the clock on tle mantel had been stopped, lest 
its ticking should arouse the sleeper. 

The man who lay iu that bed of death was white- 
haired and old. 





| the snake and the prey. 





He was Colonel Denby, of Denby House. 

The woman who watched was young and fair. 

She was Ida Denby, the widow of his youngest 
son. 

She was exceedingly beautiful. 

A beauty at once attractive and repulsive. 

She was a pure albino, tall and slim, yet not thin, 
for her slender form aud graceful limbs were beauti- 
fully rounded. 

Her little head was cast in the Grecian mould—her 
features being small and regular aud clearly cut. 

It was a perfect face surrounded by light golden 
hair, rolling iu soft waves over the temples and 
gathered in a graceful fall of ringlets over a comb at 
the back of her head. 

Her eyes were so dark in their depths that at night | 
you might have thought them black; but when you | 
met them in the sunlight you saw that they were | 


Brey. 

‘They had a basilisk’s power in them. 

Her hate was baleful—her love was fatal. 

A woman she was without geuius, without passions, 
Yet not without appetites,—calm-blooded, cold-learted, | 
clear-headed, crafty, sensual, selfish and rapacious, j 





So the dying man and the watcher were together— 


A slight noise from within the curtains attracted 
the notice of the soft-footed lady. 

“Tda!l” 

“ Dear father.” 

“ Where are you—I cannot see you !” 

“ Here I am,” she said, pushing aside the curtains. 

“Tda—there came a letter—it is time now—they | 
should be here now. How is it? ” 

“Tt was fancy—you were excited—you are better | 
now.” 

“You think Iam wandering. It is not so. I have 
dreamed a dream. I was amid the wild hills in the 
storm and the black darkness, and I was guiding a 
little child through the driving tempest. Oh! how 
we stepped and stumbled on those fearful brinks. I 
fancied it was poor Eustace’s orphan child, and turn- 
ing to clasp her to my heart, I awoke with sheer joy.” 

“Your nerves have been much excited, dear sir,” | 
said the low-voiced lady. } 

Then she glided away to an ebony stand on which 
stood a shaded taper, aud poured a dark liquid from a 
phial into a glass. 

Returning, she said: 

“Take this sedative.” 

“T will not take it. It would benumb my faculties, | 
and I want them all now.” 

“Do take it, sir; it will ease you, and after your 
sleep you will wake brighter than ever.” 

“ No, no, Ida, I will not take it. I will not sleep 
again till I have done justice to that poor ciild.” 

“Oh, dear sir, be contented. ‘he poor child is 
dead.” 

“We do not know that. I had no right to take it | 
for granted, Ida. Ring the bell!” 

* What is it you want?” 1 

‘*Go and rouse one of the men; let him take the ; 
fleetest horse in the stable, and fetch Mr. Hudson | 
hither to-night. Be quick, for my strength is fail- | 
ng!” | 

“Father, it is past midnight, and an awful storm , 
rages.” | 

“It cannot be helped. Dick must go. Many a; 
man has ridden througl a worse tempest than this.” | 

“But father-——” 

“Let him tell Mr. Hudsen to name his own terms; , 
but come.” i 

“ The river is flooded, sir; we are hemmed in for 
tke night.” 

The dying man groaned. 

“Ts it so?” he murmured. “Oh, Eustace, must 








your child be a beggar as well as an orphan ? ” | 
“ Dear sir, believe me, the child is dead,” persisted | 


Ida; “these doubts are but the results of a fevered 
brain: take this draught, and a calm sleep will refresh 
you.” 

**No, no; I wish no unconscious death.” 

“You are not near death, father.” 

“ Yes—yes Iam; but say, Ida, do you think she is 
in heaven?” 

“| feel sure of it.” 

“Oh, could I but think it!” 

“ Believe it, sir; but believe also that, if she be still 
on earth, your verbal wish shall be carried out as im- 
plicitly as if it had been written.” 

“You promise, then, to befriend the orphan child if 
she be found?” murmured the dyiug man, wearily. 

“Yes; I swear it.” 

“ Ah! who is like my Ida?” he whispered, like one 
about to sink to sleep. 

She glided her arm round his neck, and preseuted 
to him the opiate. 

“ You woke in a fright just now; your nerves were 
agitated,” she said; “ take this for my sake.” 

He mechanically obeyed her, and fell Lack into a 
deep sleep. 

She sat down quietly. 

An hour passed. 

The dying man roused again. 

“Tda! Ida! have you sent off for the lawyer? 
Quick, or it will be too late.” 

Again she was at his side. 

“Yes; I have sent. Drink this: it will give you 
strength for the interview.” 

And ere he was well awake, the sufferer had drunk 
again, and once more relapsed into a heavy sleep. 

“ How often will this have to be repeated?” mur- 
mured the watcher. “ 1f he wakes again I will double 
the dose.” 

Again and again was the scene enacted. 

lt was a fearful night without. 

How the wind roared and shrieked, and howled 
round the house ; shaking the strong roof and thick 
walls as if they had been the belongings of a hut! 

It was a fearful night within too, with the starts 
and panies of the dying man in his remorse, and the 





fell watcher with her deadly narcotics. 


The night waned. 

Without, the storm bad lulled. 

Within, the man was lying in a dull lothargy. 

Even the watcher slept. 

A stealthy step crept into the room. 

" The doctor is below, ma’am. Shall I show him 
u ” 

Phe woman, after helping her mistress to arrange 

her toilet, departed to usher up the doctor. 

Ida opened the shutters and let in a flood of sun- 
light. 

“Good morning, Mrs. Denby 
in a low voice, as he entered. 

He was a fine looking man, tall, well-proportioned, 


!” said the physician, 


| with dark brilliant eyes and black hair. 


The lady smiled, as she almost whispered: 

“ Good morning, Dr. Robertson.” 

‘T’he doctor eyed the patient a moment. 

“ Has he slept?” 

“ Badly—he has had many starts and nervous fits.” 

“You gave him the composing draught regularly, 
let me hope?” 

“Yes: at first, however, it produced but a tem- 
porary effect.” 

The doctor examined his patient again. 

Then he sat down and wrote a prescription. 

This he handed to Ida. 

‘* Tf,” he said, “ the colonel is worse when he wakes, 
and should exhibit any symptoms similar to those he 
showed during the night, give him this mixture, 
according to these written directions, Pray give your- 
self some rest, lady. Good day!” 

He left the room. 

The lady touched the bell. 

Her maid entered. 

“Sarah,” cried Ida, “admit no soul—man, woman, 
or child—into the house to-day. Let none of the 
servants come up-stairs on any pretext whatever. The 
noise will disturb their master.” 

“Very good, ma‘um.” 

“ And now serve my breakfast in the next room.” 

The woman left the room to fulfil the directions 
given her. 

In a few moments the lady passed into the room 
where her meal was prepared. 

She sat down in silence. 

Searcely, however, had she tasted her tea when a 
sound was heard proceeding from the next room. 

It came from the room of the patient—a heavy, 
laboured bresthing—a strugyle, aud then the death- 
rattle. 

Ida started from her almost untasted meal, and 
hastened into the chamber of death. 

There was no fear of interference now. 

His sufferings were well-nigh over—he was in his 
last agony. 

The purple shadows of death had settled in the 
hollows of the cheeks and temples—the cold dew of 
death had beaded on the pallid forehead—the film of 
death had come over the fixed eyes. 

She drew near and gazed upon those mortal threes 
with a steady eye and an unchanging cheek, and 
wiped the clammy moistare from the cold brow and 
lips, and took the poor wrist in her hands, and, with 
her fingers on tle pulse, watched the ebbing tide of 
life, as it beat slowly aud more slowly, till it ceased 
for ever. 

Yes—it did cease. 

The long struggle was over—the battle was fought 
and won ; she could venture to sleep now. : 

The one victory was gained, but the question was, 
would all the battles in her life's campaign be victories 
for her also? 

(To be continued.) 


ALt the little army of the ex-Duke of Modena will 
shortly be en route fur Mexico. 

Ir is probable that the Mackay gun vill be removed, 
at the request of the Government, to Woolwich for 
trial. No doubt the officials there will do all in their 
power to burst it, and so cast discredit on the gun. 
We believe that Mr. Mackay is having a 12-pounder 
gun made. 

Tne Prusstan Losses in Tu LATE CAMPAIGN.— 
The total loss of the Prussian troops during the late 
campaign is calculated from official sources at 116 
officers, 218 sub-officers, 46 bandsmen, and 1,592 
privates killed and wounded, with 9 officers and 117 
sub-officers, bandsmen, and privates taken prisoners. 
More than half the latter are cavalry, the 8th 
Hussars, in particular having eoutributed a large pro- 
portion. Five of the captured officers and many of 
the men are included in the number of the wounded 
'wenty-eight officers were killed in action or died 
immediately after of their wounds, consisting of 
1 major-general (Von Raven), 2 majors (Von Jena 
and Von Leeren), 3 captains, 4 first lieutenants, and 
18 second lieutenants, ‘The total Prussian loss may 
be broadly estimated at 12 officers and about 1,800 
men, 
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Tue Orper or THE GaRTER.—The Gazette con- 
tains an order from the sovereign appointing the 
Duke ef Sutherland and the Marquis of Ailesbury to 
be Knights of the Garter, and dispensing with the 
ceremonies attendant on the usual mode of installa- 
tion. The congé délire is also issued for the appoint- 
ment of Dr. Jeune to be Bishop of Peterborough. 

Irtsn Corrox.—Mr. Benjamin Whitworth, one of 
the wealthiest merchants of Manchester, has taken the 
first step to introduce the manufacture of cotton in 
Ireland, by laying the foundat‘on of a cotton factory 
at Drogheda, His object is to stop the tide of Irish 
emixration, and give the people of that country a good 
day’s wages for a good day's work. He isglse going 
to erect a “ Whitworth Hall,” at a cost of £3,000. 


SECRET CHAMBER. 
> 
CHAPTER XXXVL 

Tue boat touched the strand, the men sprang on 
shore, and, in spite of her struggles, Verner raised 
Ethel in his arms, dashed through the surf, and 
placed her in the stern, half paralyzed by fright. In 
another instant they were floating in deep water ; and 
as Alice reached the edge of the shore, wringing her 
hands and calling on them te return, Vernor arose, 
exultingly waved his hat to her, and cried out: 

“Tell Sir Gerald Methurn that Lady Clifton has 
gone with her husband, and I defy him to tear her 
from me again. Farewell, Miss Digby! you will see 
your friend no more, or you will see her as my willing 
wife.” 

The sailors bent to their oars and rowed rapidly 
toward the projecting point which concealed the 
lugger, but as they drew near it a sudden roar of fire- 
arms, which startled them, was heard. The deep 
boom of a cannon followed, sneceeded by rapid dis- 
charges of musketry, and with an imprecation Vernor 
exclaimed : 

“The cutter is on our track. She has found out 
whither the luzger came, and has followed her. This 
is a cursed chance, and may ruin all my plans. Pull 
with a will, boys, till we get into the big!\t below this. 
There we shall be safe, and I will take care that the 
lady makes no noise.” 


THE 





Fishing nets were spread upon the sand to dry, 
and Vernor, who knew the place well, desired the 
sailors to land him there. The ead of the buat was 
turned towards the sliore, and Ethel was lifted in 
Vernor’s arms and placed upen the strand. The sum 
agreed on was paid to the men, who declared their 
intention to seek the smuggler’s cove and, if possible, 
learn the fate of their late companions, 

After taking leave of them, Vernor led Ethel to the 
door of the cabin and placed her on a bench in front 
of it, while he went in and called aloud to the owner 
of the premises. But the fisherman was not at home, 


and after deliberating a moment he rejoined Ethel | 


and said: 

“TI know of old that you are a good walker, and 
five miles will not fatigue you. Come with me to the 
Priory; I know every step of the way there, and I 
mean to take possession and install you as mistress in 
the halls of my father. Gerald shall no longer have 
everything his own way. Iam free from the pursuit 
of Sylvie Menard, for she has committed suicide; so 
make up your mind to come with me At once.” 

To the Priory! ‘There was some hope in that, 


| for there she must find friends who would protect 


her from Vernor till she could be rescued: Le re- 
| moved the scarf from her mouth, and more gently 


said: 

“T do net wish to treat you ill, Ethel; but this was 
the last chance left me to regain yeu. As soon as I 
heard of Sylvie’s fate I was resolved that Gerald 
should not take you from me, Come, let us lose no 
time, fer the sun is sinking, and we shall barely have 
time to gain the Priory before night comes on.” 


Ethel made no reply; she felt that words would be | 


useless, but she endeavoured to colleet all her energies 
that she might be ready to avail herself of any ciuance 
of escape that offered itself. 

Vernor again entered the hut, looked around for 
some means of striking a light, and took possession of 
the lantern and tinder-box used by the fisherman, for 
which he left a piece of money. When he came out 
with them Ethel asked: 

“ What use will you have for those ?” 

“Oh, if we should be benighted in the woods they 
may be of use to us. I know the old fisherman well, 
and I have left something to pay for what I have 
taken. Will you take my arm? You had better, for 


Ethel wore a long scarf around her throat, and he! you will find the path rough in places.” 


wrapped it over her mouth and knotted it at the back 
of her head in sueh a manner as effectually to prevent 
her from screaming. She was passive in his hands, 
for in the deadly terror that fell on her she seemed to 
lose all power of resistance. 

The sailers, fearful of the fate that might await 
them if taken by the revenue cutter, rowed rapidly 
reund the headland and entered a narrow stream 
which flowed beyond it into the sea. Once in this, 
they knew they were safe, for the beetling crags 
nearly met overhead, and the water was too shallow 
to permit a successful pursuit. 

The noise of the eonflict continued, and just as they 
were gaininz their place of refuge, the smoke in which 





She shrank away: 

“T can go alone; walk on, and I will follow you.” 

“Understand one thing, Ethel,” he said, with a 
tone of savage earnestness in his voice—“if you make 
an effort to get away from me, I siall no longer play 
the courteous gentleman to you. If I can win you 
by fair means | am willing to try them; but if not, 
you may take the consequences.” 

A bitter retcrt sprang to the gentle lips of Ethel, 
but she repressed it and said ; 

“J will follow you, as I said before. Keep your 
threats for me till I have attempted to escape.” 

Leaving the beach, he strode on through a tangled 
pathway that led into a narrow road which wound 


the combatants were was lifted, and they obtained a through the thick forest. It bore few evidences of 


glimpse of two vessels engaged in deadly strife. 


travel, a:d seemed to have been rudely cut by the 


When the boat was safely moored, one of the sailors loncly fisherman to facilitate his access to some neigh- 


scrambled up the precipitous bank to a point from 
which he could see the fight. 


bouring market. 
Vernor had often threaded its mazes in other days, 


For the space of twenty minutes the smuggler was and he knew that there was little chance of encoan- 


fiercely defended; she then attempted to sheer off, 
but the revenue cutter intercepted her, and nothing 
was left but to surrender to the superior force of the 
king’s vessel. ‘I'he flag was struck, and the prize 
was grappled to the side #f the conqueror, which 
sailed away in the direction of Lyme. The man 
came down to his companions with a rueful visage. 

“It’s all up with us,” he said. “The poor old 
oraft is taken, and we must do the best we can for 
ourselves.” 

Vernor uttered a volley of curses, and presently 
said: 

“ We can’t stay here. The country will be alarmed, 
and people will soon be on our track for doing what 
will be thought worse than smugyling. Get out of 
this place, and move cautiously down the coast. Ten 
miles below here there is a place where we can land 
in safety. I will give you ten pounds to take me 
there with this lady; from the coast I can easily reach 
a place of security for both her and myself.” 

Ten pounds was a large sum to these men, snd one 
of them cheerfully answered: 

“Ay—ay. sir. We'll help you out. of the scrape, 
and you shall keep your wife. A dutiful one she 
must be, to refuse to go with you, at any rate.” 

Ethel struggled to speak, but Vernor placed his 
hand wwver her mouth and commanded her tw be silent. 

When the boat reached the open sea they saw the 
cutter receding in the distance, and in a little while 
she wax lost to view. ‘There was little wind; but 
what there was, was favourable to their progress, and 
after a few how's of stealy rowing they came in sight 
of a solitary house stauding upon the beach. 


| 


! 





tering any one in their progress, Like most of her 
countrywemen, Ethel was accustomed to take long 
walks nearly every day of her life, and although she 
followed her ruthless guide with a fainting heart and 
unwilling steps, she easily kept up with him, the 
latent hope sustaining her that once at the Priory she 
would find those who would be both able and willing 
to protect her. 

Why Vernor should venture to take her there she 
could not fathom: she supposed that it was his in- 
tention to hold her in a species of honourable captivity 
while he endeavoured to win back the affections he 
had lost. She felt this to be a vain hope on his part, 
and when onee convinced of its futility he would 
surely release her. 

Buoyed up by this forlorn hope, she walked on in 
silence, meeting no one on their route to whom she 
could have appealed for assistance, and she gladly saw 
the old familiar woodland appear in sight. 

The sun was setting, and his last rays glinted on 
the moss-covered walls of the venerable pile as, 
Vernor unclosed a gate which led toward the rear of 
the most ancient portion of. the building. Ethel then 
asked : 

* \Whai is your purpose in bringing me hither? ” 


her in his arms, he carried her through the opening 
and placed her on a pile of fallen stones, half senseless. 
with fright and surprise. He imperiously said: 

“Don’t attempt to take that bandage off, for if you 

do, I will not answer for myself. I may take your 
life as the punishment of your disobedience. Sit still, 
and do not utter a cry, 1 command you; but if you 
should, there is no one to bear you in this lovely 
place.” 

He rapidly lighted his lantern, threw his arm around 
| the unresisting form of Ethel, and finding that sho 
had fainted, he muttered: " 

“So much the better; I can now take her to her 
prison without her knowing anything about the way 
we came,” ° 

Her light weight was not much encumbrance, and 
he rapidly threaded his way toward the Secret Cham- 
ber. He gained it, sought and found the spring, and 
conveyed her to the upper room, It was exactly as it 


had Leen left years before; and throwing aside tle 
placed his insen- 


heavy hangings of the bed, Vernor 
sible burden upon it. 

Ethel again awoke to consciousness to find her cap- 
tor standing over her, holding his lantern so that. its 
lizht fell upon her pallid face, from which he had re- 
moved the scarf. She started up, exclaiming: 

“Where am I? Oh, Vernor, where have you 
brought me? You can never be so cruel as to 
immure me.in such a place as this ? ” 

“It is my fixed purpose to shut you up here till 
you come to yoursenses, ‘The existence of this roon 
is unknown to any one but myself, and yeu may die 
in its durknesd unless you consent to leave it as my 
obedient vife. You shall never go from it except 
under a solemn pledge to remain true to the vows 
you have plighted tu me, to tie last hour of your 
life.” 

A faint wail of anguish broke from her lips; she 
— up, threw herself before him, and imploringly 
said: 

“Be human—be merciful, Vernor. I have never 
injured you. I will give you what you may demand 
from my fortune as the price of my freedom. Vernor, 
I shall die in this desolate place, and you will not be 
the better for what I po=sess.” 

“1 will see you die by inches sooner than I will 
permit you to give yourself to Gerald. I hate hin, 
and | will thwart him at all hazards. He theught to 
trample on all my rights, but I have outwitted him 
He shall never see you again, except as my wife; so 
the seoner you make up your mind to accept my terms 
the better. it will be for you.” 

She arose, defiant aud scornful: 

“J will never accept them! I will perish first!” 

“Ho! ho! will you indeed?” he sneered. “Let 
me tell you what you will have to bear. For three 
days I will furnish you with light; after that, if 
you are still obstinate, I will see what dark- 
ness will accomplish toward bending your stubborn 
will. Your food shail be bread and water, and per- 
haps your dainty palate wiil soon find such a nourish- 
ment unpalatable. ‘I'he sooner the better for my 
purpose. No human being will ever be able to discover 
your prison, and I si.all keep myself where Gerald 
cannot find me. Ha, my pretty lady-bird! I have 
| snared you at last, and placed you in a eage se 
strong tliat there is no possibility of breaking from 





She listened to him in silent despair; but even at 
that moment a ray of faith darted into her trusting 
soul, and she firmly said: 

“Man's help may fail me, but God’s will not ; He 
will send deliverance to me from your cruel abuse of 

wer.” : 

Verucr laughed mockingly. 

“Say your prayers as much as you will—I have no 
objection ; but if you ask to be delivered from this 
place without my agency, it is my belief that your 
Deity will be deaf to them. I must leave you to solitude 
and darkness now. Iam as hungry as a wolf, and 
you must want food yourself. | will return with your 
allowance of bread and water as soon as possible, and 
then I will leave you a light.” 

Without further ceremony he stepped through the 
trap-door, closed and bolted it behind him, leaving 
Ethel standing in the dense darkuess of the subter- 
| ranean chamber. 

Feeling faint and worn out by all she had gone 
through that day, she felt her way to the bed, and sat 
down upon it, trembling with fear. 

She tried to collect ber thougzhts—to form some plan 
of action in this terrible crisis of her life; but the 

Ipable darkness that seemed to fold around her as 





“ You will soon learn,” was the brief response; and | the mantle of oblivion scared away the power of 


taking her arm firmly in his owr, he led the way to 
the decaying door which opened into the vaults. He 
stopped in frout of it, and by a dexterous movemen' 


| threw the scarf he had before use! over her face, and 


in spite of her struggles and faint cries for help, 
secured it in such @ manner as to prevent her from 


| thenght. 


Ethel was as little superstitious as most people were 
at that day, but she was young and sensitive. She 
had never before |een left alone in darkness in her 
life, and her heart died wit in her as she thought tliat 
she was cut off from human sympathy; left to the 


| Seeing whither he was about to take her. Then lifting , mercy of a man who so devply reseuted her indiffer- 
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ence that he might be capable of punishing her even 
with death if she persisted in refusing to comply with 
his demands. 

Vernor was absent about three hours, during which 
time the poor captive endured all the agonies which 
fear and despair could inflict, 

When he returned he merely unclesed the trap, and 
thrust through it several wax) candles, one of which 
was in a tin candlestick and already lighted. He 
placed beside them a loaf of bread, a pitcher filled with 
water, and mockingly said; 

“ ] Jeave yon te do penance for your faithlessness to 
the vows you have taken. This is your home—this 
your fare as long as you live, if you refuse ebedience 
to me. Good night, my pretty ove. Dream of me— 


think of me: love me, for that is your only chance of 
” 


With a sinking heart Ethel heard the bolts shot that 
fastened her in that terrible place, and throwing her- 
self upon her knees beside the bed, she sobbed out a 
prayer for mercy and deliverance: even amid ber pre- 
sent desolation she felt the consoling assurance tliat | 
it would be heard and responded to, and sle arose 
calmed and capable of thought. 

The superstitious dread which had overwhelmed her 
in the darkness now passed away, and she examined 
the prison in which she was immured only to discover 
how hopeless were the chances of escape through any 
effort of her own. 

She knew that Gerald would leave no means untried | 
to discover her place of detention, but how was it 





possible for him to find her in this secluded dungeon, | violence, and I offer a hundred pounds to any one | 


the very, existence of which Vernor had assured her 
was known only te himself? 
At length, exhausted by the fatigues and emotions | 


of the day, she threw herself upon the bed, and fell, similar reward for any information concerning Vernor | subterranean vauits, fo.lowed by the two women, 


into a feverish and broken slumber. 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 


Autce, after witnessing the daring abduction of her ! 
friend, fled rapidly towards the house, and gave the 
alarm to the family. | 

A messenger was despatched in hot haste to bring | 
Gerald back, and a yroup soon collected on the sands, | 
but there was no sign of the boat in which Ethel had | 
been conveyed away. 

The sounds of the conflict between the two vessels | 
reached their ears,and Mr. Digby ordered a barge 
which was kept some distance above, to be brought 
down as soon as possible. 

By the time it arrived, and he was rowed far enough | 
from the shore to obtain a view of the combatants, the 
fight was nearly over, andin a few more moments, 
the cutter moved slowly away, carrying Ler late an- 
tagonist with her as prize. 

He saw that it would be hopeless to attempt to over- 
take her, and he returned to the group upon the shore, 
with the consoling assurance that if Vernor had taken | 
refuge on the lugger, he was now a prisoner, and Ethel 
under the protection of its eaptain, who was kuown to 
him as a humane and courteous man. 

With their fears a little allayed by this belief, Mrs. 
Digby and Alice returned to the house, and Mr. Digby 
only awaited the return of Gerald to set out with bim 
for Lyme to inquire into Ethel’s fate. 

An hour had scarcely elapsed, wien Gerald rushed 
in, pale with anguish; the messenger had overtaken 
him a few miles from Cliffden, and he returned at a 
fearful rate of speed, to learn the slight ground of 
hepe, that Vernor had taken his prize on board the 
captured lugger. 

“T trust in God it may prove so,” he hearsely said. 
“We must go to Lyme at once, and learn if she is 
there. If not, I will search the world over for her, 
and never rest till I have brought condign  punish- 
ment to him who dared thus to outrage every principle 
of honour and justice.” 

The horses had already been ordered, and the two 
gentlemes set out without delay, leaving Bertie, who 
had also returned, to console Mrs. Digby and Alice. 

Gerald's impatience secon outstripped the pace at 
which his older companion was accustomed to ride, 
and waving his hand to him, he set off at a furious 
gallop, as he said; 

“Come on, and meet me at Lyme, but on such a 
quest as this, | must ride for my life.” 

With headlong speed, he dashed over hill and 
valley, and it was fortunate both for himself and the 
horse he rode, that the last was thorough-bred, and 
accustomed to follow the hounds ata break-neck pace. 
The noble animal spel away as if animated by the 
Spirit of his rider, an:‘| in a few hours he had 
over t 6 space which lay between Cliffden and Lyme. 

When Gerald came in sight of the town, he 
slackened his pace, and looked anxiously toward the | 
pier. The cutter was already there, and dismounting, 
he secured the bridle of his panting steed to a tree, 
and descended through a rocky ravine to the landing- 
place, A group of people had collected, throuzh 





which he made his eager way, and inquired for the 


captain of the vessel. A bluff, good-humoured look- 
ing man came forward, and Gerald took him aside 
and inquired if there was a lady on beard of the 
lugger when she was taken. The officer looked 
surprised, and said : 

“T found only a few men, sir. I don’t think the 
skipper smugyles ladies as well as other contraband 
articles.” 

“A lady has been seized and carried from her 
home by force, and there is every reason te believe 
that the lugger was waiting to receive her on board. 
“Can I see her eaptain ? ” 

“If he will receive you; but he is wounded and 
rather sulky.” 

After some delay, Gerald was admitted into the 
cabin where the wounded man lay. At first he obsti- 
nately refused to reply to his questions, but when he 
informed him who he was. and assured him that he 
would use his influence to obtain a miti-zation of his 


punishment if he would give the information he 
sought, ‘'ompkins stated to him that, as soon as he | 


had obeyed Vernor'’s signal and male ready to sail, 
the cutter which had been lying ia wais for him had 
commenced the attack, Vernor was unable to get on 
board, and he had deubtless landed on the coast and 
made his way into the interior of a country that was 
familiar to him from boyhood. 

‘This was all Gerald could learn, and when he 
stepped upon the pier again, he paused a moment and 
addressed the crowd: 

“Lady Clifton has been torn from her home by 


who will discover her place of concealment, and com- 
municate it tome. Between Oliffden and this place 
her abductor must have turned, and I will givea 


Methurn, who has perpetrated this outrage. [ go now 


to seek him myself, but I hope, my friends, that you | 


will zealously aid me in the search.” 

A confused murmur arose in reply, but he did not 
pause to hear or‘answer questions, Rapi¢ly ascend- 
ing the bank, he again mounted his faithful steed, 
and spurred back on the road on which he had come. 
He met Mr. Digby, and rapidly related his failure to 
trace Ethel, and they took separate roads to arouse 
the country in pursuit of her captor, 

The news of what had occurred at Cliffden soon 
spread through Lyme; it was repeated in Jessie Lith- 
gow’s shop, and thus reached Minchen. Her plans 


| were rapidly formed, and as much of them communi- 


cated to Sylvie as she considered necessary to tieir 
successful accomplishment. She was honrly expect- 
ing Melchoir, from whom she had heard; his in- 
jured feot was well enough to enable him to travel, 
and his messenger had said he would be with her by 
sunset, 


The gipsy went out and hired a covered cart, | 


which sie ordered to await her in a ravine near to 
town. 

As Moelchoir was often in the habit of making 
mysterious journeys with the contraband articles in 
which he dealt, this did not excite any surprise in the 
man from whom the vehicle was obtained ; and when 
Melchoir came back with the news which had hastened 
his return, he found everything in readiness for a 
speedy departure. 

Sylvie, moving like one in a terrible dream, me- 
chanically obeyed the directions given her. She was 
assured that she should see Vernor once more—should 
speak with him; and the wild glare in her eyes re- 
vealed to the subtle observation of the gipsy the 
fierce fires that lay smouldering beneath her apparent 
docility. 

When supper was over, the three silently evaded 


the observation of their hostess, and issued from a 


rear entrance leading toward the open country. After 
a walk of half a mile, they gained the raviue in 
which the cart awaited them, - 

Melchoir took the reins, and dismissed the man in 
charge of it with the assurance that he should return 
in a few days. 

The two women took their places, and they set out 
over the ragged road which led to the Priory. 

Minchen’s acuteness hud assured her that, in such 
an extremity, Vernor would make use of the Secret 
Chamber to conceal Ethel from everyone till au op- 
portunity offered to escape witi: her to fhe continent. 
He was ignorant of the vicinity of herself and her 
son, and would, therefore, feel secure of keeping his 
prisoner as long as was necessary to his plans without 
being interfered with by any one, 

She exchanged exulting whispers with her son; 
but both were careful that they shoul! not reach the 
ears of Sylvie, who lay supive in the bottom of the 
cart wrapped in shawls which Melchoir had brought 
with him for that purpose. . 

The night was clear but not very cold; the road 
was uneven, and in some places almost impassable, 
and the sun was rising when they reached the beech 
wood in which their encampment had formerly been 
erected. 


Accustomed to such exigencies, the gipsy had 
brought with her a supply of food and the means of 
striking a lizht. 

-A fire was soon kindled, over which wine was 
mulled for Sylvie, into whieh the old woman slily 
poured a few drops of transparent liquid from a phial 
she drew from her bosom. 

“This will fire her blood,” she muttered, “and 
make her more reckless than she naturally is. If she 
does not kill him I will do it myself, for be shall never 
escape me now.” 

Sylvie ate but little of the food that was offered 
her, for she had no appetite; but she eagerly drank 
every drop of the wine prepared for her, and a few 
moments afterward impatiently asked: 

“ What are we to do next? ‘The traitor is not here, 
and you promised that I should find him at the end of 
my journey.” 

“So you shall. We are on his track, and a few 
moments more will bring you where he will be sure 
to come very soon, if we do not actually find him 
there.” 

“Let us go, then, Every moment that detains me 
from my vengeance only sharpens my desire to reach 
his false and perjured heart.” 

The two confederates exchanged significant glances, 
and Melchoir prepared to conceal the cart and horse 
in the recesses of a neighbouring thicket. ‘lhen, 
striking into a sheltered pathway which led toward 
| the opening in the vaults. they skirted the lawn, and 
| gained the place they sought without observation from 
the house, 

Melchoir carried a lantern already lighted, and, 
| after reconnoitring a few moments to satisfy himself 
| that Vernor was nowhere near, he entered the gloomy 
In 
| silence they threaded their way to the sceret chamber: 
with dilating eyes Sylvie saw the door spring back, 
| and she asked, with sume appreliension : 
| “Why should you bring me here? Vernor would 

not voluntarily seek sucli a place as this.” 

“Not for himself, perhaps; but he has brought her 
| of whom I told you hither, to conceal her from 
her friends till she consents to receive him as her 
husband.” 

Sylvie uttered a cry that sounded more like the 
voice of some wild animal than the tones of a human, 
voice. She pantingly said: 

“My rival—my rival is there. Let me immolate 
her, and then Vernon aud I may be happy.” 

She sprang through the opening with a bound like 
that of an enraged tigress, and glared around the 
empty room with her hand upon the handle of her 
poinard, Minchen firmly grasped her arm, and, look- 
ing into her blazing eyes. sternly said: 

“'This young girl is innocent of wrong toward you, 
ana I will not conduct you to her presence unless you 
pledge me yonr word that you will make no attempt 
to injure her. It is my purpose to remove her and 
restore her to her friends, leaving you in her place to 
avenge your injuries on him who will come here 
expecting to find her. You must promise me this, 
or we return as we came, and you may find Vernor as 
you can.” 

Her look subdued Sylvie with its magnetic power, 
and she feebly said : 

“TLetme look on her, then. I will not attempt to 
strike at the heart which has desolated mine, ‘I'v see 
Vernor once more I will promise anything—any- 
thing.” 

Whispering a few words to her son to guard Ethe} 
from any sudden impulse of fury from the lalf-mad- 
dened woman beside her, Miuchen closed tie aper- 
ture and ascended the stairs, followed by the 
others. 

The noise of their approach did not arouse Ethel 
from the troubled slumber into which she had fallen ; 
she had place her eandle upon a tall stand, and its. 
rays fell upon her pale yet lovely face, around which 
lay the heavy rings of her brown hair. 

Minchen placed her finger upon her lip, and drew 
near the bed, followed by Sylvie, who glared upon 
that sweet face with an expression of dire hatred. She 
saw that it was beautiful; she believed that Vernor 
loved its sor, and, in a paroxysm of jealous fary, 
she snatched her fatal dagger from her bosom, raised 
it aloft, and was about to strike her rival to the heart, 
when the watchful Melchoir sprang upon her and 
pinioned her arms to her sides. She cried wut: 

“Let me strike her —let me strike her—for she is 
my most deadly foe!” 

At the noise thus made Ethel spracg up in wild 
alarm, and for an instant she could not remember 
where she was, or what had happenei to her; bat all 
came back to her in a moment, and she imagined those 
were the emissaries of Vernor come to tear her from 
her native land. She threw herself betore Miuchen 
and implored : 

“If you have a human heart, remove me from this 

lace; tak» me from the power oi 4 bad man, wiio has 

atally entrapped me. He has seut you ‘itier to do 1 
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know not what ; but as you hope for mercy yourself» 
show it to me now.” 
The gipsy raised her up, and gently said: 


CHAPTER XXXVIIL 


a , 
—_——= 


He recoiled before the weird form that confronted 


Vernor took refuge in the cabin of a poacher, who him, and sternly said : 


had been well known to him in other days, 


The man | 


“Speak! what have you to say ? Name your tering 


= My gon and I have followed you hither, Lady i recognized him at once, and remembering the former ' for permitting me to remove my wife alive and Well, 
Clifton, to rescue and restore you to your friends. | immunity extended to him by the young heir of the | and I promise to abide by them.” 


We are not the agents of Mr. Methurn, but the | 
friends of his deserted wife, who now stauds before 
you.” 


heart, while she uttered incoherent thanks for this 
assurance. After a few moments, she more calmly | 
said: 

“ God has heard my prayers, and sent you to rescue | 
me from the dreadful doom Vernor would have given | 
me. Let us go—let us go before he returns, for he | 
may come back at any moment.” H 

She started forward, as if to leave the chamber ; but 
Sylvie, whe still panted and struggled in Melchoir's 
strong grasp, cried out: 

“Let me look on her; let me see the fatal beauty | 
that won his heart from me—from me, who gave him 
all I had to give, only to be trampled on and deserted | 
for her sake.” 

Thus arrested, Ethel turned toward her; aud al- 
though sie shrank from the maniac glare in Sylvie’s 
eyes, she gently addressed the excited creature: 

** Tf Vernor has led yeu to believe that he loves me, 
he has spoken falsely; he cares nothing for me be- 
youd my power to advance his interests. He had | 
pledged his word to me to seek you, and endeavour to 
make his peace with you; he promised me that he 
would legalize your claim on him as soon as the power 
to do so is his. He violated his word, and tore me 
from my home to immure me here. Take my place, | 
and when he returns let the affection you have once | 
cherished for each other bring about a reconciliation | 

| 
| 
| 


between you. I only wish for your happiness to- 
gether, for I love, and have long been betrothed to his 
cousin.” 

While she thus spoke, the fire faded from the eyes 
of Sylvie, and she softly said: 

“ Pass on, sweet vision of gentleness and purity; I 
would not harm you now. You cau release me, 
Melchior; she is safe from me, since she refuses to re- 
turn Vernor’s love.” 

The gipsy relaxed his grasp, and Sylvie stood free. 
She returned the dagger to its sheath, and, exhausted 
by her own violence, threw herself upon the bed. 
Minchen spoke to Ethel: 

“Go now with my son. He will conduct yon to | 
the inhabited part of the house, and place you under | 
the care of the agent who lives init. A message will 
be sent at once to Cliffden, to inform the family of 
your safety.” 

Ethel gladly prepared to obey; she took the hand 
of Minchen in both her own, and said: 

“T shall see you again, This service shall be nobly | 
rewarded, for to you I owe more than life.” 

“If one geod deed can balance many evil ones, 
Lady Clifton, I shall be happy. Go, now; for the 
day wears on, and he you wot of may return.” 

Melchoir took up his lantern and descended the 
staircase, followed by the trembling Ethel, who 
scarcely yet believed in the reality of her release. He | 
closed the lower door behind them, and walked rapidly 
toward the opening upon the park, not without some 
fear that he should encounter Verxor upon his path, | 
and ready for a deadly encounter with him should he 
approach; but they reached the door in safety, and 
with a glad sense of release from her terrible thral- | 
dom, Ethel beheld the light of day, aud inhaled the 
invigorating morning air, 

Her spirit arose in a g'ad pean of thanks for her | 
deliverance, though her lips uttered no audible sound. 
The two met with no one in their progress to the 
front entrance, and great was the astonishment of Mr, 
Weston, the agent for the estate, to see Lady Clifton, 
whom he knew well, enter the house, attended by. her 
stalwart companion. Melchoir detained her uear the 
door while he said, in a low voice: 

“You are now safe, Lady Clifton, and I must re- 
turn to my mother. But 1 beg, as the reward of the 
service I have rendered you, that, until Sir Gerald 
Methurn comes, you will say nothing of the place 
from which you came. Its existence is a family secret 
that should be respected.” 

She readily gave the promise, aud Melchoir de- 
parted. 

Requesting a private interview with Mr. Weston, 
Ethel informed him that she had been treacherously 
taken from her home, and desired him to despateha 
messenger to Cliffden as speedily as possible, to inform | 
the family of her safety, aud to request them to come | 
to the Priory without delay. | 

Her presence there, for reasons of vital importance, | 
she wished concealed till her friends again surrounsed | 
her. ‘Though in a state of extreme bewilderment as | 
to what had really happened to her, the agent made 
every arrangement for her security: she again took 
possession of her old apartment, and locking herself in, 
hastened to return thanks for her great deliverance. | 





| staircase and opened the trap-door. 


| comer, aud he looked upon the sceue presented stupe- 


Priory, consented to serve him to the best of his ability | 


in his present fallen state. 


She laughed scornfully. 
“Have you ever abided by a contract yet, guilty son 


. . | He represented himself asin danger of arrest for his | of a perjured father? Look upon the name em. 
Ethel seized her hands, and pressed them to her | premature return to England, end offered a reward | broidered on yonder pall—did I not once promise you 


| to the peasant to obtaia such articles for him as would 


enable him to conceal himself in the vaults beneath 


| the Priory for a season, till an opportunity for escape 


was afforded. 
Through the agency of this man he obtained the 


| articles he had conveyed to Ethel in her dreary prison, 


and then he set out to retrace his steps to the ftisher- 


| man's hut. Le found Jenkins there, and after taking 


a few hours of repose, he despatched Lim to a small 


| village on the coast below to make arrangements with 


the eaptain of any vessel that traded to it to take him- 
self and Ethel from England, as soon as possible ; for 
in spite of his threats to her, he fully intended to re- 
move her from her prison ag soon as he could find the 
meaus of escaping to France. 

Jenkins returned at a late hour of the day, with the 
information that a schooner was lying before the vil- 
lage receiving her cargo for Havre, and that she would 
sail at dawn on the following morning. For the sum 
the fisherman was authorized to offer him, the captain 
of the schooner agreed to sail up the coast a few miles, 
and lie off a point which was easily accessible from 
the Priory, till his passengers came oa board. 

Everything thus arranged to his satisfaction, Vernor 
again set out for his old home. The sun was setting 
when he came in sight of the pile, and wondering if 
he should find Ethel in a more submissive mood, he 
hastily threaded his way towards the concealed door. 
He muttered: 

“ Ethel must he pretty well scared by this time, and 
she will consent to anythiug sooner than remain 
another twenty-four hours in that dark hole. It was 
a terrible ordeal for a young girl like her, but it will 
bring her to her senses. I shall surely find her ready 
to supplicate for release on my own terms.” 

With this agreeable anticipation he moved rapidly 
forward, unconscious that every step he made was 
watched by malignant eyes. Melchoir awaited Vernor’s 
arrival cencealed in an obscure angle of tle wall, and 
he saw him walk to his doom with the triumphant 
certainty that his long-delayed vengeance would soon 
be completed. 

Vernor left the door of the lower chamber unclosed, 
and his evil fate watched him as he ascended the 
A flood of light 
fell through it which dazzled the eyes of the new 


fied with amazement end dread, 

The same preparations had been made for his re- 
ception which once before greeted Sir Hugh. The 
hangings were drawn aside, aud the stone sarcophagus, 
covered with a velvet pall on which the arms of the 
Methurns were embroidered, was displayed to view. 
‘The table that was placed in front of it bore several 
lights,and the worn books Vernor had once before 
seen, but which had so mysteriously disappeared, 
were placed upon it. 

The eurtains of tie bed were closely drawn, and a 
dark-robed figure, whose features were concealed by a 
shrouding black veil, sat at the head of the sarco- 
phagus. 


' 


| 





Vernor’s brain reeled, his feet seemed chained te 
the floor, and for a few seconds his voice refused 
to utter any articulate sound. Then he furiously 
cried : 

* Who are you? What does this mummery mean ?” | 

Minchea sluwly arose, and spoke in low, meaning | 
tones: 

“Tam the minister of fate. Your doom is spoken, 
and your crimes are about to be expiated.” 

Vernor recognized her voice, aud sprang angrily 
toward her. 

“Ts it you, wretch? Yon have kept upon my track 
and bafiled me in everything I have undertaken. 
What bave you done with her I left here? Where is 
my wife?” ’ 

Minchen pointed to the bed and said: 

“She lies there in a slumber produced by my art. 
She will awake only at my touch, and 1 have thrown 
her into this trance that you and I may exchange a 
few words together before she is aroused. She will 
never awake again unless my power bids her do so, 
so beware how you attempt to injure me.” 

She stood in front of the bed, with her arms out- 
stretched as if to shield it from his’ approach, and | 
Vernor stopped, appalled. While travelling in Spain, | 
he liad witnessed the effect ef tie mysterious power 
wielded by a gipsy who had the reputation of being | 
au enchanter, aud he knew that among that strange 
people an artificial sleep could be produced, so pro- 
found as to defy the efforts of any one but him who , 





had produced it to arouse the slumberer. \ 





that when you gave the same fate to your wife, which 
was awarded to her who perished in this room, | 
would reveal to you all its mysteries? Read for 
yourself, and learn them now.” 

Vernor turned at her command, and his eyes rested 
on the name of his mother. His face blanched—hig 
hair arose upon his head, as he wildly said: 

“My mother there! Impossible! Sir Hugh could 
not—ceuld not be so cruel!” 

In a cold toue Minchen replied: 

“ His heart was as hard as the nether millstone. He 
could do anything, and you are his true son. Yes— 
your mother lies there; months were passed by her 
in this dreary prison-house, while your father made 
merry on her fortune.” 

“ And you—you were the agent of this fiendish act! 
That is why the secret of this chamber was made 
known to you. Why should you have aided Sir Hugh 
in consummating such wickedness ? ” 

“ Your mother was my rival. He pledged himself 
to marry me when slo was removed ; so I helped him, 
But he was false to his word, as he was false to every 
one that trusted him.” 

As if seeking some proof of the trath of ler words, 
Vernor lifted one of the books. It was a Bible, and 
on the first leaf he saw the name of his motlier traced 
by herown hand. Below it a few lines were written, 
which he mechanically read. 

“In my desolation, O Lord! I will come to thee. 
Abandoned by all, persecuted by him I loved, im- 
prisoned in this horrible den, I can only find courage 
to live on through communion with the Lord of life 
and light. Light! oh, fora gleam of the blessed sun- 
~~ before I die, for perish I soon must in this dreary 

ace.” 

Vernor read them with a choking sensation in his 
throat, and again replacing the book, he said: 

“We are now ou equal terms; for the crime yon 
aided to perpetrate, I will bring you. to punisliment 
at all hazards to myself, if you do not at once restore 
my bride to life and permit me to depart in safety with 
her.” 

“ Your threats do not move me,” she disdainfully 
replied; “but since it is my purpose to awake her, 
I will do so, if you promise to stand aside and not 
attempt to interrupt me.” 

“T will remain on this spot till I see her arise,” he 
said; and Minchen approached the bed, partially drew 
aside the curtains, and made several mysterious 
passes over the face and hands of the motionless 
Sylvie. - 

Her large black eyes unclosed, consciousness slowly 
returned, and, still under the volition of the gipsy, 
she arose, stood upon the floor, and turned toward 
the half-paralyzed Vernor. Sylvie had not yet quite 
emerged from the magnetic trance into which she had 
been thrown, but the tirst sound of his voice thoroughly 
aroused her, 

“Sylvie! Good heavens! where did you come 
from ? What demon has evoked your presence here?” 

With a heart-rending cry she rushed toward him, 
threw herseif at his feet and implored: 

“Oh, Vernor, is it you at last! Take me back to 
your heart—let me be your slave—your willing slave, 
if you will only love me!” 

Recovering from his astonishment and alarmed at 
the apparition of Sylvie when he had expected to see 
Etbel, Vernor rudely spurned the prostrate woman, 


| and furiously said : 


“Get out of my way! What have you and your 
accomplice done with the only woman I will ever 
claim as my lawful wife? I thought you were safe 
in the bottom of the sea, but here you are, to torment 
and anney me yet. I wil) never reclaim you. Go 
back to your home and find your equal for your mate. 
Iam of a pure and noble race. while your bleod is 
mixed with that of the degraded negro.” 

No taunt could so deeply liave stung Sylvie as this, 
for this consciousness had always been bitter to her 
pride. She sprang up with fury blazing in her eyes, 
there was the glitter of a poniard as she snatched it 
from its sheath, and with metions too rapid to be 
arrested, plunged it first iuto Vernor’s heart, then into 
her own. 

He staggered toward the bed, fell across its foot, 
and Minchen took the tottering forin of Sylvie in her 
arms, and placed her head upon the pillows. She 
knew that both wounds must, in a few moments, 
prove mortal, for the poison with which the blade of 
the poniard was saturated was of tlie nivst deadly 
nature. 

She withdrew the blade from the stiffening hand of 
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the dying woman, and composed her limbs, then 
lowering the curtain before the sarcophagus, sle 
extinguished the light, and prepared to leave the 
place for ever. 

Vernor never spoke after he was wounded. The 
blood that rushed in a stifling torrent to his mouth, 
soon suffocated him. Sylvie muttered a few broken 

rayers for forgiveness, which were heard by her who 
bent over her, but the motion of her lips soon ceased, 
and the grey shadows of death crept over her still 
beautiful face. 

Melchoir now entered the chamber, and even he 
seemed awed by the tragic scene before him. After a 
long pause he said: 

“He is gone, and we shall escape the penalty of his | 
destruction. Ceme, mother; the girl will soon be 


dead: let us go at once.” | 


| 


Minchen made a few passes over the face of the 
expiring Sylvie; her expression grew calm, ler eyes 
closed, and the gipsy said : 

“She is young and fair to die thus, but she had 
better perish in her youth, than to live to become what 
Iam now.” 

Leaving one of the wax candles burning upon the 
table, the mother and son descended, fastened the 
trap-door, securely, and gained the corridor. Minchen 
sprang back the door, aud wrenching off the spring, 
said: 

“ Never more shall the Secret Chamber be used by 
mortal man. Let the victims of jealousy and revenge 
lie in their secluded sepulchre tiil the last trump shall 
sound.” 

The two returned without delay to Lyme. Mel- 
choir informed his. betrothed that it was necessary for 
him to leave England immediately, and demanded that 
she should accompany him as bis wife. But Jessie 
had repented of her engagement, and she positively 
refused to do so. 

A message was delivered to Menard, purporting to 
have been sent by Sylvie, requesting him to join her 
in ‘T'aunton, where she had found a clue to her false 
lover. ‘The Frenchman set out without delay, and in 
the interval of his absence, the gipsy and her son 
made arrangements to leave their late home, and join 
their own people abroad, Jessi steadily refused to 
accompany them, and they departed without her. 

Menard returned from his fruitless errand, and he 


remained in England many months, vainly endeavour- | 
The | 


ing to find some trace of the hapless Sylvie. 
greater portion of the time was spent in Lyme, and the 
sympathy and kindness of Jessie Lithgow insensibly 
won him from his regret for lis lost love. 

When he at length returned to Barbadoes to claim 
his uncle’s estate as heir-at-law, he bore with him his 
tidy northern bride, and Jessie never had cause to 
regret the choice she had made. 

* * * * 

The messenger dispatched by Weston reached 
Cliffden a few hours after Gerald and Mr. Digby 
had returned home, worn out with fatigue and dis- 
appointment. 

‘he surprise and joy with which the news was 
hailed may be imagined. ‘I'he carriage was ordered, 
and the two ladies, accompanied by Mr. Digby, set out 
on the journey te the lriory. 

Gerald and his friend Bertie were on their way as 
soon as fresh horses could be saddled, and long before 
the party was re-united, Ethel had been clasped in her 


of his wife: as Earl of Cliffden, he was beloved and 
respected by all who knew him. 

Bertie, under the influence of Alice, threw aside his 
indifference to distinction, and, side by side with his 
friend, arose to fame and power; and no happier or 
prouder wives were found in broad England than the 
Countess of Cliffden and Mrs. Edward Bertie. 

THE END. 


OUR CHEERFUL DOCTOR. 


Gop bless our cheerful doctor, 
Whose face dispels the gloom 
That hovers like a phantom 
Within the darkened room, 
Where restless pain and sorrow 
Their nightly vigils keep, 
And prowling fever mocketh 
At sweet unconscious sleep. 
God bless our cheerful doctor, 
Whose voice brings healing balm 
That soothes the mind and body, 
And leaves the spirit calm ; 
Like night-dew gently falling 
On drooping plant and flower, 
Refreshing sweets instilling 
With silent mystic power. 
God bless our cheerful doctor, 
Whose smiles like sunlight fall 
Upon our hearts, reflecting 
Their golden beams on all: 
Like camp-fire in the desert, 
Or lonely beacon light, 
That cheers the weary traveller 
On life’s dark stormy night. 
God bless our cheerful doctor, 
Whose tender tones reveal 
The soul that for another 
In sympathy can feel; 
Whose care is like a mother’s, 
So gentile, kind and true, 
That we not only bless him, 
Lut love the doctor too. 


Yea, love our cheerful doctor, 
Whose merry laugh rings out, 
As when from mouth of childhood 
There comes the hey-dey shout; 
The sluggish pulse beats quicker, 
The blood starts on apace, 
That brings new life at seeing 
Our cheerful doctor's face. 
8. E. D. 
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THE SHADOW ON THE HEARTH. 





ee —— 
CHAPTER VII 
Alas! how is't with you, 
That you do bend your eyes on vacancy, 
Ani with the incorporal air do hold discourse ? 
Shakespeare. 
Tue lady of Holmby was sitting lonely and listless 
in her boudoir one morning, when a tap at her door 
was the prelude to the entrance of her husband. She 
looked up eagerly aud wistfully as he came in, with 





lover's arms, and the whole story of her abduetion 
related. 

He exclaimed, when she had finished : 

“A secluded chamber in this house, Ethel? We 
must seek and find its entrance, or Vernor may use it 
to some further evil purpose.” 

Every effort was. made on the following day to do 
80; but Ethel could give no idea of its situation, an: 
after many fruitless attempts the search was given up 
as hopeless. 

The knowledge of the existence of the room was 
eonfined to a few persons, and, as time rolled on, even 
the tradition of its existence passed from the memory 


of man, and for our day was reserved the accidental | 


discovery of the sumptuously-furnished chamber, with 
its fleshless skeletons as witnesses of the crime that 
had been committed. 

The gipsy wrote from Spain to Gerald, claiming the | 
reward of her services to Ethel, which were liberally 
compensated, } 

She informed him his cousin would trouble him no | 
more, as he had perished by the hand of his jea- | 
— wife, though she declined to enter into perti- | 
culars. 


| of making advances to a reconciliation. 
| stern manner, however, speedily dissipated the illu- | then, had not deceived him. 
| sion. 
| He had a sheet of paper in his hand, 

| “TI have called on you, madam, on a matter of 


the vague hope that he had sought her for the purpose 
His cold and 


He bowed coldly and declined a proffered seat. 


business,” he said. “ Here is a deed conveying a piece 
of land to Mr. Perkin, of Lebanham; and it requires 


| your signature to a release of your right of dower. 


Examine the paper, and see for yourself what the tenor 
of it is.” 

“It is of no consequence,” replied Mrs. Carew, 
wearily, as she dipped her pen in the inkstand. 

“ Stay, madam, I will bring a witness to your sig- 
nature.” 

The lady merely bowed as she sank back in her 
devp-cushioned fautueil. Mental distress had changed 
her, but yet it seemed to enhance her loveliness; that 
alabaster whiteness so spiritualized the character of 
her beauty—a stranger to her history would have 
pronounced it angelic. 

Are we doomed at every step in life to recognize the 
falsity of appearances ? 

Mr. Carew absented himself from the room for a 


desk of a cabinet bookcase, was soon immersed iu his 
accounts. 

It is essential to the proper understanding of what 
follows to note this. His mind was perfectly clear 


| and unelouded; his occupation tended to clear his 


intellect, and keep it free from disturbing elements. 
‘There is no room for the play of the imagination in 
arithmetical computations. 

He had just added up a column of figures, and 
verified the sum, when his attention was arrested by 
a distinct rapping sound. As it seemed to proceed 
from the door, he called out “come in!” No one ap- 
pearing, he went to the door, opened it, ane looked 
out into the corrider. It was empty. So he resumed 
his pencil and paper. But now the rapping was re- 
peated, and he distinctly felt the vibration of the desk 
on which his hand was resting. It was singular. He 
| rose from the table and walked towards the window. 
A bright calm day — sunbeams and _ leaf-shadows 
making the garden walks a tesselated pavement of 
gold and grey mosaic—birds singing in the boughs, 
all nature at peace. ‘he unwonted sounds within the 
room had ceased, and he sat down to his desk again. 
But now the rappings increased in vehemence, 

Hitherto Seaton Carew, who was a practical, com- 
mon-sense man, keen and shrewd, had treated the phe- 
nomena of spiritual manifestations as tricks of impostors 
or delusions of the senses. Nor would he admit now 
that there was auything of a spiritual character in the 
noises that he heard. ‘hey were mysterious and un- 
accountable—but they did not excite or disturb him. 
He was too profoundly sceptical on such subjects to 
be readily moved by what was simply inexplicable. 
Hence, notwitlistanding the renewal of the sounds, he 
resumed his work. Dut he was destined to experience 
something far more marvellous. A thrill, like that 
produced by a powerful current of electricity, passed 
up his right hand, and a force, not proceeding from 
his volition, and indeed contending with and over- 
coming his willand purpose, withdrew his pencil from 
his figures and began to trace words not suggested 
by his own mind, on the blank space of the sheet of 

maper. 

‘The words thus traced were : 

“Do not go to Lebanham to-night. 
danger menaces you. Remain at home. 
mitted to say no more.” 

* Decidedly, I am losing my senses,” thought Seaton 
Carew. As the thoughts passed through his mind, 
the pencil which he was still compelled to grasp 
firmly, in spite of his attempts to drop it, added 
to the writing the signature—*Judith Carew”—his 
| mother’s name ! 

He hastily tore open a drawer and taixing a letter, 
faded and discoloured, from a pile, compared the hand- 
writing, and the signature with the pencilled words 
before him. ‘The Jatter had all the autographic 
peculiarities of the former. He folded them both up 
together, and placed them in the drawer; then, taking 
his hat and stick walked out of the house and rambled 
over his farm, meditating on the startling phenomena 
he had just witnessed. 

He was soon joined by the bailiff, who required 
instructions in reference to his duties. Seaton Carew 
gave them clearly. He noticed the growing crops, 
made some remarks on the condition of his cattle and 
horses, and after an hour spent in this way returned to 
| his library. ‘Taking out the mysterious paper again, 

half expecting to find it a blank, he saw the same 

| warning lines and the same signature. His senses, 
He put the paper away, 
and threw himself back in his chair, expecting and 
wishing for some further revelations. He appealed, 
mentally, to his mother, long since dead, to commune 
with him more freely and fully. But there was no 
response. 

Then he tried to persuade himself that there was, 
after all, nothing supernatural in the occurrence. He 
himself, unaided, in adreamy mood, had doubtless traced 
the lines, But he was not in a dreamy mood ; his mind, 
at the time of the occurrence, was intent on something 
foreign to the idea of that message; moreover, he 
lrad all his life written one plain uniform hand, and 
when, out of sport, he had sought to disguise his 
manuseript, he had never succeeded. It was always 
instantly identified. The handwriting of the warning 
words was not ouly essentially dilferent from his in 
every particular, but, in every particular it resembled 
that of his mother. He could arrive at no satisfactory 
solution, short of unquestioning belief in the doctrine 
of spiritual communications. But even admitting 
| this—granting the theory of the spiritualists in its full 





A terrible 
I am per- 








Gerald, however, did not. trust this assurance. He | few minutes, and then returned with the bailiff of | extent, how could he be sure of the ideutity of the 


prosecuted the divorce till it was obtained, and, as had 
been previously arranged, Kthel and Alice were mar- | 
ried on the same day to their respective lovers. | 


his farm, who wituessed the signature of the Jady and 
withdrew. 
Mr. Carew followed him after a brief interval. As he 


| spirit that addressed him? Almost all tlhe messages 
| purporting to come from the spirit-world were ether 
| vague, or puerile, or noteriously false. ‘he spirits of 


Sir Gerald Methurn rose to high statior; he even- passed through the door he could not help seeing the | the great departed—wise and learned statesmen, the 
tually wore the Chancellor's. wig, which Ethel, in her) face and figure of his wife in a Jarge Psyche glass, | lights of the world during their earthly existence— 
chilthood, had so much disparaged. He served his She was weeping bitterly. It did not move him, how- | were apt to talk like fools, ‘I'he spiritnalists explained 


country honourably and faithfully, and received as his 


ever. 


this by saying that, as there are multitudes of knaves 


reward an earldom, which had once been in the family | He passed on to his library, and letting down the : in this world, so there are multitudes of malign spirits 
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in the other ; and what more natural, than that they 
should seek to impose on mortals from the pure love 
of mischief and confusion? Admitting spiritual com- 
munication as a fixed fact, then, what evidence was | 
there that the communicating spirit was good and not 
evil; a spirit of health.” 

Wearied and worn out by this maze of doubt and 
conjecture, he ended, as might have been exp-cted of | 
a man of his strength of mind and age, in rejecting 
the whole matter as a delusion. He had known men 
who were in the habit of consulting clairvoyants on |. 
matters of business, as to investmeuts of money, the 
commercial standing of persons with whom they 
proposed dealing, aud similar matters, and who were 
invariably losers by their credulity. He would not 
fall into a similar error—not he. He had positively 
promised to meet Mr, Perkins in the evening, to con- 
summate the bargain and sale, and like a punctual and 
correct man of business, he would keep his appoint- 
ment—there was an. end of it. This settled, he re- 
sumed his writing, and was troubled no more that day 
by rappings or disturbances of any kind, 

That evening Frederick Carew made his appear- 
ance at the tavern at Lebanham, and a very sorry 
appearance it was. He had gone down-hill very 
rapidly since we saw him last. His c'ethes were 
shabby, and hung about him loosely; his face was 
pale, except where pink blotches gave evidence of his 
dissipated habits. Yet there was an attempted spruce- 
ness in lis attire, often affected by men who are run- 








ning to ruin; thus, he had a very flashing necktie, 
and his boots, though they were trodden out of shape, 
and the soles worn thin as paper, were polished bril- | 
lisntly. 

Mr. Jervis Chester had accompanied him, but that 
gentleman had retired early to bed, leaving Frede- 
rick lounging in the coffee-room, lying in wait for 
a treat from some of the rustics with whom he 
had an acquaintance. He was disappointed, how- 
ever, for none ef them paid him the complimeut of 
inviting him to drink. It was new past eight o’clock. 
Mr. Perkins came in and recognized Frederick, He 
was not aware of the rupture between the young man 
and his father. Saluting him with a familiar nod, be 
motioned to the bar, an invitation which it is needless 
to say young Carew accepted with alacrity. 

Mr. Perkins called for a glass of cider, for he was a 
very temperate man; but young Carew asked for 
brandy, and pouring out half a tumbler of the fiery 
spirit with a trembling band,.swallowed it with the 
utmost avidity, while the glass rattled against his 
teeth. He did not know how long it might be before 
he coul! procure another glass, and he was perpetually 
craving stimulants. 

“ Seen your father this evening ? ” asked Perkins. 

“No, I haven't,” replied Frederick, carelessly. 

“He’s beyond his time,” said Perkins, looking at 
the closk. “He promised to meet me here at eight , 
o’elock.” “ 

“Oh, he owes you money, I suppose? ” 





“Jest the contrairy,” replied Perkins, “ I’ve been 
buying four lots of land of him—a thousand pounds a 
Jot. Pretty strong, ain’t it? and he was to bring me 
the deed to-night. I’ve got the money all ready for 
him. There—I jest see him pass the winder this 
minnit.” 

“Well, excuse me, Mr. Perkins,” said the young 
man. “I'll see yeu agaiu;” aud he slipped hastily 
-out of the room. 

The elder Carew came in a moment afterwards, 
-apologjzed for his delay, aud went into a private room 
with Mr, Perkins. ‘The latter read over the deed 
which Seaton Carew handed him, and, fiuding it 
-correct, paid over the money, deposited tue document 
in a huge leather pocket-book, placed it carefully in 
his breast-pocket, aud tiastened home with it. 

After a few minutes, Seaton Carew also left the 
room. In the passage he was confronted by a man, who 
saddressed him with: j 


“One werd with you, sir, if you please?” | 


The voice was agitated and busky, and Seaton 
Carew did not immediately recognize it. 
“ Your name, sir, if you please? ” 


“ Prederick Carew.” | 


The old mau recoiled a step or two, and then said, 
sternly : 

“Stand aside, and let me pass. 

“ But one word.” implore the young man. 

“ Not ove—IJ have dove with you for ever.” 

“ Do not be so cruel!” said the young man. “ Believe 
me, 1 deeply repent my misconduct, aud am resolved 
to lead a better life in future. IJ came here to tell you 
#0 


” 


“Came here half-drunk to tell meso!” retorted 
Seaton Carew, in a tone of disgust and incredulity. 

“T am vot half-drunk,” ssid Frederick. 

“Your very ‘reath betrays you; it poisoas me. 
Faugh! Stand back, aud let me pass.” 

“You shall hear me,” cried Frederick, clutching 
disarm. “his is the turving-point of my career. 
Iam desperate. Help me now,and you will make a 











man of me. Give me some money, and I give’ you 
my word of honour that I will never drink again.” 

“ You have made such promises before, and in every 
instance you have broken your word. I have no 
money to give you.” 

“Don't tell me that!” cried Frederick. “I know 
that you have just received four thousand pounds.” 

“T did not mean that I had no money in my pos- 
session, but that | had no money to bestow on you to 
hasten your plunge iuto perdition. It would be a 
crime to give you money; it would be to reuder my- 
self the accomplice of your debaucheries.” 

“Give me something,” pleaded Frederick; “a 
hundred pounds—ten—five.” 

“ Not a peund—not a penny.” 

“Ts that your last word?” 

“Ttis. You know me well enough to know that 
when I am right, I am inflexible.” 

“Then mark my words,” cried Frederick, in a 
raised voice. “I told you that I was desperate. I 
tell you I must have money, and money I will have, 
if I obtain it by crime. By fair means er foul I will 
find an issue from the cruel straits to which I am re- 
duced.” { 

“Go work for a living, if you want money: Ihave 
worked hard all my life. You have squandered in 
months thousands of what I accumulated by years of 
honest toil or by strict attention to business, I will 
have nothing to do with you. I have told you so by 
letter—I repeat it now by word of mouth.” 

“ Beware!” 

The young man still stood confronting his indignant 
father. The latter, provoked beyond control at his 
pertinacity, seized him by the -collar, hurled him 
against the wall, and strode past him out of the 
house. 

“ By 
demoniacal passion, “I will have my revenge for this.” 

The altercation had been overheard by more than 
one person iv the house, The laudlord was all ears, 
and when the noise ceased, he protruded his head 
from the bar-door, whicl, opened on the entry where 
this scene had taken place, und swept its length and 
breadth with his sharp lynx-like eyes. The hall 
was empty, and he subsided behind his bar, where 
he dropped into a cane-bettomed chair, and pensively 
centemplated the bottles on his counter. 








CHAPTER VIIL 
O! such a deed 
As from the body of affection placks 
The very soul! Hamlet 
Seaton CaREw strode homeward with a step to 
whict: the tide of angry passion imparted the vigour 
and elasticity of yout! But the passion and the 
vigour soon vanished, giviug place to a sense of 
heart-weariness, lassitude, and sorrow. Wife and son 
both false to him—both lost! Only Marian true—and 
hean old man! His step became slow and uncertain. 
All around, above, was calm upon that summer 
evening. Here and there lights twinkled in bedroom 
windows, and disappeared. ‘The lights of heaven 
moved on calinly aud majestically. The heavy woods 
and hills reared their black profiles against the dark 
blue sky. ‘I'he meadows were spangled with glitter- 
ing glowworms. But the wayfarer heeded not these 
sights. Wearily, foot by foot, he trailed his limbs 


| towards what was now home ouly in name. 
He left the highway, crossed the damp fields, and, 


opening a gate, struck into a wovudland pathway 


within the broad domain of which he was the un-| 





!” muttered the young man, in a tone of | 





little body trembles at what this great soul is bounj 
to achieve!” 

The bedy of simple Stephen Phillips did indeg 
tremble, and his teeth chattere! in his head. He wy 
even afraid of his own shadow, magnified into h 
and fantastic proportions and projected diagonally oy 
the pathway and the tree-trunks. Whistling he rp. 
sorted to, as a stimulant to his courage, but SAVE up 
as an impossible achievement. If all tunes had bee 
composed of demi-semiquavers his performance might 
have been a success. But he talked to himself ag jy 
moved along in alject terror. 

“ What—what’s that? Oh, that’s nothing but a 
oak-stump! Who—who—whe’'s afraid? Not Steg 
Phillips. Ah! I’m losing my senses, sure! Mery 
on us, sure I heard a noise! No, it was only a hoot. 
owl! Ah,ah! I was not born in the woods to ly 
scared by a hoot-owl! Hark, what was that?” 

A long, loud, piercing cry, proceeding evidently 
from a human throat, broke upon the night with, 
ghastly resonance. 

“ Frederick, Frederick!” shrieked the voice, anj 
theu all was silent as the grave. 

Stephen recognized his master’s voice, and instantly 
became brave as a lien. 

All his superstitious fears, all his selfish apprehen- 
sions, were given to the winds. It was enough that 
he had heard a cry of distress and agony, and that dis. 
tress and agony evidently endured by the man he 
most loved and venerated on earth. 

He sprang forward with the speed of a roebuck, and 
such was his impetus that he soon stumbled and 
nearly fell over a dark object that lay prostrate di- 
rectly in his patiiway. 

The lautern iell from his hand, but was fortunately 
not extinguished. Stephen caught it up, and kneeling 
down, examined by its light the dark object before him, 

Seaton Carew lay there, gasping and moaning, evi- 
dently death-stricken. The faithful servant raised 
his head, spoke to him, opened his vest and elirt 
Alas! alas! a deep, dark tide, oezing from the region 
of the heart, told the terrible tale. Murdered! 

The breath of the victim came in short gasps, aud 
the large form of the old man quivered in the couvul- 
sions immediately preceding a violent death. 

“Speak, sir!” cried Stephen. “Speak! who ha 
dene this? ” 

For a moment the murdered man’s eyes rested on 
the face of his faithful servant: for a moment his lips 
moved as if striving to syllable a word; but then 
they closed; the hand, that Stephen fancied grasped his 
kindly and sixnificantly, became rigid; the head 
dropped back; a rattling in the threat, a convulsive 
agitation of the muscles, and it was all over. Seaton 
Carew was dead—assassinate] in that calm summer 
night, in the woods of his own Holmby, which should 
thereafter whisper of murder, so long as a leaf_rustled 
in the passing breeze. The faithful servant fell for- 
ward on the prostrate form, and bedewed the lifeles 
bosom with a rain of tears. 

But, in the midst of his grief, he heard footsteps, 
and, springing to his feet, held up his lantern, aod 
challenged : 

“ Who goes there? ” 

Two figures now appeared upon the scene; Nell the 
gipsy, wild, weird, excited, her elf-locks streaming 
disordered on her shoulders, advanced, holding by 
the collar the cowering, shaking figure of a man. 

“Hold up the light, Stephe.. Phillips,” she said 
sternly. “Let it fall upon his face, What do we se 
here?” 

“Mr. Frederick!” said the servant, almost parya- 


disputed master, which he bad hoped one day to give , lized with horror. 


into the hands of a sou worthy to succeed him. ‘lhat 
dream was past, and he thought he could cheerfully 
lie down in his quiet grave, but for the one tie 
that still bound him to earth, his beaatiful, loving 
daughter. To see her settled in life. with a fair 
prospect of happiness, was inducement enough, 


after all, to endure a little longer the weight of woe! 


which an inscrutabie Providence had heaped upon 


him. 
* oa aa 7 


Not mavy minutes after this, Stephen, the faithful 
servant of Seatun Carew, was traversing the same 


| path which his master was pursuing, but in av oppo- 
| site direction, and provided with a lighted stabie- 
| lantern. 


It is said that all men are cowards in the dark. 


Stephen Phillips was no exception to the rule. He was, | 
moreover, very superstitious, and that intensified his‘ 


dread of lonely ramiles after night-fall. ‘lo bim the 
woods were peopled with phant His grandinct: er 
had, in his tenderer years, instilled into iis childish 
mind an implicit behef in euchantments, and all the 
legendary cobwebs which modern civilization has 
sWept away with a ruthless hand, 








, but never did spirits tell me of this horror! 
' leved the man whe lies there, but I sever wished hin 


Hence it was au | 


“ Look at his hands! ” said the gipsy. 

Frederick himself stretched out his hands to the 
lantern, as if obeying an imperative command. They 
were red with that life-blood from which he had :e- 
rived the current that flowed through his ewn veins. 

“Woe! woe! woe!” shrieked Nell, holding ov? 
hand up to heaven,as with the othershe still grasped the 
collar of her prisoner. “1 predicted woe to Holmby, 
1 never 


such an end as this.” t 

“ What's to be done?” said Stephen, who was beside 
himself with grivf and horror, 

Nell calmly auswered. 

“Go to the tewn and proclaim this deed to all who 
dwell therein. Rouse the man of law, the police super 
intendent, from his slumbers, reuse tie peuple, aud bid 
them hasten to the spot. ‘They must see this body 
ere it be removed; and then it must be taken 0 
Holmby. The dead man must rest beneath his owt 
roof, and not ander the stars, to-night. Th re ae 
soft beds in Holby! "she added, in something of Wet 
habitual vein of bitterness, 

* But,” objected Stephen, “ it won't do to leave yo 


act of the highest beroism in this faithful vassal to set , alone.” 


out by himself to seek his master and guid) him to 
Helmby. 


He mi.ht heve exclaimed, as Marlborough | stricken wretet,” replied the gipsy. 


“f am more than a match for the conscien 
~ But we wil 


was wont on the eve of an eugagement—“ flow this | secure him first. ‘Take this blanket from my shoulders. 
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i a nanaaaae 
—— 
tephen obeyed her. 

: een you . knife 2” 

Stephen produced one from his pocket. 

“Now cut me a broad strip from this blanket, 
lengthwise. That’s it. Now, double it, and tie his} 
arms behind himn—tight—tight—no matter how much 
you hurt bim.” as : 

The servant faithfully carried out his instructions. 

“ Now, another strip, Stephen. That's for his legs. 
Take a double turn, and be sure of the knot.” 

The prisoner, who was mute, nerveless, and unre- 
sistant, was secured in the manner indicated, 

“Thanks,” said the gipsy, with a grim smile of 
satisfaction. ‘It is well, Now, leave your knife 
with me.” 

“For what?” asked Stephen. 
“To kill him if he attempts to escape,” replied the 


ipsy. 
oR he had thrown the prisoner full length on the 
ground, and now sat down beside him in the attituce 
of a stern and vigilant watcher, 

“But ain’t you afraid to be left with the dead 
body ?” asked Stephen. 

“The living are more to be feared than the dead. 





Go! ” 

The man made the best of his way. During the brief 
period of time which this consumed he was beset by 
no superstitious terrors; the magnitude and horror of 
the tragedy which had just been enacted cast into the 
shale all imainary evils. 

Rochefoucauld has said, “ there is something in the 
misfortunes of our best friends which is not unpleas- | 
ing to us.” 

To a certain extent this apparently heartless 
maxim is true. Our messenger of ill-tidings was 
as much attached to his master as it was possible for 
one being to be to another; he would have laid down 
his life for him, and thought it glory and henour to 
die in serving his friend and benefactor. Yet his | 
agony was mitigated by the consciousness of being | 
the \earer of pews of such tremendous import as the | 
violent death of Seaton Carew, the millionaire of 
Holmby. 

He could not pass the tavern without entering. The 
landlord and a few sturdy, hard-drinking customers 
were seated ip the bar-room. 

“What's the matter, Stephen ? ” asked the landlord. 

“Matter enough,” he replied, in a tone that com- 
manded universal attention. ‘* Master’s been murdered, 
aud I’m qn my way to the magistrate.” | 

“Murdered!” The word sobered even the pro- 
fessional drunkards who heard him. 

“Murdered!” It struck the landlord aghast, and | 
sent a sudden thrill through his whole frame. 

“Where—when—who done it?” he gasped; but | 
the messenger was already out of the house and on | 
his way to acquaint the legal authorities with the 
commission of the crime, | 

Then the landlord recalled the altercation between | 
father and son, and the threats of the latter. 

His custumers yazed inquiringly into his face, as he 
sat musing meodily; for they were wont to regard 
him as an oracle on almost every subject. After a 
long silence, h» spoke: 

“He's been murdered for his money. He had four | 
thousand pounds about him; Perkins paid it to him | 
this night, in t':is very house, little more’n an hourago. | 
And,” he added, deliberate'y, ““I could give a pretty 
good guess as to who done it.” 

“Who—who?” cried a dozen voices, eagerly. 

“No matter,” was the moody answer. “ By the 
way,”—and he sudeuly struck his hand to his fore- 
head, caught up a light, and rushed out of the room. 
The next moment he was rapping at the door of a 
chamber on the floor above, 

“What the deuce are you making such a racket 
for?” growled a voice from within. 

“Open the door; I’ve got news for you,” said the 
landlord. | 

The door was opened to admit the landlord, and 
Mr. Jervis Chester appeared, just as he had slipped 
out of bed, in his night-dress. | 
_ “I gave orders not to be disturbed when I turned | 
in,” he said, angrily. 

“ Where's your partner, eh ?” asked the landlord. 

“My partner? Oh, you mean that drunken scamp, 
Frederick Carew: you ought to know better than I— 
I left him in the bar at seven o'clock.” 

“ Well I've got news for him if he doesn’t know it 
already,” said the landlord. 

“What, has the vld man relented, and agreed to 
come down with his dust handsomely ? ” 

‘The landlord shook his head. 

“He has been murdered.” 

“H— who? Frederick!” 

“Frederick's father.” 

“You don’t mean it? ” cried Chester. “ Murdered! 
when—where—who did it?” 

1 only know the fact. His servant just brought 
he news,” 


“By George, I don't wonder you woke meup, I 














| Frederick lay on the ground nearly as motionless as 


| sprang to the spot whence the cry proceeded, and en- 


| hate aud anger. 


can’t sleep after this. What will Frederick say to 
is?” 


And he began to dress himself hastily. 

“ The old man had four thousand about him,” said 
the landlord, “ when he left this house.” 

“What! has he been here this evening ? 
and Frederick meet?” 

“They did, and quarrelled. He asked the old man 
for money, which was refused. The old man shoved 
him agin the wall, and went out of the louse. Then 
Frederick swore a big oath that he’d be revenged.” 

The two men looked at each other steadily, 

“ You don’t mean to say that,”—said Chester. “No, 
by ——! that would be too bad. Yet he was drunk 
and desperate.” 

“ Pat the circumstances together, and what else can 
you make of it? ” asked the landlord. 

“It looks black enough,” said Chester, who had by 
this time finished his toilet, and was ready to go down- 
stairs with the landlord. 

Meanwhile, Stephen had reaclied the police-superin- 
tendent’s house, and found lim just getting ready to 
go to bed. He told his story intelligibly and pointedly, 
and the officer said he would go himself with two con- 
stables and secure the person of the suspected assassin. 
The party was swelled by the accession of the land- 
lord, Chester, and the tavern idlers, The men con- 
versed in undertones as they went along. The super- 
intendent took the opportunity of questioning Stephen 


Did he 


“You little know the relations between Seatons 
Carew and his wife. They lived under the same roof, 
but apart. She was unfaithful to him.” 

“Your venomous tongue spares no one,” retorted 
the officer, angrily. 

“In the presence of that dead man, do you think I 
would lie? ” replied Nell. ‘I will go and break the- 
tidings to her.” 

“T wish I had a better messenger,” said the officer, 
musingly. “I would go myself, but I must accom- 
pany the prisoner to Lebanham, to make out his com- 
mittal in form, and to protect him from violenve.” 

Nell searcely waited the conclusion of his speech 
before she started in the direction of the mansion. 

The group which remained, divided intotwose-tions, 
The first under the direction of Stephen Phillips, 
lifted the corpse from the earth and bore it towards 
Holmby ; the second, accompanied the superintendent, 
the officers, and the prisoner to Lebaniiam. Jervis 
Chester went with the former party, but was not one 
of the bearers. 

All Lebanham was astir when the prisoner was 
brought back. Every man, woman and child had 
heard the news, and gloom, horror and indignation 
were depicted on every countenance, 

(To be continued ) 
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Phillips again, as they moved on, side by side, and he 
repeated his former story without the slightest varia- | 
tien. 

When they reached the woodland glade where the 
body lay as it had fallen, all the spectators, moved by | 
one impulse, bared their heads. ‘There was no crowd- | 
ing or jostling; no eager or indecent curiosity mani- 
fested; but they stood about the corpse that looked 
so ghastly white in the light of the lanterns, hushed, | 
reverent and awe-stricken. After a period of mute 
contemplation, all eyes were turned on two other 
figures that intensified the interest of the scene of 
death, 

The attitude of Nell, as she sat crouched together, 
with her arms crossed and her head bowed over her 
knees was striking, from its statuesque immobility. 


his presumed victim. 

As tle group gathered round her, the gipsy raised 
her head, and recognizing the officer, rose and said, 
pointing te young Carew: 

“ My task is ended—I seized that wretch as he was 
flying from his werk and held him fast. I now sur- 
render him into your custody.” 

“You have acted courageously, Nell,” said the 
superintendent, “ and the public is beholden to you.” 

He then asked her a few questions, to which he 
received clear and coherent answers. She was on her 
way homeward when she heard a cry of distress, fol- 
lowed by the words—“ Frederick! Frederick!” She 


countered young Carew, flying at full speed. She 
seized him and held him till Stephen Phillips showed 
himself, which was almost simultaneous with her own 
appearance on the spot. 

‘The officer, of course, felt authorized to detain the 
young man asa prisoner, and directed the constables to 
search him, At the very outset of their search they 
found his father’s pocket-book, containing the sum of 
money which he had received that evening from 
the purchaser of his land. 

On searching the body a dirk-knife, stained with 
blood, dropped out of the fulds of the murdered man’s | 
shirt, and the breadth of the blade corresponded with 
that of the incision on the left breast of the victim. 
Ou asmall silver label on the handle of this weapon 
was inscribed the name of Frederick Carew, and thus 
circumstantial evideace of the strongest character 
pointed to the him as the murderer. 

A deep groan, the first sound or sign of life he had 
given, burst from the lips of the wretched young man, 
upon whom all eyes were now turned with looks of | 
But for the presence of the police, 
it is possible that the rude crowd might have anti- 
cipated the tardy and uncertain action of the law, 
and that there, on the spot, taken red-handed as he 
was, he might have expiated his guilt in the presence 
of his murdered victim. 

Indeed there was a menacing movement towards 
him, but Nell waved back the advancing figures with 
an imperious and commanding gesture. 

“Hold!” she said. “ Harm nota hair of his head. 
Wait and see if there is justice, And now,” she 
aided, take up your dead. ‘lake him up tenderly— 
for he was a noble man—I say it, who never leved 
him or any one belonging to him while living.” 

“ Where to?” asked Stephen. 

“ Where but to Holmby?” replied Nell. 

“ Stay,” said the superintendent. “ Some one must 
prepare his wife.” 

ell smiled bitterly, Approaching him, she whis- 


Her Masesty has been pleased, in accordance 
with a memorial signed by a number of influential 
Scottish gentlemen, to send to Holyrood a number of 
the Stuart portraits from Hampton Court Gallery. 
These portraits were asked for Holyrood Palace on 
the ground that they belonged peculiarly, if not ex-- 
clusively, to Seottish history, or that, if equally con- 
nected with England, they could be spared from the- 
large gallery of Hampton Court. 

‘he portraits sent down embrace the period frem:. 
the middle of the sixteenth to the end of the seven- 
teenth century, and nearly all the subjects of them 
are connected by birth or other ties with Scotland. 
The best picture of the series is Aune of Denmark, 
by Van Somer, consort of James I., and who was re- 
ceived with great rejoicings by the city of Edinburgh, 
and with great preparations at Holyrood, in May, 
1599, while her royal] husband was as yet only King 
of Scotland. There is also a small portrait of James 
by the same artist, and one of his son, Henry, Prince 
of Wales. ’ 

There is a large-sized but unattractive picture con- 
taining portraits of Henry, Lord Darnley, husband of 
Mary Queen of Scots, and of his brother Charles, the 
father of the hapless Arabella Stuart. ‘he portrait 
of Margaret, Countess of Lennox, mother of Darnley, 
ascribed to Holbein, isa much finer work of art than 
the last-mentioned, and is singularly interesting as 
the portrait of one who, both in her ancestry and 
posterity, united the royal lines of En,land and Scot- 
land. 

‘Lhe portrait of the Admiral Crighton, by an artist 
unknown, and which many must have admired at 
Hampton Court, is among those now sent down ; also 
portraits of the Count Palatine and Princess Eliza- 
beth (King and Queen of Bohemia), by Janssen, 
and copies from Vandyck of the chilidren ef Charles 
IL, of Charles IL., from Kneller, and James II., after 
Lely. 

These pictures have been hung in the room known 
as Lord Darnley’s Audience-chamber. We believe it 
is the desire of the gentlemen who have interested 
themselves in this matter to have formed at Holyrood 
a gallery illustrative of Scotland's history as a sepa- 
rate kingdom, and that not merely in the line of its 
ancient menarchy, but in all departments in which 
ancient art can be rendered subservient to historical 
illustration. 





Tue Wire.— Woman's love, like the rose blooming 
in the arid desert, spreads its rays over the barren 
— of the human heart—and while all around it is 

lauk and desolate, it rises more strengthened from 
the absence of every other charm. in no other situa- 
tion dees the love of woman appear more beautiful 
than in that of wife; parents, brethren, and friends, 
have claims upon the affectious, but the love of a 
wife is of a distinct and different nature. A daughter 
may yield her life to the preservation of a parent, a 
sister may devote herself to a suffering: brother, but 
the feelings which induce her to this conduct are not 
such as those which induce a wife to follow the 
husband of ber choice through every pain and peril 
that can befall him, to watch over him in danger, to 
cheer in adversity, and even remain unaltered at bis 
side in the depths of ignominy and shame. It is an 
heroic devotion which a woman displays in her ad- 
herence to the fortunes of a hopeless husband; when 
we behold her in domestic scenes, a mere passive 
creature of enjoyment, an intellectual toy, brightening 





pered in his ear; 


the family circle with her endearments, aud prized 
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for the extreme joy which that presence aud those 
endearments are calculated to impart, we can scarcely 
credit that the fragile being who seems to held 
existence by a thread is capable of supporting the 
extreme of human suffering; nay, when the heart of 
man sinks beneath the weight of agony, that she 
should retain her pristine powers of delight, aud by 
her words of comfort «ud patience, lead the distracted 
murmurer to peace and resiguation. Man profits by 
connection with the world, but woman never; their 
constituents of mind are different; the principles of | 
thought and action are moulded varivusly, and where | 
the character of man is diguilied and ennobled, that 
of woman becomes redu>. and degraded. The one | 


is raised and exalted by wingled associations, the 

purity of tie other is maintained in silence and 
2 | 
seclusion. | 
| 


GRACE AULIFFE’S SECRET. 

Tata and very pale, with hair prematurely strewn 
with silver, and a face seriously marked with the traces 
of that fell ravager, small-pox, Grace Auliffe’s appear- 
ance was still more disfigured with a pair of sold 
spectacles. She was very thin, and her closely com- 
pressed lips conveyed the idea of a hard, cold nature. 
‘lruly, Mrs. Auliffe was just the person to be assistant 
matron of a lunatic asylum. 

Grace Auliffe was not mad, but sometimes when 


she looked on the harmless maniacs tliat surrounded | 


“ Died—is it not so?” interrupted Mrs. Auliffe. 

“She died—yes,” he said, looking appealingly at 
the stern woman in black. 

“You see, Mrs. Silverton,” said Grace, with an 
almost diabolical smile, “these husbands almost al- 
ways keep back some little chapter of their life's 
romance even from the most cherished wife. May 1 
consider myself engaged ?” 

“ Certainly—by all means,” returned Mr. Silverton, 
eagerly, His wife looked at him with a surprised 
face. 

“ Had we better decide at once, Henry ?” 

‘““My dear,” he replied wiping the cold drops from 
his forehead, “there is no use in delay. 
Mrs. Auliffe will undoubtedly manage our household 
to suit us.” 

Alice did not question the matter further, but she 
was by no means satisfied. 

“ What are you writing? ” she asked, as she passed 
him, half-an-hour later. 

He was bending over a table, hurriedly scribbling 
some words on the back of an old letier with his gold 
, pencil. 

; “Only a business memorandum, dearest.” 

| Dut she didnot see him drop thet business memo- 
randum” among the sable folds of Grace Auliffe’s 
dress, as she sat working before the open window. 

| Perhaps if she had, the demon Jealousy might have 
been aroused even in her gentle nature. 

} Grace unfolded it quietly, as she leaned ont of the 

window to look at the taugled China roses, and 


her, she wondered that reason still retained its supre- | read these words, written iu almost illegible charac- 
} 


macy in tie citadel of her throbbing, bursting brain. 
As she looked over a morning journal, as had been | 

her custom for years, suddenly a scarlet spot glowed 

like a coal of fire on her pallid cheek—the paper drop- | 


ped from her hand, only to be caught up again witb | 


feverish haste. There it was, in the list of arrivals by 
some foreign steamer—the name she had sought so 
long, so vainly!” 

“Mr. and Mrs. Henry Silverton, nurse and child.” | 

“So he is married,” she muttered between her teeth. 
“Married to some beauty with fair hair and blue eyes, 
I suppose. Really I must endeavour to make the ac- 
quaintance of Mrs. Henry Silverton!” 

A moment later she smiled, as a fiend might smile, | 
with the light of Pandemonium on its face, as her 
eye fell upon a brief paragraph, in the advertising 
columns. 

“A housekeeper for Silverton 
mused, setting her teeth closely together. 
the place might suit me!” 

She rose from her seat, whiter than usual, but very 
calm, and went up-stairs to the superintendent's snug 
apartment, from which she soon aiter emerged, with 
her countenance fixed in grim determination; and 
Cedar House lost its assistant matron that very | 
night. 

The level shafts of sunset were shivering into 
diamond atoms among the glittering cut glass and | 
si:ver on the dining-room table at Silverton Place, 
where the fair wife sat, with her blue eyes gazing far | 
out on the sylvan landscape beyond the open French | 
casements. 

“What a lovely spot!” she murmured. “Oh, 
Henry, in your wildest and most glowing descriptions 
you never told me how fair this Silverton was!” 

“ &Do you like it, dearest ? ” 

He bent to press his lips to her forehead, with the 
lover-like devotion which two years of married life 
had not yet banished. At that self-same moment the 
door was opened and the servant announced : 

“ Mrs. Aulifie.” 

Tall, dark, and spectral, she advanced into the room, 
and as her long shadow fluttered past Alice Silverton, 
the young wile shrank as thoagh a chiil had struck | 
through all her veins. But remembering her duties 
as hostess, she rose. 

The new housekeeper, I believe. Be seated, Mrs. 
Auliffe. You look pale and wearied—allow me tw 
give you a glass of wine.” 

Mrs. Auliife did indeed look pale, as her eyes met 
the startled, strange gaze of Heury Silverton’s dark 
orbs, paler than the white lilies without, or the white 
fulds of Alice's dress. 

“A glass of water, Henry; quick—she is fainting!” 

“No,” she said, coldly, “I never faint. You were 
about, I presume, to inquire respecting my references, 
| have two excellent ones—first, irom the Superin- 
tendent of the Cedar House Asylum, aud secondly, 
from Mr. Silverton’s first wife!” 

Henry Silverton’s face was ghastly, as Alice turned 
to him with a glance of surprise. 

“Mr. Silverton has not been married previously, 
Mrs. Auliffe,” she said, smiling. “ You are misin- 
formed.” 

“ Am I misinformed, Mr. Silverton ?” she inquired, 
in words as smooth and cold as ice. 

“She is right, Alice. ‘hough I never told you, | 
dear, I have. been married before, when I was very , 


‘ | 
Place, eh?” she 
“T think 


young, and my wile——” | 


| ters: 


“Be at the foot of the glen at nine to-night. I 
must speak with you.” 

Grace siniled to herself, and crushed the paper in 
her hand with a fierce joy. 

At nine, Mrs. Silverton rose, to lull her blue-eyed 
baby to sleep with her own cradle-song, for no nurse 
ever usurped that sweet oflice from her, 

“ You will come with me, Henry?” she said, coax- 
ingly. “ Harry always slewps soouer when papa is by 
his side.” 

“Not to-night, Alice,” returned the husband, eva- 
sively. 
the moonlight.” 

The young mother went up-stairs a little disap- 
pointed. 

“ Has Mrs. Auliffe retired so early? ” she asked the 


” 


nurse, 


“I believe so, ma’am; anyway the light’s out in| 
her room,” said the woman, somewhat coldly. She | 
did not greatly fancy the idea of a housekeeper of Mrs, | 


Auliffe’s distant superiority, 

‘Lhe golden moonlight slept in delicious calm on 
the little dell beyond the glen that skirted the 
northern bouudaries of Silverton Place. 


| the turf sloped gently down, a fallen tree lay imbedded 


in moss aud tall, scented ferns. Mrs, Auliife sat there, 
motionless as a monumental figure, as Henry emerged 
from the dense shade of the glen. 

“Grace!” 

“ Heury!” 

He ground his teeth as he looked at her. 

“Woman! what dreadful mystery is this? Why 
do you come here to torture me, and not me alone, but 
one whose innocence and sweetness should be a shield 
from your evil arts? ” 

Grace smiled. 

“T disturb your second edition of Eden, do 1? That 
isapity. But, you see, I have sworn to be revenged, 
and revenged I will be!” 

“Por wiat? What harm have I done you, Grace? 
I swear to you that I have believed you dead these 
ten long years.” 

“ And you think I shall credit that tale?” 

“ Listen to me, Grace,” he said, fervently uplifting 
one hand towards the clondless violet concave above. 
“ I swear to you by yonder eternal heaven that I am 
telling only the truth. When my uncle first told me 
that he was cognizant of our boy and girl marriage | 
was in Europe; the next mail brought tidings that 
you were dead.” 

‘“‘ Never!” interrupted the assistant matron, huskily. 


| “ Atall events he teld me sv—he deceived me with 


acircumstantial account of your illness and death. 
What his motive was I cannot conjecture—possibly 


a vague hope that ere 1 returned to England some, 


chance might have verified his words. I believed him. 
Grace, you should have disproved this assertiou—you 


should have written to me. Why did you let me mourn | 


you as dead, without a sign?” 

She smiled coldly. 

“Do I look like the person who sues a recreant 
husband for his gracious recognition ?” 

“Why do you come here, when it is too late for 
reparation ?” he reiterated. 

“To be revenged!” 

“Grace! tiend though you are, you would 
never——” 


Mrs.— | 


“TJ think 1 shall take a cigar aud a stroll in | 


Just where | 


“Would I not?” she exclaimed, fiercely. “ You; 


de not know me, Henry Silverton. Now give me your 
attention. ‘Teun years I have waited and suffered. 
now my time is come. For every pang you have i 
flicted on me, you shall suffer tenfold through your 
dainty wife—your wife,” she repeated, with a con- 
temptuous jeer. “And when | have enjoyed thg 
sweet revenge sufficiently long, I shall depose her 
from her place, and send her homeless into the 
world—a wife, yet no wife. Have I touched you to 
the quick now? Nay, it is useless to plead or re- 
| monstrate. Iam no more to be moved than yonder 
rock.” 
He saw the resolution written in every line of her 
adamant face, and turned away sick with horror, 
| All that night he paced his chamber revolving in 
| his mind the various aspects of his hideous bondage; 
, and when morniug dawned, grey and cool, beyond 
| the solemn woods, his resolve was taken. 
| The earliest railway train bore him away on its 
| wings of fire aud smoke, and as the carriages swept past 
| the pine thickets that edged his own estate, he saw 
| that the stateliest tree in all the glen was splintered 
| to its heart by the destructive hand of lightuing. 
And then, for the first time, he remembered how 
the angry storm had burst at miduight above the 
house as he walked up and down, up and down in the 
solitude of his own room. 
* * 


“ You here, Silverton? Why, what on earth——” 
The dabbler in occult sciences looked up from his 
glass retorts aud phials in mute surprise, as his old 
college mate entered his crowded sanctum. 
| Lo hear Henry Silverton chat of old times, and 
| laugh over various continental experiences, one would 
| have imagined that trouble had never cast a passing 
shadow on his heart. Mortmain thought he had never 
| known his friend so brilliazt. 
| “By the way,” said the latter, as he finally rose to 
depart, “did you not once tell me of a subtle poison 
| you had distilled which left neither trace nor odour in 
| its deadly path? I was telling a friend of its properties, 
and he laughed at what he termed tie improbability 
| of the thins.” 
| “Improbable!” exclaimed Mortmain. 


| 
! 


“No more 
improbable than electricity, psychology, or any other 
| of the marvels of modern science.” 

| “So I told the fellow. Suppose you give me afew 
| grains of the drug: I might try it ona troublesome 
dog of mine, and thus at the same time rid myself of 
a pest, and convince him of the discovery.” 

Ralph Mortmain unlocked a drawer, and took out 
a small pearl box, from which he measured out two 
or three grains of a curious, though scentless, blue 

wder. 

“I think that will satisfy him,” he said, drily, fold- 
| ing the drug in two or three papers, 

“Js it enough ? ” 

|; “Vo kill a gnatora giant. There is more death 
in one of those atoms than a battery of guns could 

} carry.” 

“'Phank you. I will be very careful.” 

And Silverton left the room, with cold drops stand- 
ing on his brow. 

‘The noonday sun glowed in amber radiance over 
the gables of Silverton Place, as he eutered silently at 
the back-door. 

Avveiding the more generally habited parts of the 
| mansion, he stole softly towards the room that had 
been assigned to Grace Auliffe. 

“She will be below stairs at this time of day,” le 
argued to himself, “ keepiug up a show of attention to 
her nominal duties. ‘Lhe room will be unoccupied.” 

He was right. - 

As he dropped the fatal grains into the cut glass 
water-bottle on the stand, his hand shook like a leaf. 
A faint blue tinge seemed to sparkle through the clear 
element, aud then it became as limpid as before. And 
Henry Silverton, weizhei down with the shadow of a 
great crime, and unutterably miserable, staggered 
trom the room. 

“ Papa! 

How joyously little Harry stretched out his dimpled 
hands, utterins the first words his baby lips had becu 
taught to syllable. Mr. Silverton shrank from the 
child’s blue eyes. 

“ He does not know that his father is a murderer!” 
quivered through his mind. 

His wife’s light foot crossed the hall, 

“ Why, Heury, how suddenly you left us this morn- 
ing!” 

* She does not know the stain on my hand, or she 
| would not speak to me,” he thought. “ Patience—| 
! must command myself yet a little longer, or am I 

indeel going mad!” 

She put up her rosy mouth to kiss him—he shrauk 
away with a shudder. 
| “\Why do you turn from me, Henry?” she asked 
| reproachfully. 
| * Because I am a murderer!” was the answer he 


'» 


with dificulty suppressed. 
“ You are nut angry with me, dearest?” 
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—————— 
“No, leve, no!” he groaned. 
“By the way, I have not seen the new house- 
keeper this morning, Henry. I hope she is not ill, 


t—" 
se Ma'am—if you please!” 
The pale, scared face of the old butler peered 
through the half-open door. 
“ What is it, Torrey? What has happened? ” 
“Mary Benner — that’s the under housemaid, 


mem ——” 


“ Well—what of her? Is she ill?” 

“No, ma’am—no worse than hysterics, But she 
was coming from the village, through tl.e short-cut 
in the wood, and——” 

He stopped short. Mrs, Silverton rushed into the 


hall, uttering a piercing shriek, as her eye fell on the | 
| alvanced him some money, and did not possess tle | every day.” 


ghastly sight extended there, on a hastily constructed 
litter of green branches. 

In an instant her husband was at her side, and saw 
the dead corpse of Grace Auliffe, whitely staring into 
his face, with glassy eyes, and lips that still seemed 
to wear the demoniac smile with which she last con- 
fronted him; while upon the temple a single blackened 
spot showed where the fiery finger of the lightning 
had touched her. 


Dead! dead! And he was free! 


“ Struck by lightnin’? Mercy! but that’s an awful H 


death!” gasped one of the servants, wringing her 
hands. 
“Depend upon it, my masters,” faltered an old 


erone, Who had tottered in to look at the dead body, | 


“there's a judgment in this. I never knew a man 
struck by lightnin’, nor a woman either, but what 
they carried somethin’ black in their hearts for a 
mark.” 

“Fiddle!” ejaculated the prim lady’s-maid; “ no- 
body don’t believe in such things now-a-days.” 

But as Henry Silverton’s ear unconsciously took in 
the whispered asides, he acknowledged the mystic wis- 
dom of the grey old superstition. 

She was dead, and he was guiltless of her blood. 
Yet even then he felt sick and dizzy, in the midst of 
his great gratitude, like one who has walked in his 


sleep, and awaking, finds himself on the verge of some | 


bottomless abyss. 
Grace Auliffe was dead, and her secret had died 
with her. A. R. 





ANCIENT AND MODERN HUMBUGS 
OF THE WORLD. 


No. 2—OLD GRIZZLY ADAMS. 


James C. ApAms, or “ Grizzly Adams,” as he was 
geverally known, from the fact of his having captured 
so many grizzly bears, and encountered such fearful 
perils by his unexampled daring, was an extraordinary 
character. For many years a hunter and trapper in 
the Rocky and Sierra Nevada Mountains, he acquired 
a recklessness which, added to his natural invincible 
courage, rendered him truly one of the most striking 
men of the age. He was emphatically what the 
English call a man of “pluck.” In 1860, he arrived 





in New York with his famous collection of California | 
animals, captured by himself, consisting of twenty or | 


thirty immense grizzly bears, at the head of which , 
stood “ Old Sampson "—now in the American Museum 
—wolves, half-a-dozen other species of bear, Cali- 
fornia lions, tigers, buffalo, elk, etc., and Old Neptune, 
the great sea-lion, from the Pacific. 

Old Adams had trained all these monsters so that 


| that I thought that was a dangerous wound, and 
' might possibly prove fatal. 
| “Yes,” replied Adams, “that will fix me out. It 


| had nearly healed ; but old Frement opened it for me, | 


| for the third or fourth time, before I left California, 


and he did his business so thoroughly, I’m a used-up | 


, man. However, I reckon I may live six months ora 
year yet.” 


“You have lost your 500 dols.!” exclaimed Adams, 
on taking the contract; “for Iam bound to live and 
earn it.” 

“T hope you may, with all my heart, and a hundred 
| years more if you desire it,” i replied. 

“Call me a fool if [ don’t earn the 500 dols.!” ex- 
' claimed Adams, with a triumphant laugh. 
The “show” started off in a few days, and at the 


4 : : | . 
| This was spoken as coolly as if he had been talking | end of a fortnight I met it at Hartford, Conn. 


about the life of a dog. 


“ Well,” says I, “ Adams, you seom to stand it 


The immediate object of “Old Adams” in calling | pretty well. I hope you and your wife are comfort- 
upon me was this. I had purchased one-half interest | able ?” 


| in his California menagerie from a man who had come | 


“ Yes,” he replied, with a langh; “and you may 


| by way of the Isthmus from California, and who! as well try to be comfortable too, for your 590 dols. is 


claimed to own an equal interest with Adams in the 
show. 


Adams declared that the man had only | 
| right to sell half of the concern. Hewever, the man | 


Menagerie,” and old Adams finally consented to accept 
; meas an equal partner in the speculation, saying 
| that he guessed I could do the managing part, and he 
| would show up the animals. 


;  Lobtained a canvas tent, and erected it. and 


then opened his novel California Menagerie. 


} and up the Bowery; Old Adams, dressed in his hunt- 


ing costume, heading the line, with a platform-wagon 

on which were placed three immense grizzly bears, 

two of which he held by ehains, while he was mounted 

on the back of the largest grizzly, which stood in the | 
centre, and was not secured in any manner whatever. | 
This was the bear known as ‘‘ General Fremont; ” 
and so docile had he become that Adams had used 
him as a packbear to carry his cooking and hunting 
apparatus through the mountains for six months, and 
had riddeu him hundreds of miles, But, apparently 
docile as were many of these animals, there was not 
one among them that would not occasionally give 
even Adams a sly blow or a sly bite when a good 
chance offered; hence Old Adams was but a wreck of 
his former self, and expressed pretty near the truth 
when he said: 

“Mr. Barnum, I am not the man I was five years 
ago. ‘Then I felt able to stand the hug of any grizzly 
living, and was always glad to encounter, single- 
handed, any sort of an animal that dared present him- 
self. However, I am good for a few mouths yet, and 
by that time 1 hope I shall gain enough to make my 
old woman comfortable, for 1 have been absent from 
her some years.” 

*sut Adams was as firm as adamant and as re- 
solute as lion. Among the thousands who saw 
him dressed in his grotesque hunter's suit, and wit- 
nessed the apparent vigour with which he “ per- 
formed” the savage monsters, beating and whipping 
them into apparently the most perfectly docility, pro- 
bably not one suspected that this rough, fierce-looking, 
powerful demi-savage, as he nppeared to Le, was 
suffering intense pain from his broken skull and 
fevered system, and that nothing kept him from 
stretching himself on his death-bed but that most 
indomitable and extraordinary will of his. 

After the exhibition had been opened six weeks, the 
doctor insisted that Adams should sell out his share in 
the animals and settle up all his worldly affairs; for 
he assured him that he was growing weaker every 
day, and his earthly existence must soon terminate. 

“I shall live a good deal longer than you doctors 
think for,” replied Adams, doggedly; and then, seem- 





with him they were as docile as kittens, while many | ing after all to realize the truth of the doctor's asser- 


of the most ferocious among them would attack a 
stranger without hesitation, if he came within their 
grasp. In fact, the training of these animals was no 


tion, he turned to’: me and said: “ Well, Mr. B., you 
must buy me out.” He named his price for his half 
of the “show,” and I accepted his offer. We had 


fool's play, as Old Adams learned to his cost; for the | arranged to exhibit the bears in Connecticut and 
terrific blows which he received from time to time, | Massachusetts during the summer, in connection with 


Maye teaching them “ docility,” finally cost him his | 
ife, 


When Adams and his other wild beasts (for he was 
nearly as wild as any of them) arrived in New York, 
he called immediately at the museum. He was dressed 
in his hunter’s suit of buckskin, trimmed with the 
skins and bordered with the hanging tails of small 
Rocky Mountain animals; his cap consisting of the 
skin of a wolf's head and shoulders, from which de- | 
pended several tailsas natural as life, and under which | 
appeared his bushy grey hair and his long white 
grizzly beard. In fact, Old Adams was quite as much 
of a show as his bears. ‘Chey had come around Cape 
-forn on the clipper-ship Golden Fleece, and a sea- 
voyage of three and a half months had probably not 
added much to the beauty or neat appearance of the 
old bear-hunter. 

During our conversation, Grizzly Adams took off 


a circus, and Adams insisted that I should hire him 
to travel during the summer, and exhibit the bears in 
their wonderful performances. He offered to go for 
60 dols. per week and travelling expenses of himself 
and wife, 

I replied that I would gladly engage him as long 
as he could stand it, but I advised him to give up 
business and go to his home; “for,” I remarked, “you 
are growing weaker every day, and at best cannot | 
stand it more than a fortnight.” | 

“ What will you give me extra if I will travel and | 
exhibit the bears every day for ten weeks? ” asked old | 
Adams, eagerly. 

“ Five hundred dollars,” I replied, with a laugh. 

“Done!” exclaimed Adams. “I will do it; so} 
draw up an agreement to that effect at once. But 
mind you draw it payable to my wife, for I may ve | 
too weak to attend to business after the ten weeks are | 





his cap, aud showed me the top of his head. Mis! 
skull was literally broken in. It had on various | 
occasions been struck by the fearful paws of his | 


called “ General Fremont,” had laid open bis brain, so 
that its workings were plainly visible, I remarked | 


up, aud if I perform my part of the contraet, 1 want 
her to get the 500 dols. without any trouble.” 
I drew up a contract to pay him 60 dols, per week | 


bears for ten consecutive weeks I was then to hand 
him, or his wife, 500 dols. extra. 





a goner.” 
“All right,” Treplied; “I hope you will grow better 


But 1 saw by his pale face, and cther indications, 


i helt a bill of sale for one-half of the “ California | that he was rapidly failing. 


In three weeks more, I met him again at New Bed- 
ford, Mass. It seemed to me, then, that he could not 
live a week, for his eyes were glassy and his hands 
trembled, but his pluck was great as ever. 

“'This hot weather is pretty bad for me,” he said, 
“but my ten weeks are half expired, and I am good 


On the morning of opening, @ band of music pre-| for your 500 dols. and, probably, a month or two 
ceded a procession of animal-cages, down Broadway | longer.” 


This was said with as much bravado as if he was 
offering to bet upon a horse race. 1 offered to pay him 
haifof 500 dols. if he would give up and go home 
but he peremptorily declined making any compromise 
whatever. 

I met him the ninth week in Boston. He had 
failed considerably since I last saw him, but he still 
continued to exhibit the bears, and chuckled over his 
almost certain triumph. I laughed in return, and 
sincerely congratulated him on his nerve and probable 
success. [I remained with him until the tenth week 
was finished, and handed him his 500 dols. He took 
it with a leer of satisfaction, and remarked, that he 
was sorry I was a teetotaller, for he would like to 
stand treat! 

Just before the menagerie left New York, I had 
paid 150 dols. for a new hunting-suit, made of beaver- 
skins, similar to the one which Adams had worn. 
This I intended for Herr Dries!ach, the animal-tamer, 
who was engaged by me to take the place of Adams 
whenever he should be compelled to give up. 

Adams, on starting from New York, asked me to 
lend this new dress to him to perform in once in a 
while on a fair-day, when we lad a large audience, 
for his own costume was considerably soiled. I did 
so, and now, when I handed him his 500 dols., he re- 
marked : 

“Mr. B., I suppose you are going to give me this 
new hunting-dress ?” 

“Oh, no,” I replied. “I got that for your successor, 
who will exhibit the bears to-morrow. Besides, you 
have no possible use for it.” 

“Now, don’t be mean, but lend me the dress, if you 
won't give it to me, for 1 want to wear it home te my 
native village.” 

I could not refuse the poor old man anything, and 
I therefore replied: 

“ Well, Adams, I will lend you the dress; but you 
will send it back to me?” 

“Yes, when I have done with it,” he replied, with 
an evident chuckle of triumph. 

I thought to myself, he will soon be done with it, 
and replied: 

“ That's all right.” 

A new idea evidently seized him, for, with a bright- 
ening look of satisfaction, he said : 

“Now, Barnum, yeu have madea good thing out 
of the California menagerie, aud so have I; but you 
will make a heap more. So, if you won’t give me 
this new hunter's dress, just draw a little writing, 
and sign it, saying that 1 may wear it until I have 
done with it.” 

Of course, I knew that in a few days at longest he 
would be “done” with this world altogether, and, to 
gratify him, I cheerfully drew and signed the paper. 

“Come, old Yankee, I’ve got you this time—see if 
I hain’t!” exclaimed Adams, with a broad grin, as he 
took the paper. 

T smiled, and said: 

“ All right, my dear fellow; the longer you live, the 
better I shall like it.” 

We parted, and he went to Neponset, a small town 
near Boston, where his wife and daughter lived. He 





| took at once to his bed, and never rose from it again. 


The excitement had passed away, and his vital 
energies could accomplish »o more. 

The fifth day after arriving home, the physician 
told him he could not live until the next morning. 
He received the announcement in perfect calmness, 
and with the most apparent indifference ; then, turn- 
ing to his wife, with a smile, he requested her to have 


grizzly students; and the last blow, from the bear for his services, and if he continued to exhibit the , him buried in the new hunting-suit. 


“For,” said he, “ Barnum agreed to let me have it 


j until I have done with it, and { was determiued to fix 
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his flint this time. He shall never see that dress 
again.” 

His wife assured him that his request should be 
complied with. He then sent for the clergyman, and 
they spent several hours in communing together. | 

Adams told the clergyman he had told some pretty 
big stories about his bears. but he had always en- | 
deavoured to do the straight thing between man and | 
man. | have attended preaching every day, Sundays | 
and all,” said he, * for the last six years. Sometimes 
an old grizzly gave me the sermon, sometimes it was | 
a panther; olten it was the thun er and lightning, 
the tempest, or the hurricane on the peaks of the 
Sierra Nevada, or in the gorges of the Rocky Moun- 
tains; but whatever preached to me, it always taught 
me tie majesty of the Creator, and revealed to me the 
undying and unchanging love of our kind Father in 
heaven Although | ama pretty rough customer,” 
continued the dying man, “I fancy my heart is in 
about the right place, aud look with confidence to the 
blessed Saviour for that rest which | so much need, 
avd which | have never enjoyed upon earth.” 

He then desired the clergyman to pray with him, 
after which he grasped him by the hand, thanked him 
for his kindness, and bade him farewell. 

In another hour his spirit had taken its flight; and 
it was said by those present that his face lighted up 
into a smile as the last breath escaped him, and that 
smile he carried into Lis grave. Almost his last words 
were: 

“ Won't Barnum epen his eyes when he finds I have 
haumbugyed him by being buried in his new hunting- 
dress ?” 

‘bat dress was indeed the shroud in which he was 
entombed, 

Aud that was the last on earth of “Old Grizzly 
Adaus. 

P. T. Barnum. 
(To be continued.) 





ADVANTAGES OF CRYING. 

A Frencr pliysician writes a long dissertation on 
the advantages of groaning and crying in general, 
and especially during surgical operations. He con- 
tends that groaning and crying are the two grand 
operations by which nature allays anguish ; that those 
patients who give way to their natural feelings, more 
speedily recover from accidents and operations than 
those who suppose it unworthy for a man to betray 
such symptoms of cowardice as eitiier to groap or to 
ery. He tells of aman w o reduced his pulse frem 
one hundred and twenty-six to sixty, in the course of 
two hours, by giving full vent to his emotions. If 


———= 
whom he doesn’t love, to shut her up as @ lunatic! 





could bla: 
favourite 





left breast. A surgeon declared that Miss Pickens 





people feel at all unhappy about anything, let them | 
go to their rooms and comfort themselves with a loud | 
behoo, and they will feel a hundred per cent. better | 
afterwards, 

In accordance with the above, the crying of children | 
should not be too greatly discouraged. If it is 
systematical y suppressed the result may be St. Vitus’ | 
Dance, epileptic fits or some other disease of the 
nervous system. What is natural is nearly always 
useful, and nothing can be more natural than the cry- 
ing of children when anything occurs to give them 
either physical or mental pain. 

Probably most persons have experienced the effect 
of tears in relieving great sorrow. It is even curious 
how the feelings are allayed by free indulgence in 
groans and sighs. ‘Tien-let parents and friends show | 
more indulgence to noisy bursts of grief on the part of 
children as of older persons, and regard the eyes and 
mouth as safety-valves through which Nature dis- 
charges her surplus steam. 











TRAGIC INCIDENT OF THE SIEGE OF CHARLESTON 


Tue Charlestun Mercury tells a touc ing story: 

Miss Anna Pickens. the daughterof Governor Pickens, 
while ministering to t'e wounded in the hospitals of 
Charleston, came in contact with a wounded officer, 
Lieutenant Andrew De Rochelle. The young people 
fell in love, and after a short courtship it was.arranged 
that they should be married on the 22nd of last 
menth. 

Lientenant De Rochelle was on duty at Fort 
Sumter in the morning, and it was determined that | 
the c remony sheuld take place at the residence of 
General Bonham in the evening. At the moment the 
episcopal clergyman was asking the bride if she was 
ready, a shell fell upon the roof of the building, 
penetrated to the room where the company assembled, 
burst, and wounded nine persuns, and among the rest 
Miss Pickens. 

We cannot describe the scene that followed. Order 
was re-establislied, and the wounded were removed, 
all except the bride, who lay motionless upon the 
carpet. Her betrothed, kneeling and bending over 
her, was weeping bitterly, and trying to stanch the 
blood that welled from a terrible wound under her 





bad not longer than two hours to live, 

When the wounded girl recovered her conscious- 
ness, She asked to know her fate, and when they 
hesitated to tell her— 

“Andrew,” she said, “I beg you to tell me the 
truth, If I must die I can die worthy of you.” 

The young soldier's tears were his auswer, and 
Miss ‘Anna, summeuiny all her strength, attempted to 
smile, Governor Pickens was almost without con- 
sciousness, and Mrs. Pickens looked upon her child 
with the dry and haggard eye of one whose reasou 
totters, Lieut. De Rochelle was the first to speak: | 

“Anna,” he cried, “I will die soon; too; but [| 
would liave you die my wife; there is yet time to 
unite us.” 

The young girl did not reply, she was too weak. | 
A slizit flush arose for an instant to her pale cheek ; 
it could be seen that joy and pain were struggling in | 
her spirit for the mastery. 

Lying upon a sofa, her bridal dress all stained 
with blood, her hair dishevelled, she had never 
been more beautiful, Helpless as she was, Lieutenant 
De Rochelle took her hand, and requested the Rev. 
Mr. Dickeuson to proceed with the ceremony. 

When it wax time for the dying girl to say yes, her 
lips parted several times, but she could not articulate. 

At last the word was spoken, and a slight foam 
rested upon her lips. The dying agony was near. 
The miuister sobbed as he proceeded with the cere- 
mony. An hour ait rwards all was over, and the 
bridal chamber was the chamber of death 

Lieutenant De Rochelle has sworn to perish in battle 
against the Yankees, and we are sure he will keep 
his oath. 





WOMAN AND HER MASTER, 
By J. F. SMITH, Esy. 
Author of “ The Jesuit,” “ The Prelate,” “ Minnigrey,” de, 





CHAPTER XCIV. 


As our readers may readily suppose, Mr. Binks did 
not fail to keep his appointment at the abbey, where 
Mrs. Bantum was anxiously awaiting his arrival. In 
honour of his visit she had donned the lavender silk 
dress—the cause of so many regrets the preceding 
evening—a cap with bright cherry-coloured ribbons, 
and a bunch of passion-flowers. Her admirer smiled 
as he uoticed the latter: perhaps he had a keen per- 
ception of the fitness of things. 

“ This way!” sie said, as she conducted hiw, amid 
the suppressed titterings of the female servants, to 
her private apartments, which adjuined the suite set 
apart for the unhappy countess. ‘I told you,” she 
eoutinued, “I bad everything very comfortable about 
me.” 

As the gentleman loeked round the elegantly fur- 
nished room, which had been the poogcaptive’s boudvir, 
he observed that she must be very comfortable. 

“ And not more than I deserve,” replied the nurse, 
mysteriously ; “for my place is one of great trust. I 
am sure,” she added, with an air of self-importance, 
“T don’t know what my lord will do, if ever I 
should——” 

Her widow's modesty prevented her proceeding 
further. 

“ Tf ever you should what, my dear Mrs. Bantum? ” 
demanded ber wooer, gallantly seizing her hand. 

“Go away!” exclaimed the woman, coquettishly ; 
“T declare you men are so persevering. I shouldn't 
wonder if you tried to kiss me next.” 

This was a broad hint, but either the gentleman 





| felt so lonely ! 





was obtuse, or did not choose to take it. He gravely 
assured her that such a freedom was furthest from his 
thoughts. 

* Well, I am glad to hear that,” observed the lady, 
trying very hard to appear satisfied; “ but so few meu 
properly respect the sex.” 

Mr. Binks in the most earnest manner declared that | 
he, at least, was one who did. 

Tea wes brought in, and the strangely-assorted pair ' 
sat down ¢éte-a-téte to discuss their future prospects 
and the earl’s best souchong at the same time. 

“A housekeeper’s must be a very pleasant berth ?” 
observed the gentleman. 

“I ain’t housekeeper,” reptied the nurse, mysteri- 
ously, at the same time handing him a third cup. 

“Tudeed! I thought you were.” 

“Tam the nurse! ” 

“Ts his lordship ill, then ? ” 

“No,” said Mrs. Bantum, growing more and more 
confidential in her manner; “but my lady is!” 

At the same time she touched her head signifi- 
cantly. 

“ Ah, poor thing—the rhenmatism, no doubt? ” 

“ Rheumafiz!” repeated Mrs, Bantum; “ nething of 
the sort! Mad- at least so the doctors say, and they 
ought to know; but I know what I know! It’s a 





| convenient thing, when a nobleman has a rich wife, | retained its hue. Not even the terror she expericnced 


| covering himself; “the fact is. I can’t bear the sight 
| of mad people. 


' only three months afterwards; and that’s how I popped 


Isn't it? ” 

Mr. Matthew Binks drew his chair closer to that of 
the speaker, and taking her red, fat hand in his, presse 
it very warmly, Mrs. Bantum looked flustered, by 
not offended. 

* There |" she simpered; “ I knew what it woul 
be! ‘You men are ali alike. You are a-goin’ to kig 
me!” 

This time there was no avoiding the honour g» 
plainly hinted at. With a look of resiguation worthy 
of amartyr, the young man drew the harridan towards 
him, and imprioteda salute upon her cheek. 

Who shall say, after this, that the age of beroism hag 
passed ? 

The nurse simpered, and received it as an atonement 
for his former coldness. Being a widow, she was per. 
fectly acquainted with the privileges and etiquette of 
courtship. and threw her arms around his neck, ‘hers 
is no saying how far her feelings might have carriej 
her, when—fortunately for the gentleman—a bell rang 
in the adjoining room. 

Mrs. Bautum released him from her tender en. 
brace. 

“ Who is that ? ” inquired her visitor, trying to look 
disappointed. 

“It’s only my lady! 

The bell rang again. 

“ T suppose I must go!” said the woman, spitefully, 
“She wants more beoks from the library.” 

“Can't you send ene of the servants? ” 

“Servants, indeed! No one is allowed to go near 
her but the doctor and myself!” 

So saying, she drew a key from her pocket, and, un- 
locking a door directly opposite the one they had en- 
tered by, disappeared. 

No sooner was she gone, than Mr. Binks started from 
his chair, and, with a hurried step, glided after her, 
Gently opening the door, which communicated with 
a corridor, at the extreme eud of which was the 
countess's room, he listened with breathless attention, 

“T am sorry to disturb you!” he heard a melancholy 
voice exclaim, in reply to some coarse observations of 
Mrs. Bantum’s respecting fancies and books; “ but! 
Pray oblige me!” 

The tunes struck upon his ear like the well-remem- 
bered notes of a song he had heard in childhood. He 
trembled violently, and passed his hands once or twice 
over his eyes. 

“ Poor Alice!” he murmured ; “ poor Alice!” 

When the nurse r turned, she found her admirer 
reading an old newspaper which he had found upon 
the table. 

“ More books,” muttered the woman. “ What with 
rea‘ling and crying, 1 wonder she has not gone blind 
before this! But 1 shan’t put myself out of the way 
fer her whims, I promise her!” 

Mr. Binks looked very much as if he would hava 
liked to strangle her. 

“ Perhaps,” he observed, “ you had better do as she 
requests! ‘I'he first trouble is the least: she will ouly 
ring again,” 

“ And if she does, I'll cut the wire of the bell—that's 
how I'll serve her. Though she is a countess, he 
wasn't borned any better than myself!” 

“ Indeed!” 

“Her father was an old miser, who left her more 
money than you and I could count, and tiat’s the 
reason wiiy my lord married her. Would you like to 
see her?” 

The young man involuntarily started from his seat 
at the proposal. 

“Goud gracious!” exclaimed Mrs. Bantum; “ how 
pale yeu look!” 

“A little nervousness,” answered her admirer, re- 


















Never mind her!” 













































I had a brother who died mad,” he 
added ; “ brandy-and-water was his weakness. Poor 
fellow! it was his only consolation in life. T could 
not find the heart to be cruel; so, in his last illness, I 
placed a small tub—Bett’s British—by his bed-side: 
he and the spirits both ran out together.” 
‘ “Very kind and considerate,” observed Mrs, Ban- 
um. 

“ Well, I reckon that it was considerate,” said Mr. 
Binks, with a knowing smile; ‘for the governor died 

















into all the tin.” 

The woman began to think that the speaker was 
not quite so simple as he appeared. She remembered 
her own weakness for gin-and-water, and mentally 
resolved that if ever she became Mrs. Binks, her hus- 
band should not place a barrel of her favourite liquor 
by the side o' her bed, 

‘The sound of a carriage was heard rolling rapidly 
along thesmooth gravel walk which led to the mansion. 
The nurse rusied to the window : the colour fled from 
every feature of her face, as she recognized the earl 
and Mademoiselle Athalie, When we say every 
feature, we ouglit to have excepted her nose—that 
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blanch that again: time to say nothing of her 
ee bang nies too well seasoned it. | 

« Ruined! ” she exclaimed. “ It is my lord !” 

The countenance of Mr. Matthew Binks looked 

as blank as the speaker's. 
Cans you conceal mo? Put me anywhere!” he 
said. 

Mrs. Bantum was equal to the emergency: never 
did she make a more striking display of that presence 
of mind w ich is the characteristic of her sex. Her 
first thought was to desceud and threaten the servants, 
if they breatied a word of ber having received a 
visitor. 

“ Remain here! ” she said. 
back!” 

'o make assurance doubly sure, the lady took care 
to renvler the esc«pe of her admirer impossible ; for, as 
she quitted the apartment, sie locked the door after 
her. Fortunately, in her confusion. she forgot to re- 
move the key from the one leading to the apartment 
of the countess, 

“ At last!” sighed the young man; “thank heaven 
at last !” 

Quick as thought he traversed the corridor, at the 
end of which was a door, partly open. He knocked. 

“ Come in!” said the faint, sweet voice of the cap- 


“ Don’t stir till I come | 


tive. 

hose who have long abandoned hope—who, in 
their misery and despair, have accused even heaven of 
deserting them —may imagine the wild tumult of joy 
and surprise which agitate:| the bosom of Alice, when 
she recognized in the intruder the faithful Goliah— 
the cumpanion—almost the friend of her youth. With 
acry of delight, she sprang towards him, and clung 
to his arm, as the lone saiior, struggling with death 
upon the dark waters of the angry sea, clings to the 
floating plank which pitying heaven has drifted within 
his reach. Yes, reader, the wooer of Mrs. Bantum 
was uo other than t.e goldsmiths assistant—the poor 
charity boy—who had risked much, and endured moxe, 
tu ascertain the fate of his ouce kind mistress, 

* Be calm,” he said; “ pray be calm! Do not lose 
the few moments which Providence has given us. 
The earl has arrived.” 

At the name ot her husband the countess shuddered, 
and burst into a flood of tears. They relieved her 
o'er-fraught heart. 

The first thought of the unhappy woman was of 
her child. 

“My hoy!” she said. “ Feel for a mother’s agony! 
Does he hve? Is he well? Have they taught him to 
forget me? Spexk! —my heart is breaking! ” 

* Well —quite well,” hastily replied the young man. 
“No soouer had you been pronounced insane, by the 
infernal manoeuvres of his lordship and the female 
fiend who urged him, than I removed him from her 
ciarge—stole him. He has been placed with a kind, 
good man. He is worthy of you. The day will come 
when he will avenge you!” 

Alice thought not of the avenger; she felt only that 
her child was saved from the contaminating influence 
of the governess, and she dropped upon her knees in 
speechless thankfulness to heaven. The prayer she 
had breathed in tie lonely hours of her captivity had 
been heard: the weight of an iron hand seemed to be 
removed, at that instant, both from her heart and brain. 

“God bless you!” sne faltered; “ God bless. you, 
for your kindness to my defenceless boy ! ” 

Every moment was one of agonising suspense to 
Goliah, who tremble! lest the nurse should return, and 
all chance of further communication be for ever pre- 
vented. Hastily drawing a letter from his pocket, 
which he had prepared im the hope of their meeting, 
he placed it in ber tand. 

“This,” he said, * will explain everything. I dare 





not remain another instant: we have to deal with 
fivnds—reckless alike of pity or humanity. I shall 
see you «gain. I will move heaven and earth to 
effect your freedom. Courage—courage aud patience!” | 

“Stay!” shrieked the countess, as he was about to | 
quit the room; “one moment, for pity’s sake! Here— 
take this!” 

She drew from her bosom a sealed packet. 

At this instant Goliah fancied that he heard a key 
thrust into the lock of the nurse's sitting-room. He 
put the paper into his pocket, and darted through the 
corridor, 

“ tt is my father’s——” 

The closing of the door prevented her faithful friend 
from catchiug the vest of the sentence. 

Just as Mrs. Bantum opened the door Mr. Binks 
emer_ed from the opposite oue. j 

iM = do you do there?” she demanded, suspi- | 
ciously. 

“Isityou?” - 

“Who else should it be? ” 

“Well, I couldu’t tell!” answered her pretended 
admirer, with extraordinary self-possession, consider- 
lng the agitating interview he had just one through ; 


“80 I thought it best to hi i 
cuntal it? ide in the passage till I was 





“Have you seen my lady ?” 

“Not such a fool!” replied Goliah, with affected 
indifference. “ Besides, I told you that I couldn't 
bear to look om mad people, and the reason why. 
But what the deuce,” he added, chucking her under 
the chin, “makes you so particular? Didn’t you offer 
to show her to me yourself ?” 

Ail this was utterel so naturally, that the half- 
formed suspicions of the nurse were gradually dissi- 
pated ; added to which, she had no time to investigate 
them, for tie sudden arrival of her employer had 
upset her presence of mind. Her first care was to 
lock the door which communicated with the apart- 
ments of ber charge; tie next, to dismiss her 
visitor from tlie house without exciting observation. 

“ Follow me,” she said “down tlhe back stairs, into 
the north wing, and through the conservatory! Can 
you climb?” 

“ Like a cat!” was the reply. 

Mr. Bantuin saw her visitor safely from the house by 
the means she liad designated, and returned unsus- 
pected to her own room, to await the summous of 
Mademoiselle Athalie. 

When Goliah reaciied the hotel, his first care was 
to ascertain the safety of the packet which Alice had 
committed to lis charge. It was addressed in her own 
hand— 

“To my son, the Honourable Digby Moretown: to 
be opened only in the event. of my death, or on his | 
arriving at the age of twenty-one.” 

The precaution was a fatal one. Although strongly 
tempted to break the sval, he felt bound to respect it ; 
but for the injunction he would have done so, and, 
armed with its contents, compelied the tyrant husband 
to restore his victim to that liberty of which he had 
so artfully deprived her. But it was not to be: heaven 
destined her patience and sufferings a yet longer 
trial. ; 

That same night he sent for Kelf, and gave hima 
note, with strict injunctions to deliver it to the nurse in 
the morning. 

“That's all very well,” said the keeper; “ but my 
lord has arrived, and I have no wish to lose my 

lace! ” 

Another five guineas removed his scruple; and he 
promised not only to give the note to Mrs. Bantum, 
but, if questioned, to stick to it, through thick and thin, 
that the writer was his cousin, 

‘The following morning, Mr. Matthew Binks started 
for London, the packet carefully concealed in the lin- 
ing of his waistcoat, which it left only to be deposited 
in t'e irou safe of the goldsmith, on his return home. 

“ Doubtless,” said the worthy man, “ it is intended 
for no eye but herson’s! The outpourings of a mother’s 
heart are sacred; and, much as [ should like to read 
the lines her hands have trace|, her injunctions must 
be respected! You have acted rightly, Guliah. Heaven 
bless you!” 

As the young man never disputed the decisions of 
Mr. Brindsly, he acquiesced, but it was with reluctance; 
and frequently, w.en he thought apon the packet, re- 
gretted that her uncle had not thought fit to break the 
seal. 

It was hard—very hard—that the precautions 
which Alice had taken to secure the ultimate rights of 
her son, should prove the means of prolonging her 
captivity. 

From the hour the will had come into her possession 
to the one she had parted with it to Goliah, sie had | 
kept it concealed upon her person, trusting that heaven | 
would one day point out the means of placing it be- 
yond the reach of her enemies. 

(To be continued.) 











Frowers.— Who would wish to live without 
flowers? Where would the poet fly for his images of 
beanty, if they were to perish for ever? Are they 
not the emblems of loveliness and innocence - the 
living types of all thatis pleasing and graceful? We 
compare young lips to the rose, and the white brow to 
the radiant lily; the winning eye gathers its glow | 
from the violet, and a sweet voice is like a breeze 
kissing its way through flowers. We hang delicate 
blossoms on the silken ringlets of the young bride, 
and strew her path with the fragrant bells when she 
leaves the church. We place them aroun: the marble 
face of the dead in the narrow coffin, and they become 
symbels of our affections—pleasures reme:ubered and 


' hopes faded, wishes flown and scenes elierished, the 


more that they can never return. Still, we lovkito the 
far-off spring in ether valleys—to the eternal summer 
beyond the grave, when the flowers which have faded 
suall again bloom in starry fields, where no rude 
wiuter can intrude. They came upon us in spring 
like the recollections of a dream, which hovered about 
us in sleep, peopled with shadowy beauties and purple 
delights, fancy broidered. Sweet flowers! that bring 
before our eyes scenes of childlood—faces remem beved 
in youth, when Leve was a stranger to himself! ‘The 


| Mossy bank by the wayside, where we so often sat for , 


hours, drinking in the beauty ef the primroses with 
our eyes—the sheltered glen, darkly green, filled with 
perfume of violets, that shone, in their intense blue, 
like another sky spread upon tle earth—the laughter 
of merry voices—the sweet song of the maiden—the 
downcast eye, the spreading blush, the kiss, ashamed 
at its own sound—are all brought back to memory by 
a flower. 

TABLE TurNING.—On the other hand, the table- 
turning or talking, has been very much laughed at; 
io speak the truth, this raillery is out of place. To 
replace inquiry by mockery is convenient, but not 
very scientific. For our part, we think that the strict 
duty of science is to test all phenomena. Science is 
ignorant, and has no right to laugh; a savant who 
laughs at the possible is very near being an idiot. 
The unexpected ought always to be expected by 
science. Her duty is to stop in her course and search 
it, rejecting the chimerical, establishing tie real. 
Science has but the right to put a visa on facts; she 
should verify and distinguish. All human knowledge 
is but picking and culling. Because the false mixes 
with the true, it is no excuse for rejecting the mass. 
When was the tare ax excuse for refusing the corn ? 
Hoe the weed, error, but reap the fact, and place it 
beside others. Knowledge is the sheath of facts.— 


| William Shakespeare, by Victor Hugo. 


THE summer of 1864 seems likely to be distin- 
guished for a fatal epilemic among locomotives. 
Within the last month two explosions bave occurred, 
aud we have now to record another. On the Ist ult., 
at noon, a most alarming accident occurred on the 
London and North-Western Railway, at Overton 
station, near Peterborough. Just as the 11.55 train 
from Peterborough had drawn up in front of the 
station, the builer of the locomotive exploded with a 


| terrific report, shattering the platform oppusit~ to the 


station, smashing the windows of the booking-office, 
and doing very considerable damage. The driver, 


, named Richmond, was slightly injured, but the stoker 


escaped unhurt, though he, together with the station- 
master and the passengers, had a very narrow escape. 
They were all terribly alarmed, as may be supposed, 
and several of them refused to continue their journey. 
The ponderous dome of the boiler descended iu a field 
some distance off, and the traffic on the up-line was 
obstructed for several hours. Strangely enough, 
in every instance the dome has been the seat of 
failure. 


“A Drawine Room.”—Mr. Jerry Barrett has just 
completed a picture of this subject, as held by the 
Queen at St. James’s, for which purpose Mr. Barrett 
eujoyel the privilege of being present on several 
occasions, in order the more faithfully to describe the 
ceremony. The picture was commenced in the spring 
of 1862, and by command of the Queen every facility 


has been afforded to the artist. ‘I'he Queen, the late 
Prince Consort, and other members of the Reyal 
Family, occupy the left centre of the picture; and the 
lady in the act of being presented is the Marchioness 
of Carmarthen. The portraits are fifty or sixty in 


| number, and conspicuous among them are—the Prince 


Consort, the Prince of Wales, the Duke of Cambridge, 
the Duchess and the Princess Mary of Cambridge, the 
Dowager Duchess of Sutherland, the Duchess of 
Wellington, the Marchioness of Ely, Lady Constance 
Grosvenor, the Duchess of Manchester, Lady Jocelyn, 
Lord Derby, Lord Palmerston, Lord Russell, the 
Maharajah Duleep Sing, Duke of Argyle, L-rd Clyde, 
&c. Mr. Barrett having made studies of the throne- 
room and all its furniture and ornaments, the picture, 
with its striking portraits, will be received as a version 
of tle subject as faithful as can possibly be rendered. 
Derby AND Oaks,—Since the reign of James I., who 
founded the Epsom meeting during his residence at 
Nonsuch, its immediate locality has been regarded as 
classic ground by our race-loving public. In the little 
parish of Woodmansterne is Lambert's Oaks, formerly 
an inn, but latterly a place of some interest to tie 
Jockey Club, since it gave a name to the famous stakes 
at Epsom races, The house, which stands high, and 
commands very fine views, was erected by a society 
called the Hunters’ Club, under a lease from the 
Lambert family. It afterwards became tle residence 
of the unfortunate Lieut.-General Burgoyne, from 
whom it passed to the eleventh Earl of Derby, whose 
grandson, Edward Smith Stan! y, the tweliti earl, 
much improved it. Here was given, on the 9th of 
June, 1734, in anticipation of the marriage of ‘Lord 
Stanley with Lady Betty Hamilton, the celebrated 
Séte-champétre, the first of the kind in England, under 
the superintendence of Lieut.-Geveral Burgoyne. This 
rural festival furnished the geueral with the subject 
of a dramatic entertainment, entitied “The Maid of 
the Oaks,” and which, after a few bold touches from 
Garrick’s pen, was performed for the first time at 
Drury Lane, on November 5, 1774. Ou May 14 1779, 
kdward Smith Stanley, the twelith Earl of Derby, 
originated the famous Oaks Stakes, so named from his 
sylvan retreat at Woodmansterae, ‘The tirst winuer 
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of the Oaks Stakes at Epsom was Bridget, a bay mare, | caught the runaway, and tying it to the ribbon of his | “ There, there! say no more of it; don’t mention th, 


the property of the ea:l. In the following year (1780), 
the earl started the Derby Stakes, so named -out of 
sompliment to its noble founder, The first winner of 
the Derby Stakes was Diomed, achestnut horse. After 
the death of the Earl of Derby, in 1835, the Oaks 
estate was sold to Sir Charles Grey, and has since 
passed to its present proprietor, Mr. Joseph Smith. 








FACETI. 


Wnry is a nobleman like a book ?—Because he has 
got a title. 

Tux last excuse for crinoline is, that the “ weaker 
vessels " need much hooping. 

Whur is setting up a shop in a bad thoroughfare like 
opening an oyster ?—Because, although you do open 
it, it won't answer. 

Whur is a man in difficulties like an ostrich in wet 
weather ?—Because he can't find the dust to cover his 
bill. 

Wnhry is Neptune like a person looking for the philo- 
sopher’s stone?—Because he’s (a) sea-king what 
never existed. 





QuESTION FoR A GLAziER.—If a young lady has | 
a painin her side, can she relieve it by wearing a ' 


sash? 
Tere is a young man in the North so bright that his 


mother can only look at him through smoked glass, | 


fur fear of hurting her eyes! 


Ay Irish girl at play on Sunday being accosted by | 


the priest, “ Good morning, daughter of the Evil One,” 
meekly replied, “‘Goéd morning, father.” 

Why should physicians have a greater horror of the 
sea than anybody else ?—Because they are more liable 
te see (sea) sickness, 

“Fancy,” said Sydney Smith, once sitting quietly 
at the Deanery of St, Paul’s with some ladies, when 
he was told that one of the giraffes at the Zoological 
Gardens had caught cold—“ fancy a giraffe with two 
yards of sore throat.” 

In a case recently heard in the Court of Queen’s 
Bench, a witness stated that he had taken his sweet- 
heart out for a ride, but she had paid half the expenses. 
The Chief Justice remarked that this was courtship on 
the joint-stock principle. 

“ YounG ladies are like an arrow; they can’t be got 
off without a beau.” Another reason why they are 
like an arrow: “ When they go into your heart, they 
can’t be got out till death.” 

Ir was a smart boy who owned that he liked every- 
thing good but a good whipping. ‘The same boy 
liked a good rainy day, too rainy to go to school, and 
just about rainy enough to go fishing. 

“Paith, Jamie! an’ what have ye get your stock- 


ings on wrong side out for, ye spalpeen? ” said one | 


man to another. “ Och! be jabers, ‘om, an’ don’t 
ye see it is to hide the holes in them,” replied Jamie. 

Wett-Matcurep.—An_ intelligent farmer being 
asked if his horses were well-matched, replied: “ Yes, 
they are matched first-rate; one of them is willing to 
do all the werk, and the other is willing he should.” 

Wuen Madge was a very little girl, her father 
found her chubby hands full of the blossoms of a 
beautiful tea-rose, on wiich he had bestowed great 
care. “My dear!” said he, “ didn't I tell you not to 
pick one of these flowers without leave?” “ Yes, 
papa,” said Madge, innocently, “ but all these lad 
leaves!” 

THE COUNTESS’S PARASOL. 

The other day at Dieppe, France, just when the 
promenade on the Terrace was at its fullest, a little 
gem of a parasol belonging to the beautiful Countess 
de C was carried off by the wind, and went 
gambolling away over the surface of the water. The 
countess uttered a cry of despair at seeing her pet 
parasol escape her, for the ivory shaft of this precious 
parasol was so exquisitely carved that it was con- 
sidered as a veritable che/-d'euvre. 

Amidst a chorus of laugliter, lamentations, and in- 
terjections,a young dandy sprang over the terrace 
and swam out to tle rescue of the parasol; and the 
smiles and thanks of the countess were so expressive 
that two others of her adorery at once spraug after 
him. 





All three were good swimmers, but the wind was | 
: 


blowing stiffly from the shore, and whenever the 
swimmers thought they had the prize, the provoking 
parasol would dart away again out of reach, The 


three wore broad-rimmed straw hats, bound, trimmed, | 


and fastened under the chin with coloured ribbon, 
common at watering places, and betting went on 
briskly among the spectators, some declaring for the 
hat with the black ribbon, others for the yellow, aud 
others again for the green. 

At levgth the black hat, by a stroke of good luck, 


hat, swam back to the shore, where the whole society 
of Dieppe was assembled, and kneeling all dripping 
before the countess, he restored to her the lost treasure 
amid the acclamations of the company. 


yellow hat had scarcely regained the shore when he 
fainted away, and had to be carried back to his hotel. 

As to the green ribbon, he, poor fellow, discovered 
that the action of swimming had loosened the clasp 
his watch chain, which, with a superb gold watch, and 
a dozen louis d'ors in his waiscoat pocket, had all gone 
| to the bottom. 

Judge of the value which the pretty little parasol 
will now have in the eyes of its beautiful owner. 


Economy As A Frve Art.—In the autobiography 
| of Dr. Beecher, mention is made of a eertain “old 
| Dr. ——, who was so economical that he boasted of 
| having kept all his accounts for thirty years with one 
| quill pen, and said he had thought so closely on the 
| subject of economy, that he knew exactly how to 
| lean his arm on the table so as not to take the nap off, 
| and how to set down his foot with the least possible 
| wear to the sole of the shoes.” 


ORIGINAL IDENTITY. 


Professor C , of one of our flourishing colleges, 
was an able man, but unfortunately had a hobby, 
| which he rode in seascen and out of season, much to 
the annoyance of the students. His was an exceed- 
ingly fine-spun metaphysical theory, to the effect that 
| the original identity of a substance is never lost by 
any transmutation or change which may take place in 
| respect to the substance itself. 

One lecture evening, after the worthy professor had 
expatiated at some length on his favourite topic, an 
irreverent stndent asked leave to propose a question, 
when the following colloquy ensued: 

Student: “ You see this knife which I hold in my 
hand?” 

Prof.: “ Certainly.” 

Student: “If I should lose the blade, and have a 
new one put in its place, would it be the same knife 
afterwards ? ” 

Prof.: “* Most assuredly.” 

Student: “Then, if I should subsequently lose the 
handle, and get it replaced, would it still be the same 
knife?” 

Prof.: “ Certainly.” 

Student: * Then, if some one should find the original 
blade and handle, and put them together, what knife 
would that be?” 

‘The answer of the professor is not reported. 

UxvortuxatTe AT CoMPLIMENTS.—It is related of a 
Parisian portrait painter, that having recently painted 
the portrait of a lady, a critic, who had just dropped in 
| to see what was going on in the studio, exclaimed: 
“Tt is very nicely painted, but why did you take such 
an ugly model?” “It is my mother,” calmly replied 
the artist. “Oh, pardon a thousand times,” said the 
critic, in the greatest confusion.- “You are right; I 
ought to have perceived it. She resembles you very 
much,” 

‘tue Larrp AND Huis Lappre.—In his volume on 
“The Salmon,” Mr. Russell does not omit the good 
story of the Highland la‘*d and his gilly, Leaving 
behind him a land in which salmon was often a glut 
in the market, and consequently cheap, the laird 
went to London, and put up at an inn, where he 
ordered dinner—a beefsteak for himself, and “ salmon 
for the laddie.” On reckoning with his host, the 
poor Highlander made the discovery that “ salmon 
was salmon” on the ‘'hames, whatever it might be on 
the Tay ; for while he had to pay but a shilling for 
his own dinner, it cost him a guinea for “the 
laddie’s,” 





| 








But the thing was not fated to end so easily. The! 


of | 





UnponnetTing THE Lapirs,— At the Urania 
Theatre, Berlin, all ladies are required to take off | 
their bonnets, before entering the theatre to take their | 
places. This provision has been found necessary, 
since, owing to the present fashion prevailing in that | 
article of feminine attire, it is almost impossible for 
persons sitting behind a lady with ler bonnet on to , 
see what is going forward on the stage. At a theatre | 
in Paris the same end has been attained by placing ' 
printed bills about the theatre, containing the follow- | 
ing announcement: — “All young and handsome | 
ladies are politely requested to take off their bonnets, 
| All others may keep them on.” 

Fear or Lorp Patmersroy.—I remember an in- 
cident which occarred seme years ago at the Bagni di 
Lucea, which will illustrate what I mean. 





An | 
| English stranger at one of the hotels, after washing | ‘ 
his hands, threw bis basinful of soap and water out of | joke on the Royal Academy, we went up to lim. 


matter to any one, or I shall get into a correspo 
with Palmerston, and be compelled to pay a rou 


| sum to you for damages !”—“ Cornelius O'Dowd upp 
| Men and Women, and other Things in 


General,” ; 
Blackwood’s Magazine. . 
A MATTER-@F-FACT SOLDIER. 

Many years ago, while crossing the plains to Saniy 

‘ee, General Kearney was some distance ahead with 
the advance guard. One of the officers belonging ty 
the rear division singled Bob out and sent him aheag 
with a letter to the general. When he came up with 
them they had camped, and Bob savntered into thy 
generai’s marque. 

“ We're gittin’ along, general,” said he 

“ Yes, sir,” answered the commander. 

“T wish you'd jist look at that hoss o’ mine, gen'ral 
and give me your ’pinion how he’ll stand the racket 
clear through to where we're goin’.” 

Have you a captain at the head of your company?” 
inquired the general. 

“* Wall, we hev,” answered Bob. 

“ Whenever you wish to learn anything in regan] 
to your movements, then,” sail the general, “ inquire 
of him.” : 

“ That's military, is it?” inquired Bob. 

“ That is military, sir,” answered the general. 

“ Well, general, they gin me a letter for you, but | 
don't know whether I oughter give it to you in 
pusson, or send it thro’ your orderly, so I'll go back 
and ask the cap’en,” and back he went’ sure enough, 
with the letter in his possession, leaving Kearney 
speechless with astonishment, 

A Pist iy Questioy.—They are talking of giving 
beer to cattle. Let ’em put some spirits into ’em— 
say gin. Well,.say you, what kind of gin? Why, 
say I, as it’s for cattle, try Oxy-gin.— Punch. 

“ GENTEEL INDIGENCE.” 


Little Gent (indignantly): “Reasonable! What! 
7s. 6d. a-head for half a sole, a cutlet, and rhubarb 
tart? Well, itain’t my idea.” Head Waiter (blandly): 
“ Hoh, sir, if you'd a’ spoken before’and, we'd ‘ave 
perwided a dinner more suited to a style of gented 
hindigence.”— Punch. 

Cutancre or NAme.—In consequence of the noto- 
riety of one of the persons interested in the great 
Nuttall will case, he who was nobody at all, will now 
be known as somebody Else.— Punch. 

A Urxt.—The telegrams from Germany say that 
“the prospects of the Duke of Augustenburg have 
greatly improved.” When a swaggering lodger, whe 
established himself on the first-floor, is sent up to the 
attics, he usually obtains an improved prospect, but 
seldom boasts much about it.— Punch. 


“ rHoROUGH.”—Archbishop Laud. 


When you do a thing, do it thoroughly. When 
you break up an estabiishment, dismiss everybody. 
We are glad to see that the following advertiser is a 
root-and-branch man, and on abandoning housekeep- 
ing, not only gets rid of his wife, but suggests a satis- 
factory arrangement for the lady’s future life : 

“A gentleman, who is breaking up his establish- 
ment, has very great pleasure in recommending his 
coachman and wife: the former to take charge of the 
stable and drive; and the latter as dairywoman, or to 
take charge of poultry, or both duties combined. Ad- 
dress, &c.” 

Except that if he were really a gentleman he woull 
have mentioned the lady before the menial, we thiak 
this advertiser a model of thoughtfulness.— Punch. 


Why are photographers like the men who go out 
with water-carts ?—Because the more cartes they have 
the more dust is laid down.—Comic News. 

Wuatr member of the Commons is best qualified to 
write about the river, and how should his book be au- 
nounced? Henley-on-Thames.—Comic News. 

A Narurau Inqutry.—1st IJntelligent Youth t 
Museum Attendant: “ Please, sir, will you tell us where 
the Elgin marbles are—and please may we play with 
em ?— Comic News. 

A Distrxcrion aNd A DirrereNce.—Whiat's the 
difference between a candidate at an election, and an 
elected member of the House of Commons? One 


| stands for a place, aud the other sits for it.—Comic 


News. 

A Cryrxe Cririctsm.—As we were, the other day, 
passing along a surburban roady we observed a man 
proclaiming, with. stentorian luugs, that he had got 
what he called “ al-frescos-fine-arts-imps.” Thinking 
the man was a wag, aud carrying out. some practical 


“Guess our annoyance when we found that his basket 


deluging his imperial highness from head to foot. | contained nothing but shrimps, and what our dissust 
The stranger hurried at once to tlestreet, and, throw- | was when he explained that he was merely calling ob 
| ing himself before the dripping sovereign, made the | “all fresh caught, fine large shrimps !"—Comic News. 


| most humble aud apologetic excuses for his act; but | 
, the Graud Duke stopped him short at once, saying, | 


| the window just as the Grand Duke was passing | 
! 


A Lesson in EnGutsu.—Last week a iad of six- 
teen was fined one shilling and sixpence for despuil- 
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HON thy a hawthorn-tree in Regent's Park. This slight 
mden Fict—a mulctum in parvo—will perhaps teach him 
round mmatically that the parks are not public property 
od poy haright to pick—in shert, that “May” is not to | 
ral,” ig construed into @ permission.—J'un. | 






“Orpen” oF THE Brack Eacre.—“ Let | 


at dogs of war.”—Fun. 

Rarner TOO BAp.— The unfortunate Austrian 
hdiers who were killed on the “ Schwartzenberg ” | 
ve buried with all the honours of war at Cuxhaven, | 






























































































ing t 
‘aed dover their graves was inscribed, “They died for 
P With eir country.” Now, considering that nearly all the | 
to the ilors on board the Austriaa vessels are Italians, the 
rers alone being German, this inscription strikes us , 
being slightly sarcastic.—Fun. | 
PoLtricAL INTELLIGENCE.—In spite of the gout he , 
penal, suffering from, there are plenty of people who would | 
racket adly stand inthe Premier’s shoes. Of course, Lord | 
im tries to laugh off the stories about the violence 
any?” the disorder, but he cannot deny its existence in 
ve. His latest on the subject isa riddle, which he 
cs us to insert, and as we are always ready to oblige 
regand onthe Premier ef England, here itis. “ Why does 
uquire egout turn a man into a shell-fish being ? Because 
makes him a limp-it.” Not bad for an invalid. But 
» said a much smarter thing to Earl Russell when he 
Jed on him, “ Laid-up in ordinary!” said the 
but I oreign Secretary. “Oh, dear, no!” said the Vis- 
re punt; “only taken in tow! "—Fun. 
) 
ough, 
rarney Tue arrangement, we believe, between the Crown 
nd the claimants or defendants in the matter of the 
siving mis is, that the former shall pay £220,000 for the | 
‘em,— hips, that sum to include the completion of the vessels 
Why, y Messrs. Laird and Co., according to the original 
bans and specifications, and that the several rights, 
latever they may be, are reserved to either side. 
Vhat! THEATRES Burxt Down WITHIN THE Last Tlun- 
ubarb DRED Yrans.—' he theatre of Amsterdam, in 1772; 
ndly): stley’s Amphitheatre, in 1794, in 1803, and 1811; 
i — ie Surrey Theatre, in 1805; Covent Garden, in 1808 
»ntedl nd in 1855; Drury Lane, in 1809; the Adelphi at 
; dinburgh, in 1853; the Lycenm at London, in 
833; the Falmouth, in 1792; the Glasgow Theatre, 
noto- in 1780, 1829, and in 1845; the Manchester Theatre, 
great mn 1789; the Olympic in London, in 1849; Her 
| now Majesty's Theatre, in 1788; the London Pavilion, in 
856; the Quebec Theatre, in 1846; the Saragossa 
y that N'heatre, in 1788; The Richmond Theatre ( Virginia), 
have n 1811; the Park ‘Theatre of New York, in 1848; 
, whe nd the Bowery at three different times. The burning 
to the pf the Saragossa ‘Theatre cost the lives of six hundred 
t, but ersons, and that of the theatre of Quebec was nearly 
ps disastrous, 
Ixactivity.— How wearily the hours pass away 
Vhen lenthe body and mindareinactive. “Nothing to do!” 
body, 3 the frequent exclamation of many young people 
iss vhen every vegetable in the garden is surrounded by 
keep- a patch of weeds, and the books in the library are 
satis, mouldy for want of proper use and care. How often 
is it the case that we see the young of both sexes 
Jlish- indulging iu vain, trifling amusements, and everything 
ite around them going to rack and ruin through neglect ; 
E the ud yet they have nothing to do. Parents tov fre- 
or te uently allow their children to live in luxury and 
‘Ad- ease; to grow upin the paths of idleness, becoming 
accustomed to all kinds of vice, until they arrive at an 
ould age to assume tle respousible duties of life, which 
hink they are incapable of performing; then it is that 
parents lament the early training of their offspring, 
: and see the folly of becoming their servants instead 
) out of masters. ‘lime is precious, and not a moment 
have should be wasted; in whatever station of life we are 
placed there is always something to do, and we 
d to slould never lose an opportunity of making ourselves 
) au- useful. Seize time by the forelock ; let not the golden 
hours escape unnoticed, for our lives are but of short 
“rr duration, and it is highly important that we should 
hate employ the short time allotted to us to good advau- 
with lage. 
the STATISTICS, 
| an 
One MoveMENT oF Sprcre.—The total imports of gold 
mnie bullion and specie during the first four months of 
1364 amounted to 5,533,5042., against 6,544,183/. in 
day, the corresponding period of 1863, and 5,448,779/. in 
man the corresponding peric } of 1862. ‘The largest con- 
gut tibutories of gold continue to be Australia, Mexico, 
ing South America (Brazil excepted), and the West Iu- 
ical dies and the United States. Thus Australia sent us 
‘im, JMpeld to the value of 1,150,168/. in the first four 
et months of 1864, against 1,498,201/. in the correspond- 
“ust tug period of 1863, and 2,556,773/. in the correspond- 
ut, Ww period of 1862; Mexico, South America, and the 
nes, qm est Indies, 2,091,4412. this year, against 1,555,509. 
ix- $B‘ 1863, and 554,7284 in 1862; and the United 
vile FR S4es, 1,896,8262 this year, against 3,116,0720. in 








1863, and 1,635,287/. in 1862. ‘The total exports of 
gold bullion and specie in the first four months of 
1864 amounted to 5,688,217/, against 5,234,599/. in 
the corresponding period of 1863, and 2,725,784/. in 
the corresponding period of 1862. ‘T'o these totals 
France contributed 2,913.2771., against 1,584,848/. in 
1863, and 1,238,3142. in 1862; Spain and the Cana- 

ries, 507,797/., against 797.1571. in 1863, and 360,249/. 

in 1862; Egypt, 1,105,6591, agairst 686.772/. in 1863, 

and 458,978/ in 1862; and Brazil, 735,468/., against 

458.1731. in 1863, and 4,9992. in 1862. ‘The total im- 

ports of silver bullion and specie in the first four 

months of, 1864 amounted to 4,865,440/. against 

3,612,396/, in the corresponding period of 1863, and | 
2,994,187/. in the corresponding period of 1862. To 

these totals Belgium contributed 677,9501, against 

168,7211. in 1863, and 272,947/. in 1862; France, 

606.2201, against 310,937/. in 1863, and 452,773. in 

1862; aud Mexico, South America (except Brazil), 

and the West Indies, 2,695,6541, against 2,418,3814. | 
in 1863, and 1,674,979/. in 1862. he total exports | 
of silver bullion and specie amounted to 4,166,0462. in | 
the first four months of 1864, against 5,979,588/. in 

1863, and 3,602,774/. in 1862. Of these totals 749,187/. 

went to France, against 351,454. in 1863, and 238,702. 

in 1862; and 3,049,566. to Egypt, against 3.262,035/. 

in 1863, and 3,189,894/. in 1862. Of the large total 
set down to Egypt this year, 755,761/. was coin 
(chiefly for China, &c.), and 2,293,805/. bullion (chiefly 
for India.) It results from these figures that an 

equilibrium was nearly established this year between 
the exports and imports of gold and silver bullion 
and specie, the total imports having been 9,898,9441., 
while the total exports were 9,854,2632. In the cor- 
responding period of 1863 the total imports were 
10,156,5792, and the total exports 9,214,187/.; and | 
in the corresponding period of 1862 the total imports 
were 8,442,966/., and the total exports 6,328,558/. 








APPLE-BLOSSOMS. 
You may sing of roses fresh and fair, 
T' wine orange-blossoms in your hair , 
May gather violets blue and white, 
I choose a gem that’s far more bright, 


*Tis found among our northern hills. 
And with perfume the air it fills: 
Pink apple-blossoms I higher prize 
Than any flower beneath the skies. 


Sweet little treasures, pink and white, 
You truly are a welcome sight! 

I love the flow’rets great aud small, 
But apple-blossoms best of all. 


When blue-skied May has come along, 
And robins sing their sweetest song, 
*Tis then that first they do appear, 

To clothe the trees in bridal gear. 


But soon they fall like falling snow, 
(it seems tov bad, we love them so— 
To see them fall,) all o’er the ground, 
On rock and knoll, and grassy mound. 


And as the seasons onward roll, 

I often through the forest stroll, 

Far o’er the hillside and the plain, 

And wait to greet the gems again. 
E. R. B. 





GEMS. 





Siow may easily be purchased; but happiness is a 
home-made article. 

Reciusenxess has it uses. 
stand far apart to grow large. 

Tuose who reprove us are more valuable friends 
than those who flatter us. True progress requires 
either faithful friends or severe enemies. 

Boast1nG seldom or never accompanies a sense of 
real power. When men feel they can express them- 
selves by deeds, they do not often do so by words. 

PrnvorM a good deed, speak a kind word, bestow a | 
pleasant smile, and you will receive the same in re- 
turn. 

WuoEvER would oblige himself to tell all that he 
has done, would oblige himself do nothing that lie 
would be anxious to conceal. 

TueEreE is a thread in our thoughts as there is a 
pulse in our hearts; he who can hold the one knows 
how to think, aud he who can move the other how to 
feel. 

Tuere is nothing more important than whether 
you send fortly-your child as the seed-corn of a harvest, 
or the powder-train of a mine, to destroy itself aud 
everything with it 

CurLpnoop has little retrospection; its heart and 
soul are in the future, a glorified dream. Memory, with 
all its pleasures aud pains, is for the old, and chiefly 


Men, like trees, must 








for the prematurely old; but youth is a vision of the 
Islands of the Blest, it tells its own fairy tale to itself, 
and is at once the inventor and hero. 

Wirn the most ardent natures it is either love or 
hate; there is no twilight in the tropics. 

THERE are calumuies that kill women. but do only 
a slight injury to men, as certain reptiles kill with 
poison in the warm montis, aud ouly wound in the 
cold ones. 

Have frank explanations with friends in cases of 
affronts. They sometimes save a perishing friend- 
ship; but secret discontent and mistrust always end 
badly. 





MISCELLANEOUS 





Ir is said that the New Zealanders are supplied with 
powder and rifles by American whalers. 

On the 10th of June the Crystal Palace has been 
opened ten years. During that period it has been 
visited by the extraordinary number of more than 
fifteen millions and a quarter of persons. 

A poor man named Keats was taking gulls’ eggs a 
few days ago at Bollard Cliff, near Swanage, in the 
Isle of Purbeck, when his foot slipped, and he fell a 
height of 300 feet and bruke his neck. 

ORIGIN OF THE GRAIN IN WeIGutT.—The grain 
weiglit has come down to us from olden times, and is 
meutioned in the “ Magna Charta.” It is described as 
“agrain of wheat gathered from the middle of the 
ear.” 

Mr. Grorcr Hupson.—Mr. George Hudson, the 
ex-Railway King, and former M.P. for Sunderland, 
has at Jast obtained a settlement of his large claim 
upon certain Spanish railways (said to have been as 
much as £200,000), and after settling all claims 
against him, he is now in possvssion of a handsome 
fortune. 

Two colossal equestrian statues are about to be 
erected at the entrance of the Champs Elysées to 
Francis I, and Napoleon I. They are to be of bronzed 
plaster, and are merely placed there to enable the jury 
and the public to judge of their merits, Should they 
be approved of, they will be cast in metal and placed 
in the Louvre. 

Tex Years’ Mex.—We are informed that the bat- 
talion of Rifles which has been marching up to 
Peshawur will lose about 300 ten-years’ men in 1864, 
and 500 ten-years’ men in 1865; in other words, that 
nearly the whole battalion will come home and take 
their discharge. Can the authorities do nothing to 
save the enormous expense, not to speak of the intinite 
damage to the service? Cannot some inducement be 
held out to induce them to re-cnlist in India ? 

Cunrtous.—A curious specimen of the finny race 
was cauglit in the water close to the beach, Wollon- 
gong, a few days back. It was about a yard in length, 
and bad the head of an eel with a snake-like body. 
A profusion of bright-yellow spots, as large in 
diameter as peas, marked the tail on both sides, 
When thrown on the beach after being caught, it 
disgorged several small fish. ‘I'lie body bears « close 
resemblance to that of the four-toed * sauruplis,” or 
snake-lizard of Southern Africa, but was minus the 
rudimentary toes and legs. It was a true fish, and 
we Lelieve new to iclithyology.—Australian Paper. 

Mr. Tuackeray’s Last PAraGrapu —I shall not 
attempt to tell that story of the battle of the 23rd 
SeptemLer, which ended in our glorious captain strik- 
ing his own colours to our superior and irresistible 
enemy. Sir Richard has told the story of his disaster 
in words nobler than any 1 could supply, who, though 
indeed engaged in that fearful action in which our 
flag went down before a renegade Briton and his 
motley crew, saw but a very small portion of the 
battle which ended so fatally for us, It did not com- 
mete till nightfa'l. How well 1 remember the 
sound of the enemy’s gun of which the shot crashed 
into our side in reply to the challenge of our captain 
who hailed her! ‘Then came a broadside from us— 
the first I had ever heard in battle. 


CARRYING OFF THE Derby, THE OAKS, AND A 
RIDE IN ONE Week.—In 1824, Robinson, the 
jockey, made « wager (in which he obtained long odds) 
that he would, in that year, aud in the week, win the 
Derby and Oaks races, and also get married !—all 
three somewhat problematical occurrences, tle chauees 
of success as regards the first two events being a mat- 
ter determined by mathematical calculation, and the 
latter, we presume, being aliost reduced toa certainty 
beforehand by previous courtship. Of course the 
chances were in favour of those who laid odds; but 
on this occasion the odds were floored, for RQobinson 
won the Derby on Cedric, the Oaks on Cobweb, and 
his wife—no, what we mean to say is, and he also gut 
muried within the week.—JJorse-raciug: its Listory, 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Ewtiy.—See reply to “ Jane and Emily.” 

E. L—Handwriting very good indeed. 

T. Eowarvs.—The work will not be published at present. 

B. J.—We cannot inform you Apply to the Commis- 
sioners of Inland Revenue, Somerset House, London. 

Josernus.— We have carefully read your very long state- 
ment, and have come to the conclusion that we cannot advise 
you; you must place the case in the hands of a solicitor. 

B. T. O.—Eating leaves of parsley, saturated with vinegar, 
will prevent the disagreeable effect on the breath after eat- 
ing onions. 

OC. F. K.—We do not know any better method of remov- 
ing warts than by paring off the thickened skin, and then 
carefully applying lunar caustic or acetic acid. 

A. Q—We could not undertake the publication of a volume 
of poems for you; and therefore decline perusal of the 
MS. 


P. Penzance.—We cannot supply the information, which | 


we apprehend is to be obtained in your own town from any 
milliner. 

Horace J. A.—The lines, “A Sailor's Visit,” are much 
too long for our available space, and are declined with 
thanks. 

Jaxeé and Eyxriy.—Handwriting of both is good; that of 
“Jane” slightly the best, because evincing rather more 
firmness, 

Co.iieen Bawy’s handwriting is of average feminine excel- 
lence; it would look better if the “Colleen” paid stricter 
attention to the straightness of her lines, 

G@. Wxicut.—Whatever the sum charged as legacy duty 
against freehold or copyhold property, you must pay it on 

ming possessor; the amount would depend on the 
value of the property. 

0. P. N.—The marriages of dissenters, whether of the 
German or any other church, must, to be legal, be performed 
in a place of worship duly li i for the sol ization of 
marriage. 





Law.—As your question evidently points to u family dis- 
pute respecting the intestate’s chattels, we cannot advise 
you otherwise than to settle by friendly arbitration what- 
ever differences there may be in dividing the property. 


Resxcca, Lucy, H.—The name Rebecca comes from the | 


Hebrew, and means fat or plump; Lucy is the feminine 
of the Latin name Lucius, which means shining; Heary 
comes from the German, and means rich lord. 

E. M. K., who is a young widower in a good position, hav- 
ing a very comfortable home and good business in the 
country, wishes to meet with some young lady who would 
make an affectionate wife. 

RJ. A—You may clean a delicate coloured silk, or, in- 
deed, any silk, without injury to the colour or fabric, by 
using the pulp of a few potatoes, tinely scraped, with water. 
(Handwriting excellent.) 

Beunarp M.—Ink spots may be removed by oxalic or 
nitric acid. As a general rule, all spots occasioned by acids 


may be removed by alxalis, and those caused by alkalis | 


may be removed by acids. 

L, C.—Copies of new books are not sent to the library of 
the British Museum immeiliately after publication; we 
believe six months may elupse before publishers are com- 
pelled to forward copies. 

Amateur.—The moss-rose originated in Provence. The 
musk-rose was (irst obtained from Italy; the double yellow 
Tose was brouzht to Enziand from Syria in the seventeenth 
century. Loudon's work is the best 

F. H—The flower known as the dahlia was so named 
from a clever cultivator of it, a Swede named Dahl It 
was first produced in England in the garden of Holland 
House. 

W. N.—A license to kill game costs £3; from 6th April to 
Sist October, £2; from lst November te 5th April, £2. Of 
course you must not commit a trespass to recover your 
game. 

Herrie P. J. replies to “ Valparaiso,” that she is nineteen, 
has dark hair and eyes, good tigure, considered fine looking, 
has moderute expectatious ut twenty one, has no objections 
to go abroad, and would lixe to exchanye cartes-de-visite 

ADELINA, @ young lady aged twenty-three, of good family, 
possessing a private income of £3500 a year, wishes to meet 
with a suitable help-mate to journey through life with, who 
must be tall, ,oou-tempered and distingué. 

L. D.—The Kangaroo is an indigenous animal of Australia, 
but we think its name is not an Australian word; at least, it 
has been asserted that no such word can be found in any of 
the native lanuages. 

De. AmpuLett.— We cannotdiscuss the causes of magnetic 
sleep or trauce; which has served, at all tims, to perplex 
wiser heads than yours appears to be, by the strange breach 
which it appears to maxe between the bodily and mental 
functions. The lines are declined with thanks. 

xX. K—In No. 58 we gave a good recipe for remeving 


ointment, when add three drops of oil of rhodium; it is 
then fit for use. Wash the face or hands at night with 
elder-flower water, and then apply the mixture, which in the 
morning is to be washed off with rosewater. 

J. A—The price of Vol L of Tar Lewvoy Reaper (which 
contains 26 numbers) is 4s. 6d., and the postage to Liverpool 
is ls 4d. The publisher will forward the volume on receij 
of postage-stamps for this amount Any bookbinder 
stamp your name upon it. 

S. J. M—Common licenses enable persons of full age, and 
minors with consent of parents or guardians, to be married 
in the church of the parish in which one of them has re- 
sided the specified time. They are procu at Doctors’ 
Commons, or from any surrogate, and cost about £2 10s. 

| A. G.—Narcotics are medicines which stupefy and diminish 
| the activity of the nervous system. Taken in 1 doses, 
however, they generally act as stimulants. Among them 
you properly include alcohol, camphor, ether, the hop, and 
opium. 

Exrectans.—We believe an examination of candidates for 
the appointment of stadent interpreters in China, Japan, and 
Siam will take place in July. The requirements will be the 
same as formerly, and the limits of age 18 to 24. Earl 
Russell settles the list of candidates. 

E. 0.—Assistant inspectors of education must be recom- 

ded by the insp of the district, and their examina- 
tion is extremely rigorous. The appointment if made will 
be probationary for six months, and terminable for unfitness 
or misconduct. 

E.ta.—The quotation— 

“A thing of beauty is a joy for ever,” 
is the first line of a poem of Keats, entitled “ Endymion.” 

G. G. M.—In Scotland nothing further is necessary to 
constitute a man and woman husband and wife beyond a 
declaration of mutual consent before witnesses, or such 
declaration made in writing without witnesses. Such a 
marriage is legal in all respects. 

Craupe Foytaine.—It is from remembering the action of 
a dream, so long as the dream lasts, that somnambulists 
generally meet with no accidents in perilous positions 
| during their sleep-walking. We cannot answer your other 
| question. 

Evma R. UM. M—We believe that Miss Florence Nightin- 
gale is living, in unmarried seclusion, among the dales of 
Devon, though, we regret to add, as aninvalid) (Hand- 
writing leaves nothing to desire except a little more firm- 
ness; hair, light brown and dark brown, the former finest.) 

J. H. M.—Warts and moles may be removed by frequently 
applying a small drop of acetic acid to the surface. Care 
must be taken, however, that the acid do not touch the skin, 
as it will occasion pain and inflammation. See also reply to 


“C.F. 








J. W. J.—Whenever correspondents are kind enough to 
forward us original poems of moderate length and of aver- 
age ability, we are always ready to insert them. ‘he 
stanzas on “Home” are, however, much too lengthy, and 
are declined with thanks. 

A. M. V., a tolerably good-looking clerk in the War Office, 

' aged twenty-three, is in quest of a wife who could make 
hone happy. The lady must be pretty and of cheerful dis- 
position; income of no consequence, but good education 
and ladylike manners indispensable. 

| KE, H—No, we think not; we have always understood 

that it was from the natural engineering, so to speak, of the 
underside of the leaf of the great water-lily Vicloria regia 
that Sir Joseph Paxton derived the self-supporting principle 

' which he applied to the first Exhibition Building. 

Fiorence Y. 2. 3.—Executors are bound to discharge the 
trust reposed in them in strict compliance with the terms of 
the will, and they have no right whatever to deviate in the 

| siightest degree from its provisions. (Handwriting very 
fair.) 


T. W. R—The use of the wedding ring is sup to 
have been originally a heathen custom. Indeed this con- 
sideration had well nigh led to the abolition of the ring in 
marriage under the Commonwealth ; the Puritans, as Butler 
rhymes, being very desirous of 


Abolishing 
That tool of matrimony, a ring. 

Usnarey Wire. —It would be out of our province to re- 
view a case decided by the Court of Queen's Bench. The 
ordinary rule is that the party losing a suit must pay the 
costs un the other side; aud your -olicitor should not have 
saddled you with them, as far as we can see. Consult 
| another legal adviser, and be sure he is a respectable one. 
Ciaupia.—To make a wash for sunburn take two drachms 

of borax, one drachm of Roman alum, one drachm of cam- 
hor, half an ounce of sugar candy, and a pound of ox-gall. 

ix, and stir well for ten minutes, three or four times dail: 
for a fortnight; when clear and transparent, strain throug 
blotting-paper, bottle, and use when required. 

Gexrr is eighteen years of age, 5ft 5 in in height, has 
fair hair and complexion, afresh colour, with dark blue eyes, 
an‘! considered rather good-looking; is a good housekeeper, 
would make a loving and industrious wife; and desires to 
enter the estate of matrimony with a gentleman, young, 
steady, fond of home, a Protestant, and tall and dark. 

j 0. C.C.—An estate “held by the courtesy of England” is 
| that to which a man is entitled, on the death of his wife, in 
the lands and tenements belonging to her, providing there 
were issue of the marriage capable of inheriting the estate; 
in this case he is tenant during his lifetime “ by the courtesy 
| of England.” 
Ersom—The term handicap, or “hand i’ the cap,” was 
originally a game played by three persons, and its applica- 
tion to horse-racing has probably arisen from one or more 
persons being chosen to make the award between individuals 
who put down equal sums of money on entering horses for 
@ race. 
, J. Worttey.—Any remedy to prevent the growth of 

superiluous hair is doubtful, many even are injurious if net 
dangerous. The safest plan is to use a pair of tweezers 
coustuntly, and the skin, having been washed twice a day 


freckles; but you may try the following, which is alse very ; With warn, soft water, should be bathed with the wash 
efficacious :—Dissolvé in hulf an ounce of lemon-juice, one | Commonly known as milk of roses. Your writing is good. 


ounce of Venice soap, adding of oil of bitter almonds and 
deliquated oil of tartar, each w quarter of an ounce. Place 


she mixture in the sun till it becuxivs of the consistency of | 


Eviri axp May are much inclined to dispose of their 
hands and hearts in matrimony, “Edith” is eighteen yeat® 
of uge, tall aud gracetul, with dark complexion, b!ack curly 


16 AU 64 
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hair, and dark eyes, small mouth, pearly teeth, ani Grey 
nose. “May” is rather shorter than “ Edith.” with Slendy 
figure, fair complexion, slight colour, with splendid flat, 
curly hair, blue eyes, small mouth, and white teeth. 

is very domestieated. : 

Hever Joutirre.—You must forward to the publishey 
stamps for the required numbers of the Loxpon Re, 
and 12 stamps for the postage—three numbers being mal 
mitted through the boe<-post for one stamp. Handwri 
with a little more practice would be good enough for 4 cj 
at the entering desk. 

L. R—Infirmity of temper is no doubt @ grievous 
tion, both to the individual pespenets vand every one 
has any relation with its unhappy possessor. But it is 
a conclusive reason why you should abstain from marrigs) 
Perhaps married life mizht, by affording you an opportu 
of exercising your affections, work in your case a refo 


tion. 

A Birv.—If you know that your relatives are stil! living 
in China, but are ignorant of their address, we can SUZgeg 
no better plan to discover them than advertising in a ne. 
paper published in Hong Kong, which any foreign adver, 
ing agent will undertake to do for you. ith regard to yon 
other question, you should apply to Sir Geerge Grey, Sen, 
tary of State for the Home Department. 

Nu. Desprranpom, notifies that being of the ripo apy 
twenty, he is sadly in want of a wife; whom he stipy| 
must not be under five and twenty or over two anid thi 

ears of age (a young widow not objected to), and if thy 

'y be tall; and of dark complexion so much the better, jy 

is 5 ft 7 in. in height, rather dark, in a good position, ang 
after marriage, will have an income of £200 per annum, 

Two Destrovs or Empiorment.—It would be perf 

racticable for ladies po a knowledge of drawingy 
earn the art of engraving on wood. The necessary insin. 
ments would not be expensive. and the remuneration to go 
artists is very fair. \iciency in the art, however, is ny 
easy of attainment, and procuring employment dillicult 

Lizzie, having turned the point of “sweet seventeen 





' 


thinks it a shame sbe is not yet “engaged,” and is vey 
anxious to be so. Is 5 ft. 3} in. in height, a blonie, with; 
neat figure, and willon coming of age possess an annuity 
of £120a year. Candidates must be in a good permneny 
position, and fond of home, 


G. CO. B.—Temporary clerks in the Board of Trade aw 


| not admitted uutil after examination as to their healt, 


moral character, and competency by the Civil Service Con. 
missioners. It is only a weekly engayement, and then 
quirements are me elementary. The limits of age an 
from 17 to 45. 

F. L.—Angy natural born subject of her Majesty is free » 
apply for admission into the Civil Service of .Inilia, pn. 
vided he comply with the asual requirements, You are 
late to send an application to pete in the present years 
—— it suould have been forwarded befure the |s 
of May. 

8S. G. L—Perhaps you will act more wisely not to insis 
any further; though, says the civil law, “ whatever is give 
betwixt them that are promised in hath a cond 
tion that it may be if ensue not. Hor. 
ever, this extends only to gloves, rings, bracelets anJ sucb- 
like small wares.” 

L1a.— We know of no means by which a short neck 
can be made longer, nor any by which protaberant ean 
can be made to grow cluser to the head. “ ‘These be gifts" 
as Dogberry would say, of dame Nature, who will have ter 
way. ‘To make eyelashes grow long, you need only simply 
clip off the ends about once a month; at least this is te 
method practised by the beauties of the East, 

C. N.—We cannot do better than refer you to the laut 
published returns of the Board of Trade, The term “ cotton’ 
comes to us, very nearly as we use it, from the Arabic, in 
which algo it is called sotun; in Egyptian it is gotun; in 





Spanish n; but in German that is, tree 
wool, the 


baum-oolle, 
rmans generally avoiding the introduction o 
foreign words into their language, 

L. K., who is between four and five and twenty, tall, fair, 
auburn hair, domesticated, affectionate, fond of music, ani 


at a future day will possess some property, wishes to obwis 
@ matrimo introduction to ——- who must be tull, 
about thirty years of ae, steady, good-tempered, a Protes 
tant, and respectable. “L. K.” would not be indifferent 
“ Frank " the widower. 

B. W.—No, we do not think port wines are the mo 
strengthening for an invalid to take. Astringent-an: pout 
from brandy they certainly are, and may be servicesule 0 
gentle tonics ; but the gallic acid in them renders them unit 
for weak stomachs. They do not exhilarate in thi: sum 
degree as light French wines; and if habitually taken, wv 
pernicious, 

Ruy Leot.—The following is Dr. Erasmus Wilson's lotion 
for promoting the growth of the hair; eau de Colo,ne, two 
ounces; tinctare of cantharides, two drachms; vil o/ rs 
mary and oil of lavender, of each ten drops. We may state 
once for all, that the practice of dyeing the hair is decitely 
injurious; but to darken it you mey use a pomae cuil- 
posed of a of silver, cream of tartar, ammoniac, aul 


D. T. H—Fair hair is generally associated with a sa- 
guineous and lymphutic temperament, a tine and white s«iu, 
blue eyes, and a miki expression of counténance. iwi 
hair, on the contrary, is usually connected with a bilis 
habit, a muscular development, dark and yellowisli siit, 
black eyes, and a bold an-i contident manner, Red hair is 
associated with a peculiar coustitution, closely resembling 
the fuir type. ; 
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1, The stitch is far strongerthan can possibly be produced 


frcm any othcr kind of Sewing Machine. 


2. Unlike the lock-stitch or the chain-stitch, the seam | 


cannot poreibly rip. 


$. It is not j ossible to give way in wear, or in washing | 


cr ironing. 


4, 1f cut at every fourth stitch, it is still stronger than 


the fabric itself. 


5. If the mcst elastic fabric be stitched cn the bias, this 


stitch will remain cag when all others give way. 
6. If the stitch 
main perfect. 


e cut or broken, the adjoining cnes re- | 
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PATENT 


KNOTTED-STITCH SEWING 


MACHINES 


FOR FAMILY USE. FRICE FROM £8 8s, 


9. The cottcn required for any strength of seam whatever 
is as fine gain as that needed by othcr machines. 


| any other machine. 

11, Unlike the lcck-stitch, there is no re-winding of the 
under cction. 

12. The Machine will stitch from a single thickness of 
cambric to six thicknesses of weollen cioth. 

13. The tensions do not alter, and the stitch, when set, 
remains alweys the seme, 

14, When Gesired, the Machine will make its own lLraid, 
| in cotton, silk, cr Berlin woc], ard stitch it on at the same 


7. The Machine, both beginning, ending, and everywhere, | moment. 


fastens off its own ends. 


| 15. The Machine prcduces a greater variety of results, 


8, If a ream be wrcngly eewn, or a gaiment requires al- | plain and crnamental, than any other whatever. 


teration, the stitching may be undcne with perfect facility. | 


16, No Machine will equal it in simplicity of operation, 





10. Ag a result, much finer work can be preduced than by 


These Machines possess the following advantages over all others :— 


| case of management, artistic design, and ncn-liabillty to 


derangement. 

ie Every Machine is guaranteed for twelve months; a 
month’s trial is allowed and exchange effected without any 
charge for use. 

18. No charge is made for instruction, which is given 
without limit at the addresses of the purchasers. 

19. In additicn to all the operations performed by other 
Machines, such as running, tucking, hemming, felling, 
binding, cording, quilting, and braiding, these Machines 
hem-stitch, casbroider, and appliqué, three operations pecu- 
liar to these only. 

20, The work is self-guiding, so that it is impossible to 


meke a crooked seam, except desired. 


21. The needle cannot be set wrong, and it is almost im- 


‘possible to miss a stitch. 






READ THE CORRESPONDENCE on the merits of the different Sewing Machines, reprinted from the columns of *‘ The Queen,” and which will be forwarded on application, 
Illustrated Catalogues, with Patterns of Work, and every information required, post free, from the 


GREAT CENTRAL DEPOT, 





ah 
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AGENTS WANTED IN EVERY TOWN WHERE APPOINTMENTS HAVE NOT YET BEEN MADE. 





REAL SEA BATH IN YOUR OWN ROOM 


BY USING 


TIDMAN'S SEA SALT. 


N efficient substitute for sea bathing is now placed within the reach of all, without the expense and inconvenience of a visit 


to the coast. 


alike to old and young, feeble and robust. 


recommended. 


The benefits derived from a course of sea bathing are too well known to call for remark. 
For children of a weakly habit it is the most effectual strengthener that can be 


It is invigorating 


The Proprietors call attention to the fact that “TIDMAN’S SEA SALT” is not manufactured in imitation of sea water, but 
is ACTUALLY EXTRACTED FROM THE SEA, at one of the most salubrious watering places in the south of Europe, by a 
process which preserves intact all those saline properties that render Sea Bathing so efficacious in maintaining and restoring 


health. 


Strongly recommended by the leading Medical Men and Chemists, including Dr. HASSALL and W. L. SCOTT, Esq., who 
have analysed and reported upon this salt in the most favourable terms. 

Sold everywhere by Chemists and Grocers, in bags containing 7 1b. 141b., 28 lb., and upwards; or a bag will be sent direct 
by the Proprietors.on receipt of Post-Office Order or Stamps at the following prices :—28 lb., 4s. ; 561b., 8s.; 112 1b., 16s. 


TIDMAN 


10, 





Sole Proprietors, 
AND SON, 


CHEMISTS, 
WORMWOOD STREET, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, EC. 








Gey BAR — 248, Migh Holborn, London.— 

ALEX. ROSS'S charges for dyeing the hair— 
The dye 
is sold at 8s. 6d., and sent by post for 54 stamps. Any 
shade produced. 


Ladies’, from 7s. 6d.; gentlemen's, from 5s. 





OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—The causes of dysen- 
tery in hot climates and diarrhcea in our own 
country may be safely counteracted by the purifying 
agency of these well-known pills. Within these few 
years the chance of escape from a dangerous disease 
was only by taking dangerous remedies; now the 
malady is dispelled by general purification of the 
blood, and its regenerating influence over every organ. 
Thus the very means for amgror | the sighing, 
vomiting, cramps, and straining include the elements 
of new strength. Holloway’s Pills are admirable 
tonics and astringents, and can be confidently relied 
upon. Whatever may have immediately given rise to 
the irritation of the bowels, these pills soothe tho irri- 
tated membranes and repress the excessive excitability 
of the intestines. 


FP EETH.— Osteo Eidon, Messts. Gabriel’s Specialite. 

—The numerous advantages, such as comfort, purity of materials, 

economy, and freedom from pain, obtainable hereby, are explained in 

Messrs. Gabriel’s Pamphlet on the Teeth, just published, free by post, or) 

gratis on application, ‘ 

fi 27, Harley-street, Cavendish-square, 

ay Liverpool, 134, Duke-street ; Linmingham, 66, New.street. 

Complete Sets, 4 to 7 and 10 to 15 guineas. 


and 34, Ludgate-bill, London ; 


| WO THOUSAND best SILVER WATCHES, 25s. 
each; 500 gold ditto, 5s. each, all warranted; | 
1,000 Solid Gold Guard Chains and Albert Chains, 16s| 
| 6d. each; Gold Gem Rings and Signet ditto;4s. each ; | 
| 1,500 Solid Gold Scarf Pins, 5s 6d. each ; Gold Brooches, | 
| Earrings, Studs, and every kind of Jewelletyyata simi- | 
| lar reduction. Country orders, per remittanees, care- 
| fully attended to.—George Dyer, 90, Regent Street, 
London, 


PANISH FLY is the acting ingredient in ALEX. 
hOSs'’S CANTHARIDES OIL, which produces 
whiskers and thickens hair. Sold at 3s. 6d., 5s. 6d., 
and 10s. 6d.; or per post, 54, 84, or 144 stamps.— 
A. Ross, 248, High Holborn. 
LEX. ROSS’S DESTROYER of HAIR removes 
superfluous hair from the face without the 
slightest effect to the skin, 3s. 6d., or per post for 54 
stamps. Ross’s To1.xr MAGAZINE, 1d., monthly; had 

















of all booksellers; or for two stamps.—248,. High 
‘Holborn, London. : ; 


New Illustrated Monthly. On August 1, No. 1 of the 
ST. GEORGE’S MAGAZINE 
Or LireRATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART. 
ls, Monthly. Illustrated. 
“St. George for Merrie Englande.” 
CONTENTS OF NO, 1; 

MY FRIEND CARI. A Novel. By M. Beruam- 
Evwarps, Author of “ Dr. Jacob,” “John and I,” &c., &. 
Chap. L—The Concierge’s Story; Chap. IL—Mademoi- 
selle Blanche ; Chap. I1I.—Whispers in the Dark. (To be 
continued.) * 


UNDER THE FIR-TREES ; the Story of Beechwood 


Manor. 
YESTERDAY AND TO-DAY. 
DENMARK AND THE DANES. By Sm Baryarp 


Duke. 

THE POOR GENTLEMAN OF LIEGE. 

ANGELIQUE; a Story of Modern Paris. In Three 
Chapters. 

ST. GEORGE AMONG THE PLAYERS. 

ST. GEORGE 1N THE STUDIO. : 

LADY RAVEN’S FOLLY. A Novel. By Vane 
Ineton St. Jouny. Author of “the Chain of stiny,” 
“William Shakespeare,” &c., &c. Chap. L—At the End 
of the Corridor; Chap. lI —My Lady's Secretary; Chap. 
11L—The Watcher at the Window. (70 be continued) 

A WALK THROUGH SICILY. 

A WIN'TER’S LOVE. 

OUR SOP TO CERBERUS. Being an Apology to 
the Critics and the Public. 

Ready, July 25th. 
London: Artuur Harr, Smart, and ALuen, 25, 
Paternoster Row, E.C., and all Booksellers. 











PAPER AND ENVELOPES. 





THE PUBLIC SUPPLIED AT WHOLESALE PRICES, 


AND 


Carrtace Par to THe Counrry oN Orpers Excerpinc TWENTY SHILLINGS. 





USEFUL CREAM NOTE - -_ ~- 2s 0d per Ream|Superfine CREAM-LAID ENVELOPES 4s 6d per 1000 
SUPERFINE ditto - - - 3s Od THICK VELLUM ditto eer 6s 6d_ ss 

SUPERFINE THICK ditto- - 4s 0d LARGE BLUE COMMERCIAL ditto 4s 6d ss 

LARGE BLUE COMMERCIAL ditto - 3s 0d BLACK-BORDERED -ENVELOPES 1s Od per 100 
Patent STRAW PAPER - Is 9d_sC,, (CHEAP BUFF ENVELOPES-~— - 2s 9d per 1000 
FOOLSCAP PAPER - - - 6s 6d TINTED LINED NOTE, 5 colours 1s 6d 5 quires. 
SERMON PAPER er oe ee 3s 6d, ENVELOPES for ditto - - - 1s Od per 100 





NO CHARGE FOR STAMPING CRESTS, INITIALS, ARMS, OR ADDRESS 


ON PAPER OR ENVELOPES. 


POLISHED STEEL CREST DIES ENGRAVED FOR 5s.; BUSINESS DIES, FROM 2s. 6d.; COLOUR STAMPING | 
(RELIEF) REDUCED TO 4s. PER REAM. 


PARTRIDGE & COZENS’ “IMPROVED PRIZE WRITING-CASE,” 
FITTED WITIL ENVELOPES, PAPER, BLOTTING-BOOK, PENHOLDER, PENCIL, &c., 1s. 6d. each, or Post-free for 22 Stamps. 
“This neat, commodious, and ingenious case is a marvel of cheapness and utility; being small enough to carry in a coat pocket, 


and yet containing every requis site for correspondence. lt also possesses the quality of being Wate roof, which 
y must render it 
serviceable to persons travelling.”—Vide Civil Service Gazette. - particulary 


This is the Case recently noticed and approved of by the Society of Aris as being “conveniently and 
neatly arranged.” 


PHOTOGRAPHIC ALBUMS, 
From 2s. 6d. to 5 Guineas. 


THE LARGEST AND BEST ASSORTMENT IN THE KINGDOM. 


DESPATCH BOXES, TRAVELLING WRITING-CASES, LETTER SCALES, INSSTANDS, WALNUT 
AND OAK STATIONERY CABINETS, &c. &c. 


PARTRIDGE AND COZENS, 
192, FLEET STREET, and 1 and 2, CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, E.c. 
PRICE LIST POST FREE. TRADE SUPPLIED. 
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